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| ow years the Ditto organization has 
dedicated its time and efforts to the 
production of low cost copies. Always its 
aim has been to manufacture and sell 
equipment that will do the job which you 
have to do at the lowest possible cost. 

That is why, two years ago, we per- 
fected and have since been selling, the 
new Ditto Direct Process (Liquid) Dupli- 
cator. This machine is especially suited 
for the reproduction of 100 to 250 copies. 
In this field, its copying cost is lower than 
any other duplicating method. 

Chere are advantages to both the liquid 
ind gelatine type duplicators which 
should be carefully weighed before pur- 


D ITTO Incorporated 


HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. -« 


chasing either type equipment. Because 
Ditto manufactures and sells both types 
of machines, Ditto representatives are in 
a position to make intelligent, unbiased 
recommendations as to the machine that 


will serve your purposes best. 


It does not matter to Ditto, Incorpo- 
rated, whether you need a liquid or gela- 
tine type duplicator, but it does matter to 
you. You want the machine that will do 
your job better, quicker and at less cost, 
and that is the machine we want to 
sell you. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Ditto Gelatine Duplicators have been the 
standard of comparison in the industry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








You will find in the new Ditto Liquid 
Duplicators the same superiority over 


other machines that has long been char- 
acteristic of the gelatine line. 


* * * * 


If you would like to see a demonstration of 
either the new Ditto Direct Process Dupli- 
cator or the Ditto Gelatine Duplicator, we 
shall be glad to arrange it. There is no cost 
or obligation. Simply return the coupon below. 


grrr err re tt er ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eoee=" -—_ 
! — wo dD, > 
t DITTO INCORPORATED 
2206 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, IIL 
rl Gentlemen 
! COI would like to see a demonstration of the new 
' ) N 
1 Ditto Direct Process (Liquid) Duplicator. No 
! obligation. 
' . 
t CII would like to see a demonstration of your Gela 
' tine Type Duplicator. No obligation. 
! 
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School County 
City State 
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The early years are the best time 
to teach them the value of Gum Massage 


1 Qenceees and educators were among the first to 

recognize the value of gum massage—and they 
were quick to make it a part of their classroom 
work. For they knew that if they taught children 
how to follow this oral health routine in their early 
years—they would give future men and women a 
better start towards a lifetime of sounder teeth and 
healthier gums. 


Today’s tender, tempting foods...as almost any 
dentist will tell you...are a threat to the health of 
our teeth and gums. Deprived of hard work and 
stimulation—naturally the gums grow lazy, tender 


—sensitive. And when that first tinge of “pink” 
apperes on the tooth brush, it is Nature’s way of 
saying, “Don’t neglect your gums another day!” 
During their formative years, children are quick 
to grasp why massage restores circulation to tender, 
ailing gums—and they respond, as if by instinct, to 
its easy technique. The index finger is placed on the 
outside of the jaw to represent the tooth brush, and 
rotated from the base of the gums toward the teeth. 
In this way, teachers explain, circulation quickens 
—gums retain their glowing health and firmness. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is recommended as an aid to 


Published in the Interest of Better Health 
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massage. For Ipana is more than an effective cleans- 
ing agent—it is also designed to aid the massage in 
toning and strengthening gum tissues. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana onto your gums. 
In a short time you will notice the difference—a new 
sparkle to your teeth—a new healthy firmness in 
your gums. More important, with Ipana and mas- 
sage you'll be far safer from gum troubles so un- 
pleasant to have—so difficult to treat. 


Because of modern soft Massage, with Ipana, prac- 

foods, gums need the _ ticed at home, helps culti- 
stimulationof daily massage vate this splendid habit for 
to help keep them healthy. promoting oral health. 
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Do You Know the Answers? 


To check yourself, refer to the page indicated. 


1. What skill is required of a Swiss postman? 
(Plate VII) 


* 
2. What would be suitable social-studies units 
for primary grades? (Page 7) 
. 


3. When were the first perforated stamps is- 
sued in the United States? (Plate VIII) 


° 


4. Is the trend toward audio-visual aids in the 
schoolroom increasing? (Page 24) 


« 


5. How many miles in length is the Danube 
River? (Page 60) 


° 


6. What happens to a letter which has neither 
a stamp nor the sender’s address? (Plate IV) 


* 
7. What is candle wood? 
* 


8. What was the eastern terminal of the pony 
express? (Plate VIII) 


(Page 29) 


+ 
9. Where is Harlech Castle? (Page 61) 
« 


10. Is the postal system in Canada similar to 
the United States postal system? (Plate VI) 
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§ AMONG tthe several enter- he inaugurated the present sched- 


i> 





prises in the United States 
jevoted to educational radio, one 
project is unique. It is the pow- 


ule of daily broadcasts during 
each college season. At that time 


he formed the World Wide 



































1 3 erful international short-wave Broadcasting Foundation, which, 
1 4 sation WIXAL in Boston, the in addition to his own contribu- 
y 6 pioneer short-wave station devot- tion, is supported by gifts from 
s 7 Bed exclusively to educational and_ individuals and groups and, in 
4 § B ultural programs and reaching part, by a grant from the Hu- 
b 9B iterally around the globe. manities Division of the Rocke- 
1108 Pan mail at WIXAL would feller Foundation. 
¢ ll Biearten teachers everywhere if There has also been formed a 
1 they could peep into the files. One World Wide Listeners League 
1 1; especially interesting letter is whose members listen regularly to 
» 14 [irom a teacher in Johannesburg the station and contribute small 
16 | who got up at 2:30 a.m. African amounts annually toward its sup- 
17 Btime on many cold winter morn- port. -_ 
18 Bings to hear a series of broad- Some of the interesting forth- 
20 ~d by an eminent authority on coming broadcasts include a series 1. A BATCH OF STORY-BOOK PICTURES FOR 
m 2B , ubject that this teacher was us- under the auspices of the Insti- COLORING 
: - ing in his classroom so far away. tute of Pacific Relations. In the 
ea Station WI1XAL issues month- field of astronomy, Dr. Loring These Picture-Story cards make excel- 
ve 6 | printed program schedules of Andrews of Harvard Observa- hai ciated Mite aiedaeieaas adits 
I] 4 | broadcasts dealing with world af- tory will present several broad- 7 lori ; apate ’ 
fairs, literature, art, music, lan- casts in popular vein. “Physics eines ——— They are Gletetauten ree 
guages, science, drama, peace. in Everyday Life’ is the title of a ularly in Shredded Wheat packages; 
ud 27 Usually a list for suggested read- course to be given by Professor with one of the cards as a starter, 
: ; ing accompanies the schedule. . Joseph Cc. Boyce of Massachusetts pupils can soon complete their collee- 
nd 30 The programs of this station Institute of Fechnology. And in tions by having the cards saved for 
ill 3. ee in the hands of the World literature Dr. George M. Sneath thaws ab neen, Mieniieede of tesetines 
id 33 § Wide Broadcasting Foundation, of Boston University will contin- is PE RE aera 
nd 4 Bwhich is a new type of philan- ue to give his delightful course in pave i . sn er pag te 
ch i Pthropic enterprise. The charter poetry. pride in their bound, hand-colored 
rd 36 Hof this unique Foundation states, Readers of THe INsrrucTor Picture-Story books, When returning 
in part, “To develop, produce, may find it interesting to “tune the coupon below, be sure to indicate 
aii ind broadcast programs of cul- in” on some of these broadcasts. the number of pupils in your class. 
34 | ral, educational, artistic, spirit- Station W1XAL can be heard on 
4) § al nature.” any good standard “all-wave” 
‘on 42 @ Its trustees and administrators radio. Practically all the radios 2. HOW CHILDREN DEVELOP PERSONALITY 
ler 42 @ areeminent educators and men of manufactured during the last two 
ere 4) Bafairs, Its program-planning years receive short-wave as well THROUGH DRAWING AND COLORING 
4 | mMmittee comprises professors of as the regular-wave stations. 
icknowledged authority in their WIXAL utilizes two separate Here is a practicing artist’s viewpoint 
aC) ea fields. The educational bees lengths at this time of year on teaching children how to draw and 
committee of the Board of Trust- for most of its educational broad- color. The booklet is a little gem of 
(50) “whe compored of William Mather casts. The evening programs on useful ideas —fresh, authoritative 
lewis, President of Lafayette Col- Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays 5 . 
(2) ae ae ers ateitd 4 thoroughly in accord with progressive 
[ (54) "a Harlow Shapley, Director, are sent out on 6.04 megacycles 7 , : 
(56) arvard College Observatory, (just beyond 6 on a short-wave thought in modern teaching. It is a 
ind Walter $§. Lemmon, Founder dial). This same wave is used for “must” for any grade teacher. Return 
. (58) Ot WIXAL. the Sunday features starting at the coupon below for your free copy. 
yf In the United States the public 4:30 p.m. Eastern Standard Time. , oe 
odd 66 ‘often not aware of the tremen- A world news broadcast per- Mee ask for the Senetrates food ohare — The 
$5 dous investment a radio station taining to international events is 7 oe . earn ean 
us B"Presents because broadcasts are broadcast each afternoon at 4:30 Size 1834" x 28%4". 
- “ “o - listener except for the p.m. on a frequency of 11.79 
HE ndvidual’s single investment in -gacycle : slowly just be- 
his receiving ggg ong ies ag gga pape borage hg MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 
We see that in order to have a ra- Also, on Saturday afternoons, a SEND THIS COUPON! 
ee station devoted entirely toed- two-hour program of general - | qq dtc. 2 aM  tessccescacconss TH ee ee et ‘ 
ation there must be people who terest is broadcast on this wave. TO: Shredded Wheat, ¢/o National Biseuit | 
delieve in it sufficiently to support As the transmission of short Company, 449 West 1th St, New York City, | 
a waves is further perfected by Gentlemen: Please send me copies of the 
The President of the Founda- engineers, this unusual station booklet and Picture-Story cards. Thave } 
on is its founder, Walter S. WIXAL, whose motto reads, —puplis in ay clans, Aino netude the 
Lemmon, a radio engineer, who “Dedicated to Enlightenment,” is foee Food (amt, “Eee Rasy of Was". ' 
and pr for «; ge : » 
nica eres years has devoted him- destined to play an ever-enlarging Name laste 
ser to this ideal. For the past six part in spreading education to the J; 
jen whit MW Y°Ars he has accomplished success- far corners of the earth and bring- A product of National Biscuit Address —_____ H 
a Xperiments in short-wave ing messages of understanding to pomeete, Sere eS pot City — ~~ 
le. NS ‘ansmission, and two years ago the peoples of many nations. a? Geenemsvestetion,  bcece STEREO LOL ILE IE ' 
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PERMANENT 


AND VACATION 
POSITIONS 


with GUARANTEED INCOMES 








We guarantee you in writing $1200 
for 300 days’ work or $270 
for 90 days’ work. 


\ TE have a few permanent positions open for 

teachers with free time. Here is your op- 
portunity to go into business for yourself, to gain 
the independence that earning big money brings. 
Be successful. We equip and train you and in 
exchange for your time and loyalty, we guaran- 
tee you in a written agreement, the generous 
amounts specified above. Most of our workers 
earn much more. We pay your train fare, too 
No catch. Our company and product has been 
the best In ite line for twenty-five years. May 
we send you from our representatives 
which include their stories and records of their 


letters 


Send coupon below today. 


earnings 7 





EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 
307 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in earning more money. Please 
send me stories of your representatives and rec- 
ord of earnings. 


Name a 
Address 


City or Town State 


f A \" 
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WARP’S REVIEW WORKBOOKS are used 
by teachers everywhere to make 7th and &th 
wrade subjects easier to teach and easier to 
master. 
more interest 


They give pupils better grades .. . 
in their school work... and 
& more thorough preparation for future study. 


11 SUBJECTS 


Review Workbooks 
Agriculture, Arith- 


Write today for Warp's 
on any of these subjects: 
metic, Bookkeeping and Farm Accounting, 
Civies, English Composition, Geography, 
Grammar, Reading and Literature, History, 
Physiology and Spelling. Keep them for 10 
days. Then, if you are not satisfied, return 
them to us. There will be no obligation. Or 
if you find that they will aid in your teach- 
ing program as they have in thousands of 
others, simply send us a remittance for the 
number ordered. Warp's Review Workbooks 
are priced eo low that every school can afford 
them ... only 3%¢ each in lots of one dozen 
or more. 


5S TYPES OF QUESTIONS 
5-Point Memory System 


Written by experienced educators and based 
on the sound educational principle of repe- 
tition, these books have had enormous suc- 
cess in schools the country over. Each study- 
unit contains five types of questions (essay, 
true-false, matching, completion, and selec- 
tion) ... a five-point memory system which 
is most effective in impressing facta on the 
minds of pupils. 


ORDER ON APPROVAL 


Send for your books on approval TODAY, 
Find out how they can help both you and your 
pupils. If you are interested in books on 
several subjects, or only one, indicate that on 
your post card. SEND NO MONEY. Your 


order will receive prompt attention. 


WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. Fi 
Minden, Nebraska 














WORK FOR A PROMOTION 


Through Teachers’ Service Bureau. Personal Ser- 
viee. St. Louisa, Missouri, and six associate offices, 
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WHAT, WHEN, 
AND HOW TO DRAW 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary 
chool, University of Ghteoge 


* 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will as- 
sist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. end your 
questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in 
eare of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





Are puppets worth the time spent 
on them in elementary school? 

This is a question each teacher 
will have to answer for herself. 
If she has gifted children who like 
to make puppets and are willing 
to stay after school and work on 
them, or practice manipulating 
them, then the project may be 
worth the time. If she has chil- 
dren who are very poor in hand- 
work, so poor that she needs to 
supervise them very carefully, 
and, in fact, do most of the work 
herself, then the work would not 
be worth while. 


° 


In the first or second grade, when 
do you think a teacher can begin 
to be critical of children’s work 
without the danger of discourag- 
ing them? 

The teacher should encourage 
the children and give very little 
adverse criticism until she knows 
every child in the group. After 
two months of school, she can 
safely criticize their work. She 
should criticize only very definite 
points which every child can un- 
derstand. 


° 


I have a child in my group who 
drew beautiful things for months. 
Now he draws very little. What 
can I do to inspire him? 


Don’t let it worry you. All 
talented children take rest spells 
when they do very little. They 
work so intensely when they do 
work that they need opportunities 
for rest. Often these periods last 
weeks or even months. 


* 


What can one do to help children 
who have great difficulty with 
drawing, and at the same time 
give other children in the group 
the opportunity to go ahead? 


Th: following plan has worked 
in our school. Let us say, for 
example, that the teacher on 
Monday is showing the pupils 
how to draw children singing. 
Perhaps five children succeed that 
day. She writes on the black- 
board Do As You Please List, and 
under this heading she places the 
names of the children who have 
succeeded. These five children 
may model, paint, or draw with 

(Continued on page 5) 








6 Months 


1 recent student of the U. S 


$450.00 in 


JANIE A. MALHERBE, of Pretoria, South Af School of Writ. 
e 


ing, bas earned $450.00 for her writing within a space of six months, Soon after starting the 
course, she obtained a position as regular columnist for the woman's section of a Boer news per 
This work nets her about 885 a month Then she succeeded in selling to a South African 


zine, “The Outspan,”” two articles which had been criticized by our editorial staff, ~ nl 
had her work published in two other large South African publications 

Writes Mrs. Malherbe: “I have no hesitation in stating that I would never have had the energy 
wv confidence to make a start unless I had gone in for this course with your School. One may ‘ 


She ha 


ive 
the actual talent or ability to write and yet never get beyond noble intentions without taking the 
important initial step of embarking on an actual course of instruction which serves to guick ind 
inspire.*’ 


Perhaps you have this ‘‘actual talent or ability to write’ without knowing it But upon dis. 
covering it, you may have equal literary success Send for our free Writing Aptitude Test today to 








see whether you too have the potentialities for remunerative work in the field of writing It's 
entirely free and there is no obligation! 
U. S. SCHOOL of WRITING 
20 West 60th Street, Dept. F, New York, N. Y. 
—<—<—— 
















hurchtll-Grindell 


for PRIMARY and 


Rote Song Books inrixmepiATE GRADES 


Book No, 1 3Se per copy Entire series (8 books with playlets)............ $3.00 
Books Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7.... 4Se each Recreation songs for upper grades...... 
The 8th book is for general! use and contains also songs for semi-religious programs 





Price 4&5 
Operetta: 
“MOTHER GOOSE'S BIRTHDAY” 
we Entire School 
All directions in the score. All directions in the score 
$1.00 per copy. No Royalty. $1.00 per copy. No Royalty. 


Published andor CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wis. 


wale by 


Operetta: 
“GRANDMOTHER'S FLOWER GARDEN” 


wv the Grades 


U.S. School of Writing Student Earno 








music. 
700,01 
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No. R 515 Guard and Chaia Gold Plated ca 
¢ Ster!. Silver Piain or Enameled | sa ba a 5 
$1.20 each wee Plated 85 each Hee Ssor 
Sterl. Sil. 10Kt.Top $2.26 om, Silver Kiate $ pps No. C 032 feo 
1-5. 10Kt. Gold or ~ ——~ Silver Plate is 
Sterlin 4.76 om Merling Silver 1.00 eact Gold Plated £ 
10K t. Ge f 6.40 ea 1-10, Rell. Geld = 1.20 each Sterling Silver h 
) Rolled Guild > 
A reduction on orders of six of more. H wo. R18 ee 
Samples loaned upon your Principal's Artistic Medal & Badge Co. Sterling Silver # 
endorsement, Prompt and safe de Silver and (iold Top 2% 
liveries, CATALOGUE FREE 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 10Kt. Gold ia 











o TEACHERS Our Service Is Nationwide 


ASE” CHICAGO 


Opportunities for classroom teachers in school and college are now better than for several years past 

ew appointments are being made in increasing numbers. Qualifications of candidates are carefuly 
studied, Requirements for positions are carefully analyzed, The interests of both candidate and prospe- 
tive employer are conscientiously served. Professional progress is the result. Early registration ism 


advantage. Address: 1200 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ALL IN GOOD DEMAND: 
City and Suburban schools; and for grade supervision. 
Critics and Normals. Teachers and 
Supervisors of Home Economics, Physical Education, 
Music, Art. Send for folder. N. A. T. A. 


“CORRESPONDENT” AGENCIES: 
535-5th Ave.,N. ¥ Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash 


Elementary teachers for 


supervisors for 

















GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAN 


Rural to Colleye inclusive. Enroll only Normal or Coleg 

wraduates. Special territory West of Miss. Copyright Bost 

let, “How to Apply, ete.”’ Free —25¢ to non-member 
Unexcelied Service. argest in the West. 


L 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY " you are looking for a new position, 
E. Jack Chicago, Ill write to us. We place teachers 0 
a 6 oN. A yw many of the best schools of te 

lember: N. A. T. A. 


United States. 
TEACHERS AGENCY SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
HUFF MISSOULA, MONT. 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


ALASKA and THE WEST 
Member N. A. T. A. 
Good Positions—Good Teachers— Good Service Member N. A. T.A ) 


Good Teachers needed—Grades, Special] Subject 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


particularly Music. Greatest demand since 19 
Send for 96-page booklet “Placed and Pleased” and Summary of vacancies, salaries, trends. 


Certification booklet free to members, Enroll 1% 
CLARK-BREWER 


CHICAGO Lyon & Healy Buildin 
Grade Teachers Wanted 


Oa 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


AGENCY. 


410 U.S.Nar BANK BLOG Denver. COLO 


Est. 1906 

















16th Year 











MINNEAPOLIS 


alace 


NEW YORK SPOKANE | KANSAS CIT 
Flatiron L " Columbia Bldg. | N.Y. Life 
ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidat 
Also Norma! Critic and Supervisory positions. 
wd 
238 Migr. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Me 
Sth and Wyandotte. A live and up to-date 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University 











Western Reference and Bond Association, 
35th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, 


PAUL YATE 


WANTED: Manuscripts|STATE FLOWER POSTER 


: ) 
= Material for 39 posters 9 x1 2, illustrating 
New York Book Publisher is interested in receiving good : : : olors 
Manuscripts for publication. Generous royalties. ers of all states. Designs in bright ¢ 


sce $.73. 
FORTUNY’S, 45 West 45th, New York City | TEACHERS Bibe Peet OEM, Vin 
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The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency . 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906 
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two Sets 
for $2.59 

text type 
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day recei 
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>| Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
- || Teacher 


WHAT, WHEN, AND 
HOW TO DRAW 


(Continued from page 4) 












MAKE LEARNING A DELIGHT 


; |f Learn at Home J, : 
“ rae aoe | pencil or crayons anything they FOR YOUR CHILDREN with 


wish for the remaining four days 
of the week. Each day the teach- ’ WEBSTER SEATWORK 
to you finish one of these 


er presents the same work, and 
's delightfully easy les- . ’ 
‘ous. youre added a new “piece” to your list. | more children’s names are placed 


You read real notes, too—no “numbers” or trick 


usic. Method is so thorough that many of our o i a i 
700. 000 students are band and orchestra LEADERS. - the list By Friday all of the 


ue /™ it. Your lessons 
d | consist of real selec- 

| tions instead of _ tire- 
some exercises. When 


Teachers everywhere enthusiastically praise 
Webster Seatwork books. They have learned 
that these books — produced scientifically as 



































. , . . . . 
STAY BY fin Penatins children’s names are on the list. a form of directed study — furnish the child 
— NOTE Everything is in print and pic- - with joyful e yet worth-while work. Webster 
ms [piano Guitar} tures. First you are told what Seatwork prices are surprisingly low — in fact 
Violin Saxophone} ‘*° 40. Then a picture shows , : . ; ; 
San Mandotin| jp'show fo de it Then yourde | What would you do with a child in many instances cheaper than tablet paper. 
ee “oo hort months you become ian ex. in grade two who wishes to draw ™ 
— Seas oo oe. airplanes only, and always with Webster Seatwork 
= — un oe > i. pencil? Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 Pages . 20 
ultar e CC ee eeceeeneereeeens ic 
i Sen ee aay beens , I would require him as part of Seatwork Activities, Pre-Primer, 64 Pages’ I ie nad eh ees 20¢ 
AY” Itallan and home study method. ; Ww rite at } ; k d ¢ } } 5 - Primer Seatwork, 64 Pages ESE SSS SRE SESH STEWS SRO EES OS , 20c 
Geman Accordion} once for our illustrated Free ms WOrk tO Craw other things. First Reader Seatwork, First Grade, 96 Pages............. 2Se 
voles Ot | Lesson Please Demanstration | He is too young to specialize on My Seatwork Book No. I, First Grade, 64 Pages ........ 20c 
r. Harmony and favorite instrument. No obli- he drawi f > thi Happy Health Hours, Book I, First Grade, 64 Pages l6c 
Composition gation Instruments supplied the rawing Oo one t ung. By : , Sh. ’ 4 nes 
47 when needed, cash o li , - , Ha Hour Projects No. 1, First or Second Grade, 64 P l4c 
__| Ban, (Plectrum, U. 8. scoot or music | drawing with pencil only, he Hye and Ear Fun No. I, First or Second Grade, 64 Pages. __.25¢ 
on Tenor) yp my Ay gy limits himself. He can learn Sesnad Grade Reading Seatwork, 48 Pages . l6c 
. . . . e Se t 
nothing about color and design Siisue Sheets Maman, Shack Ge Geened Gente. OF Penns i6e 
unless he uses crayons, colored Happy Hour Projects No. 2, Second Grade, 64 Pages 14c 
chalk, or paints. Eye and Ear Fun No. II, Second or Third Grade, 64 Pages 25e 
Eye and Ear Fun No. III, Third or Fourth Grade, 64 Pages 25e 
@ A stimulating ° Prices subject to usual school discount 
ature oOjec . . . . 
aA... Peter one How can one set a standard for Write for further information and literature 


the study of trees. 


BE sheets, x 10% | @ second-grade class? WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
a, One can, of course, consult 1808 Washington Avenue t St. Louis, Missouri 
tree. another’ the | books published on this subject, 

ete. Alsospacesfor | but a safer way is to take the 51 
notes, as well as | work of the upper third of the 


separate teacher in- 


structions. Per set | Class and call it good. Then try 


| eago| $3.00, postpaid. | to raise the level of most of the 
Silent Reading Workbooks Primary | children to this standard. There 
Profusely iliastrated. Bach book has 48 pages 7x16 in., perforated for 


Fo Mets ‘Oursives “Primer, Our SAVE Time, - Money will usually be a group of 25 per 
tal o 

































































































Pars past orkbook —Ist Reader, ‘Let's uble at 
caret Th erane, $1. oi, postpaid. ethane Books Sask ote cent of the total number who sea) COVERNMENT " MAIL & 
tion is a Bei Seeenyas postoaid: | Wacerials Mailed tree | | Cannot be raised to this level. We 2, a CLERK aN CARRIER 
= must accept the best that they _ === i 
mal| Deckley-Cardy Vee , “Ol 
ers fot r j 
vison || 1834 INDIANA AVE + CHICAGO ° ((f 
ia What can a teacher do with a U _ ‘ 
temperamental child who says, “I © 7 N 

a " per gore ; py 
“a February Anniversaries don't feel like drawing today : 
— > can be made more inter- If the child is high-strung, 
neal Tlamiecitine Merit Seale || nervous, and talented, the teacher GOVE RAMENT F 
EMA ve inhale a Vales || had better let him alone. The . 
a i "Washington illustrat. || More she urges him to draw, the 
oo. in twu colors on gummed || More nervous he will grow. Often 
ee While sane ate seenmai || such children do beautiful things J 
~~ wet waualiy well at-any || When they want to draw. When 
achers # time thruout the year ’ 
s of the Send 10c¢ for a complete | | they don’t care to draw, they do 

aete or BO for a goss || inferior work. 
—— assortment, Address 
CHERS THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY ° 
x al SSFifth Avenue, Dept.t, New York,NY. |] py 07 can be done to help second- START 
since WO graders who keep on scribbling 
a —_ and have low standards in draw- 
QHAPPY :.A8T: @ Tie $1260 to $2100 Year 

' ATA} $ PROJECTS) ae 5 Take a specific problem,a row} © ee 


Ped] 60 OUTLINE PICTURES S00 WSO of houses, for example. Draw 


them in a very simple way, but MEN—WOMEN— /’ | FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


s, trends. 






FOR ALL ELEMENTARY GRADES. 





—_—_— pe lterest bergate | in 60 helpful, simple, wide « eutline | pictures | h of 7 A k | ; 

KANSAS Lill BS, Roca” Vewstablee, sgt ag te x Conor them carefully. sk the Many 1937 appointments. / Dept. W231, Rochester, N. Y. 

ere PRICE BY MAIL SOc children to draw them. Some of : : 

- te 48 Picture Word Cards 38¢ the best workers will try to make Social Security work will f Rush to me, entirely free of charge (1) A full 
2 Sf Baimple word cards of three and four letter words 


likely require many ap- S description of U. S. Government Jobs; (2) Free 





on OD drawings of objects, animals, and nature. For reading their olors as ood as the teach- 
s City, M St drewing, in kein doczerion, first and necond grades. : + et ny war waskk aad pointments as Clerk, S copy of illustrated 32-page book, “U. S. Government 
»-date ART CO., Dept.N-2, 736 W.173rd St,, NewYork er Ss. ang up e be: File Clerk, Statistical & Positions and How to Get Them”; (3) List of U. S 





iversity 





ask the other children to try to Clerk, etc. * Government Jobs; (4) Tell me how to qualify for a 


PNELY do as well. . > U. S. Government Job. 
Agency | aren WEDDING INVITATIONS Exhibiting children’s work in | Big opportunity > 














. . . . av 

eon - ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with the hall is a big incentive to for teachers. a 

(na Sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 f ‘ / Name = 

er¥2.80. Printed in either engraver's sc ript or progress. If we encourage the | ngaiy y 

» \¥Pe on p lled stock. $ 5 ° ° e . 2 

STES Wee a Panelled stock. Send ‘ "ce with children until their work is good Coupon F tia 
rati rderto co ¥ c th shi ary é 
solors “7 teceived fee pln gn Rane e e enough to exhibit, they very soon today--- / os a 
$75, cURL A OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y- || go ahead of their own accord. | SURE. / Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. Write or Print Plainly, 
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SCHOOL MEN! | 


Superintendents + Principals + Outstanding Teachers 


Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Our market is expanding —never has there been such a demand for 
COMPTON publications from schools, libraries and teachers. We 
are accepting applications now from school men who are interested 
in making their vacation pay dividends, (There are also permanent 
positions open inevery territory.) We want men who seck increased 
income and a position that will allow them to use their training, 
ex pertence and contacts to best advantage. 

Setting Compron’s TO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS IS PROFITABLE 
—many school men with little or no previous sales experience 
earned from $500 to $1000 during the summer of 1936: experienced 
people doubled those figures. With business on the upgrade, thou- 
sands of rural and town schools in the market—teachers’ salaries 
increased —1937 Assures EveN Greater Rerurns. 

Br 


SURE to specify choice of territory and date available. A car is 
School Dept. 51. 
KE. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Write Now for full details; give age, experience, training 
required, Address, 


, 
4 
- 


1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 











Get this Latsst Book on.. 


RHYTHM BANDS 


@ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 

children which makes it easy for any teacher to develop 

a successful rhythm band. Simple—practical—built on 

Ludwig's long experience... This new, handsomely 

illustrated book contains full information on newest 
Ludwig equipment. 











Complete Outfits 
$5.45 up 


Send coupon now for your 


ee 
copy of this handsome, new, | ~ 


illustrated book free and with- N 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG wee 


out obligation, Ww 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 219-R Ludwig Bidg. 2302 
1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, lil. 


Without obligation please send me your new book on Rhythm Bands. 


O'L TUNE TIME 

BELL BEGINNERS 
and ADVANCED 
RHYTHM BANDS 


luctuded in the new book, 
advanced ideas and prac- 
tical aid to advancing 
Khythm Bands, by the not- 
ed Gladys M. Stein, intro- 
dacing the use of Tune 
Time Belle. This added 
featare of the new book is 








of special interest and im- Name seecceece pevencessesacce 
portance, Send coupon te- a a Se Pe ee ee 
day for this heipful book. City _ State 

Position. . +-+-<<- ! 








A Set of Art Books You Cannot Afford To Be Without 


STEPPING STONES IN PRACTICAL ART 
by Magdalene Pickens 


Planned by an author who is being invited into state after state, as state speaker before Rural 
and Urban groups, because of her outstanding work as Institute Instructor in Art. 

At last, we have an author who considers the average child and not just the talented few. The author 

Magdalene Pickens, has worked out simplified methods of teaching Art, whereby the results of the class as a 

whole, sre delightful. The author has dome away with the idea of using patterns and has proven conclu 

ively that the teacher or child who knows very little about Art, may be able to judge size, torm and pre 

portion for himself She has wound the fondamentals of Art around seasonal work, making out a complete 

Course of Study in the two books, which starta in September and progresses week by week, until dune 

Keach lessen in Planwe!d simply and definitely STEP BY STE? giving the size and eolor of each paper 

te t ines! how to fold amd cut how to draw by simplified and understandable tet het how to enlarge 

or diminish tie ive of any drawing or ent pepper project teaching design, color and color harmonies, per- 

pewlive figure a shhg heteli hetterr ing how 1 plan puestet giving delightful suggest ton for eubsonl- 

1 and holiday oterest teaches correlation of Act ith other aeademic subject 

SEND Pott yout SkeT TODAY Book T for Lower Crack md Book I r the Upper Grades 

66e per copy plus Se postage $1.10 tu t of twee leek plus 910¢ postage 

Semd cheek, ensl r Mewey onder Wohl exten € > 7 rue 
COMP PUBLISHING COMPANY 2510 So. 10th. St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





-New Perfume!- 


UBTLE, alluring, enticing. Sells regu- 
larly tor $12.00 an ounce. Made from 
the essence of flowers. Exquisite! 


A single drop lasts a week! It is: 


“Admiration” 


To pay for postage and handling, enclose 
only 10c silver or 12c stamps. (Est. 1872) 


Free Trial Bottle 


Lee Paul Rieger, 392 Davis St., San Francisco 


Complete conservatory 
course, Wonderful home- 


ers guide and coach you. Piano, 

armony, Voice, Public School 

Music, Violin, Cornet, Trumpet, 

fandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Organ, Ronson 

| Saxophone,Clarinet. Lessons amazingly easy ,complete. Men- 
tion instruction desired. Low cost; easy terms. Catalog free. 














| UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept, 5-4 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 
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The English 
Teacher's Notebook 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Christian 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


+ 


QUESTIONS which you would like 
to ask about English usage and the 
teaching of English Mrs. Kenny will 
be glad to answer in this department. 
Address Mrs. Kenny in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. 





What is wrong with this sen- 
tence? “I don't know as Ll can on 
that date.” 

The verb know in this sentence 
is transitive, and it takes for its 
object the clause, used as a noun. 
The clause should be introduced 
by thal, not as, and the corrected 
sentence then reads, “I don’t 
know that I can on that date.” 


Sf 


How can I help my class to distin- 
guish between “we girls” and 
“us girls,” and the like? 

We have so stressed the use of 
the nominative we that 
when pupils are in doubt as to 
case form they choose we, even 
though they need the objective 
form. The rule, of course, is: 
When the noun has a nominative 
use, the word “we” to 
modify it; when objective, “us.” 
I find such exercises as the follow- 
ing helpful. Insist that the pupils 
state their reason for the choice 
made. 

The boys asked 
go along. 


now 


choose 


girls to 


girls declined, although 
we wanted to Zo. 
The speaker looked at 
girls when we giggled. 
Our principal said that 
girls might sell candy bars. 


e 


How can pupils be taught to use 
“as” instead of “like” as a con- 
junction? 

Perhaps contrast is as good a 
device as any. Frame several sen- 
tences 

Robert does not make his capi- 
tal A’s like I do. 

Fold yout papers like you did 
yesterday. 

Write them on the blackboard. 
Discuss them; cross out the in- 
correct like and write as above it. 
Point out that as is followed by 
a clause, and note its subject and 


as: 


predicate. 

After you have explained the 
use of as, ask each pupil to give 
two sentences, one with /ike to in- 
troduce a phrase, the other with 
as used as a conjunction. 





Wanted to Represent 


$12.80. 
2 orders daily; pays $3300 per year. 
The L. J. BULLARD CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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. THE 
Teachers NEW HOW and WHY LIBRARY 


Terms as low as $1.00 monthly—Average 
Travel or Local. 
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FIVE new and dramatic posters in striking silhouette 4 
voard, 14 « 19 in jumbus, Washingtor 


heavy car 








LHOUETTE 





BECKLEY-CARDY 


COMPANY - CHICAGO 








rere 


Hoone, Lewis aud Clark, Lincoln. Comes in heavy envelope ¢ 
attractive cover design Ver set, 75c, postpaid. — 
ree 

NATIONAL POSTERS SAVE Ti 

American History in Pictures ime 
(Qutline posters for colering, 16 in cach | eemey + Treat h 
set, depicting various episodes in the Send for Cate W a 
life of the character portrayed. 150-word Kooks and Sehne " 1 
nts at bottom of each picture Size - = ~ Sw 
9x Seven pate: i-Celumbes. 9 siamee an a ~ stud 
il «, 3-Washington, 4-Franklin, & . = . 
Eilers. 3; Wechingson. <-lrenklin. & | ing Material. Mak Tl 
50c. All seven $3.00; postpaid. 
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0D) Fon mares ave 







Send 50« for 2% colors and gold, silver ond 
bronze Creyones with above Project Sheets. 


THE AMERICAN Jf CRAYON COMPANY 


mate 
such 
1634 INDIANA AVE . CHICAGO 
eam § raph 
civic: 
IOWA “Yoccc'suats TESTS =o 
of Basic Skills 
core 
Standardized for Grades 6, 7, and 8 studi 
Now Available for Nation-Widels§ °° 
rta 
a po 
gram 
Test A: Silent Reading Comprehensio: studi 
Test B: Vocabulary, Study Skills “ae 
Test C: Basic Language Skills a 
Test D: Basic Arithmetic Skills ” 
e there 
them 
Write for catalogue and prices cudi 
Liberal Discounts on quantity orders iI es 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARIE == 
AND SERVICE “ere 
Perha 
Extension Division, University of lowa snit 
1OWA CITY oi 
Abou 
can 
schoo 
Your classes ’ 
will enjoy making Woul 
ave days 
signs done with studi 
waterproof 1 
‘CRAYONEX No 
‘ festiv 
Send for P G 1 Project, “Kites and Kite 
Designs 10x postpad 


as pla 


et een 


How 








week 





OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pi 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 


studi¢ 
Us 

child’ 

lated 


of this nev 











postcard will do. Address work, 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, "1. lorms 
name ‘ 
ie ~=Femal: 
and p 
SS A M P L E Play, 
in fac 
round 
. cient] 
KET | 
BIG NEW PAC aside ; 
Roguins 40c value. Size 8%x11 to 16 group 
22 inches, some fully colored in folio Th 
11°. Helpful to every teacher. Enclose : ‘ 
Se for mailing cost, with coupon today ganize 
er. Period 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO, 1 20 Unit, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. | 
Plann: 
Send me your FREE Packet of Maps. I ence . 
15e to cover mailing. 1 tollow 
i . 
| Work, 
Name | 

Class 4 
School Pos. Cussed 
Address saesitteiinsiiit £aniz: 
, ” 

a type 
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| WHAT TO DO IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


—————— 
—————— 


REE! 
his new 
lescribes 
»ks, pic 
ools. A 


sville, N.1 


— 
— 


LE 
S 


1 to 16x 
folio % 
Enclose 


n today 
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EACH month, through the columns of THE INSTRUCTOR, Mrs. Stevens 
will bring to your schoolroom her broad experience and her wide know!]- 


edge of 
specific social-studies problems. 


the social studies, for she will answer questions on your 
Many teachers are familiar with 
her book, “The Activities Curriculum in the Primary Grades.” 


All 


questions for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Stevens, 
in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





What is meant’ by the social 
studies? 
They are studies of society 


(how people live) and include 
material formerly grouped under 
such content subjects as geog- 
raphy, history, health work, 
civics, and industrial arts. Many 
schools put social studies at the 
core of their curriculum. Social 
studies, says one writer, at the 
present time occupy the most im- 
portant place in the activity pro- 
gram of the new school. Social 
studies become the social sciences 
in high school. 

In an integrated curriculum, 
there is usually one big central 
theme from the field of the social 
studies that is being carried out at 
all times. This is called by various 
names, such as: a unit of work, 
acentral theme, a group project. 
Perhaps the most usual name is 
unit of work or unit of activity. 
About two or possibly three units 
can be developed during 
school year. 


one 


a 


Would the celebration of holi- 
days be included under the social 
studies? 

No, holiday preparation and 
festivities are usually considered 
a play or creative enterprises. 


o 


How much of the school day or 
week should be spent on a social- 
studies unit ? 

Usually about half of the 
child’s time, since it includes re- 
lited reading and construction 
work, discussions, and various 
forms of creative activity. The 
femaining time is devoted to drill 
and practice in the tool subjects, 
play, music, nature experiences, 
in fact, to any phase of a well- 
founded curriculum not sufh- 
ciently stressed in the unit of 
work. Time should also be set 
aside for children’s individual and 
group enterprises. 

The program should be so or- 
ganized that there is a long daily 
Period for active work on the 
unit, This may include a short 
Planning and discussion period, 
followed by about an hour of 
Work, often closing with another 
Class meeting where work is dis- 
cussed and evaluated. Such or- 
ganization is called the “block 
‘ype of program. According to 


this plan another large block of 
time would be spent on the drill 
or tool subjects and another on 
appreciation work (enjoyment of 
music, nature, literature). The 
modern program is flexible, vary- 
ing from day to day according to 
the pupils’ needs and interests. 


* 


What would be suitable social- 
studies units for primary grades? 
Small children are concerned 
mainly with their immediate sur- 
roundings. Units which have 
been carried out successfully by 
teachers new to the work, and 
with slight expense, are: 
The Home (kindergarten 
and first grade) 
Farm Life 
People Who Help Us (such 
as: postman, fireman, police- 
man, milkman, motorman) 
A Play City (boxes) 
The Story of Milk 
The Post Office 
Boats and Trains 
The Past of Our Community 
(not before third or fourth 
grade) 


& 


How do I start a social-studies 
unit? What do I do first? 

It is wise to make what is 
sometimes called a preview of the 
possibilities. First should come 
the objectives. Just what are the 
aims? In taking up, for example, 
The Home, one objective would 
certainly be to make children ap- 
preciate what Father and Mother 
do for them, and their own re- 
sponsibility in the home. Another 
would be to develop standards of 
order and cleanliness. 

Following should come a list of 
possible activities, such as: 


Discussions about the 
family: the work of the 
mother, the father; ways of be- 
havior toward babies and 


younger children. 

Trips to see various types of 
homes—wood, cement, brick, 
stone—country or city. 

Making and dressing dolls. 

Grouping children into 
“families” for dramatic play. 

Making scrapbooks or post- 
ers for each room in the house. 
The preview should include 

suitable books, poems, songs, and 
stories, and a list of materials 


needed. 
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Send NOW for These Splendid 
Cut-Outs for Sand Table, History, 
Geography & Story Illustration 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mt. Vernon Home 











Right sheets of outline designs with full 
directions for coloring, constructing and 
mounting, printed on heavy board: sur- 
faces which take crayon or water color 
perfectly. The house, when con- 
structed, is rugged and sturdy. 


Other subjects: George and Martha 
Washington, their servants, attend- 
ants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial 
* ladies, men and children, 
flowers, and other details of environ- 
*“4 ments. 


trees, 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN---His Boyhood Home 


This set of splen- 
did cut-outs gives 
a true picture of 
Abraham Lincoln 
and his boyhood 
home. Unique, 
interesting and 
educationally cor- 
rect for the study 





of the life of 
Lincoln. 
They lend 





themselves to use 
in sand-table work and other activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of 
the people of his time. 





: ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


This set of cut- 
outs is ideal to be 
used in conjune- 
with 





lion your 
study of the 
Northland its 


people, their hab- 
its and mode of 
living. 

Kight sheets of 
cut-outs on heavy 
Bristol board 
showing Eskimo 
men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons 
used. Gives a complete and vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, ete. 
of our neighbors of the far Northlands. 














MID-WINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS 


A step forward in the evo- 
lution of easy, decorative 
poster making. It contains 
four beautiful cut-out post- 
ers for the patriotic holi- 
days, two posters each 
Lineoln and Washington. 
Printed outlines on the 
construction paper back- 
ground serve as a pasting guide for the various details. All small sections are 
printed on separate colored papers—ready for cutting and pasting. When made 
up these four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long. 12 inches high. 











EASTER POSTERS 


Provides material same size and general 
style as above for Easter poster work 
fascinating. 


beautiful brilliant 














MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. Springfield, Mass. 
Por enclosed $ 
George Washington 60c 


send the items checked. 

Mid-Winter Posters 60¢ 
Easter Posters 60¢ 

Any three of the above $1.60 


of the above $2.50 


Abraham Lincoln 60¢ 
E-kimo Village 60¢ 
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the EYES of your PUPILS 


with indistinct Hectograph Copies 


Teachers who use hectograph pencils 
by Staedtler, are not bothered by in- 
ability to make enough clear copies so 
that each pupil may have one that is 
legible in every respect. They have 
made the pleasant discovery that 
“Prosperity” Hectograph Pencils avail- 
able in Red, Blue, Green, Lilac, Purple 
and Brown, make 50 to 60 clean and 
vivid copies 


also created an extra 
lead pencil, known as 
Staedtler’s No. 6120 Extra Black, for 
use where the most intense black is 
needed. Endorsed by National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 
you will find No. 6120 the most satis- 
factory intense black pencil you have 
ever used. 


Staedtler has 
heavy black 


So you may test these pencils to your 
own satisfaction, Staedtler is offering 
a money saving assortment consisting 
of 9 “Prosperity” Hectograph Pencils 
(all six colors) and 3 No. 6120 Extra 
Black Pencils for only $1.00. Mail the 
coupon today and take advantage of 
this liberal offer. 


J. & STAZDILER, inc., 53-56 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 


° nen Knclowed find §1,.00 
| sortment of © “‘Proeperity’’ Heetograph (all six colors) and 4 










Please send postpaid my an 


No. 612 Extra Mack Pencils. 
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TEACHERS 2-in-) PENCIL 
Same Pencil Writes 2 Colors! 


ideal for writ- 
ing correcting 
papers, drawing, 

making graphs! 
A new-type double 
pointed AuToroINtT, 
with one cartridge black 


leads and one of red and blue leads, and two erasers, 


sent for onty $1! Nore: AurorotnTia only satisfac 


tory mechanical pencil for Hektograph leads, Send 


$1 and coupon today; or, ask at any dealer's. 


C Aut. rare COMPANY 


~ 14-2, 1801 Fos- 
a Chicago, i. 


Avroroint set advertised. Unless fully 
satistied | may return set for full refund. 


Name 
| ROB ONG cecrecansersssscnceesaneesseeessneneseeneeneeaseseete 


town m- State 
bn ee 


FREE 


25,000 books of al! pub- 











BARGAIN CATALOG 


eens’ BOOKS 


Annual Bargain Cataswg of 320 pa pages. Old-time favorites 
latest “‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
| Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 

thousands o of individual customers. posteard 
teday for our sew 1937 “Bargains in Books.’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept.113 
564-566 West Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 


The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol’’ covers, Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15¢ per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 

















KODAK Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printed 
with one COLORED enlargement, or two pre feos 
FILMS sional enlargements, All for whe coin) vuln 
ationally known, Moen-Tone Bupert« or Quality 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Stand nelowe $1, Send postpaid special Teacher's l | 








YOUR ARITHMETIC COUNSELOR 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


a 


EACH month Mr. Breed will answer in this column questions relating 


to your 


in care of THE INSTRUCTO 


bl teaching arithmetic. 
THE INSTRU a8, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


Send your letters to him 





In a recent article you refer to 
experiments which seem to prove 
that the take-away method in 
subtraction is preferred to the 
additive. Please let us know 
where we can get records of these 
experiments. 

This question comes from a su- 
pervisor of elementary grades in 
an Indiana city. The authors of 
the following studies and reports 
are unanimous in support of the 
take-away method: 

Beatty, W. W.: “The Additive 
versus the Borrowing Method of 
Subtraction,” Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. XXI (November, 
1920), pp. 198-200. 

Buckingham, B. R.: “The Ad- 
ditive versus the Take-Away 
Method of Teaching the Subtrac- 
tion Facts,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, Vol. VI (September 28, 
1927), pp. 265-269. 

Buswell, G. T.; and Judd, C. 
H.: Summary of Educational In- 
vestigations Relating to Arithme- 
tic, p. 73. Chicago: Department 
of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, 1925. 

Mead, C. D.; and Sears, Isabel: 
“Additive Subtraction and Multi- 
plicative Division Tested,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. VII (May, 1916), pp. 261- 
270. 


Taylor, J. S.: “Subtraction by 


the Addition Process,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Vol. XX 
(November, 1919), pp. 203-207. 


* 


The teachers in our school were 
much interested in the “equal- 
additions” method described in 
your column in the December is- 
sue. Where and under what con- 
ditions have experiments using 
this method been carried out? 
Is it advisable to try this method 
with fourth-grade children who 
have been taught to subtract by 
the decomposition method? 

This communication, also re- 
lating to subtraction, came from 
an Illinois city. The results of the 
following experiments definitely 
favor the equal-additions method: 

Ballard, P. B.: “Norms of 
Performance in the Fundamental 
Processes of Arithmetic, with 
Suggestions for Their Improve- 


ment,” Journal of Experimental 
Pedagogy, Vol. Ill (March, 
1915), pp. 9-20. 


Buswell, G. T.; and Judd, C. 
H.: loc. cit. 
Johnson, J. T.: “The Efficiency 


of Decomposition Compared with 


Technique in 


That of Equal Additions as a 
Subtraction of 
Whole Numbers,” Mathematics 
Teacher, Vol. XXIV (January, 
1931), pp. 5-13. 

McClelland, W. W.: “An Ex- 
perimental Study of the Different 
Methods of Subtraction,” Journal 
of Experimental Pedagogy, Vol. 
IV (December, 1918), pp. 293- 
299. 

We proceed to the second ques- 
tion of this correspondent. It 
seems inadvisable to change meth- 
ods in the case mentioned. Pu- 
pils receiving first instruction in 
“borrowing” should be taught to 
use the equal-additions method; 
those who have been taught to 
handle this situation by the de- 
composition method should be al- 
lowed to continue with it. 


* 


How does one explain the equal- 
additions method? 

The mathematical principle is 
this: Adding the same amount 
to both minuend and _subtra- 
hend does not affect the value of 
the difference. In the example, 
61 — 29, when done by the equal- 
additions method, 10 is added to 
the 1 unit in the minuend before 
9 is subtracted. Then 10 is added 
to the subtrahend when 2 tens are 
increased to 3. The 6 is thus left 
intact. 

The mathematical principle of 
the decomposition method is this: 
Adding a given amount to the 
minuend and subtracting the 
same amount therefrom does not 
alter the value of the difference. 
In the example used above, 61 — 
29, when done by the decomposi- 
tion method, 10 is added to the 
minuend when | is called 11; and 
10 is subtracted from the minu- 
end when 6 is called 5. 


+ 


How can remedial work be best 
organized so as to effect an 
economy of both teacher and 
pupil time and effort? 

Find out the particular weak- 
nesses of the individual pupils. 
This can be done by careful ob- 
servation, by analysis of results of 
informal teacher-made tests, and 
best of all, by the revelations of 
approved diagnostic tests. By us- 
ing about half of the arithmetic 
period for directed study, the 
teacher will be able to move about 
from pupil to pupil, as the reme- 
dial work requires. 
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sis 
This great 68-page magazine of - 
the writing profession is welcomed 
by writers everywhere. The editors 
of Redbook, Liberty, Cosmopolitan, 
Collier's and 2,500 other magazines 
use Warrer’s Dicest to tell our 
readers what they buy and how 
much they pay authors. Sound ad- 
vice from leading editors in every 
issue. Also official accurate market 
tips in every issue covering a vast 
number of different markets. 
Waurter’s Dicest is endorsed by 73 
writers and editors because it offers BOOM to Writers, _—_ 
practical, helpful advice to authors. Endorsed by Editor, 
Subscribers have earned over $1,000,000 selling their literary 
work. Beginning and professional writers regularly read an H mw 
study this helpful magazine. The use of Warren's Dice 
can make money for you as it has for thousands of others science 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFeR Firs 











For new subscribers ONLY—we will enter a three e 

month's special trial subscription for 25c. (The bring 
newsstand price is 25c a copy.) Take advantage of hi h 

this bargain. Send 25¢ in cash or stamps today whic 
WRITER’S DIGEST |“; 
22-F, E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Obie or ; 
for di 
‘ ' dren’s 
Primary Teachers! A thi 
A great big package of art work for each day of sti 
in February. Clever, ready-made Washington, | kindlit 


Lincoln, Patriotic, Winter and Valentine pic. 
tures and Posters of colored paper with card. The 
board patterns attached. Let us completely 








































































solve your art problem. Send $1.00 bill with enthus 
your order immediately. 
PRIMARY ART COMPANY — 
q Box 162 So. Chicago, Ill, rt ested 
ronme: 
made | 
pils te 
follow 
ont follo 
Only 10c a Day what 2 
Save over \% on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices. port a: 
SEND NO MONEY =e t 
Al tate models completely rein iahed Ike ay 
brand new ¥ ARANTEED. | 
ay free catalog shows actual machines prob el 
~ colors. pwest prices. Bend at once. c 
Free course in typing inciuded. tion. ( 
| International Typewriter Exch., Bent. des, o°Cneans : 
found 
Special Offer to Schoo § °¥ 2 
A plastic reproduction of curren 
THE YOUNG STUDENT 
12 inches high: base 7 in. x 6 1-2in, Piokb 
ed in beautiful washable Ivory Tint, 8.8 
postpaid in U.S. Safe delivery guarantet 
(ous of cinmit cietuary ans aocegen (an © Reve 
Catalogue only: Ste in stamps live th 
CHICAGO STATUARY CO. 
401-3 N. DesPlaines St., Chicago, Il A ] 
study 
FRENCH’S thing 
1937 Catalogue of Plays classrov 
Our brand new 1937 complete Catalogue is now ready the ani 
for distribution, 
ease send for your copy today, may le 
SAMUEL FRENCH rightly 
25 West 45th Street, New York = < 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles inimal 
study 
25 APPLICATION $] 00 referen 
PHOTOS oe Wo fa 
On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally Anir 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect . 
copies, application size 2',x3'o g@ & cantiy; 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot : pty u 
Original returned unharmed, Sam They S 
day service. ; a | 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE cessive 
Box 867-1 a Crosse, ularly | 
ATIONAL COLLEGES? én 
. > c 
51st Year of EDUCATION 8 
uncom 
Combine your summer course with unmatehet 
vacation opportunities. Make new and stimolst @ (00 wa 
ing contacts in a world center of education. Prelimine! - 
and Advanced classes for Teachers in Kindergarten W at 
Klementary grades special clinical work in remedial 7 
ociailzed wctivitier. Vemunatration Sehowl.” College b grow b 
June 18—Aug 2-week special course. the 
Edna Dean Baker, President, Box 714-B, Evanston, it y a 
vine quently 
THE BEST MAGAZINEB bilan: 
for Teachers and Students The 
Fine Prints, Articles, Leso® r 
pen and ink, pencil, brush; Se valuabl 
ery, Animal Figure Dg., oF E 
ing, Chalk-talking, Lettering, Posters, ve ing ani 
Sacrificing “ splendic ‘pack lesues, - iy 
trelets—All tor Gnly $3.1 for is ) Sead Com 
00 wouldn't buy mine if 1 could eplace an 
vsluabie, Interenting, inatructiy ive sdowpiring! A «oe ut mine ine saat (Coms 
Send with order to-day. Don't wait, rely td we Do 
LOCKWOOD ART STUDIO, Dept. 371, KAL in yy, 
( 
Washington Boulevard Hospital : j 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three yeu “UR eed, 
eight hour duty, gebchite) living, quarters. Wits fo Bullets” HE Ty 


Scheol Diplom: 
ond iPRMINTENDENT™ OF NURSES, Dept. N. 
, Chicago, li, 
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< YOUR SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 





not familiar. 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


BECAUSE of the rapid increase in the teaching of science in elemen- 
tary schools throughout the United States, there are many teachers 
who face the problem of giving instruction in a field in which they are 
These columns are designed to answer questions re- 





. garding science problems, and you are invited to send your questions 
to Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. 
iters, — 
diters, 
r literary ° ° - ° 
readad B f[ow can we create an interest in Leaflet, No. 23 (Turtox Service 
on vience on the part of children? Department, General Biological 
First, encourage children to Supply House, 761-763 East 69th 
bring in science materials in Place, Chicago, Illinois). Free. 


which they are interested. Set 
side one part of your schoolroom 
for these things, and allow time 
for discussion to satisfy the chil- 
dren’s curiosity. A collection such 
3s this has often been the means 
of stimulating observation and 





h day = : 

ton, | B kindling interest. 

@ pic- ° 

nt The teacher’s own interest and 
lete! ° ° 

‘with | Menthusiasm are of immeasurable 


value in getting children inter- 
eted in problems of their envi- 
ronment. Reports of observations 
made by a teacher often lead pu- 
ils to become interested. The 
following are specific examples of 
what a teacher may do. (1) Re- 
port an observation made on the 
way to school. (2) Present a 
i | problem aroused by an observa- 
® Eton. (3) Read a scientific article 
found in a periodical. (4) Show 
new and interesting books about 
current science topics. 


© 


Where can I find out how to keep 
live things in the classroom? 





the 


A natural approach to 





—— study of an animal or other live 
thing that is brought into the 
s cassroom is “How can we make 
 resit | B the animal comfortable so that we 
may learn about it?” This may 
. rightly lead to the study of the 
es inimal’s usual environment, and a 
== study of his food habits. Most 
1 i) reference sources will discuss these 
oe Wo factors. 
Nato & ~Animals should not be kept in 
‘ise Bptvity for too long a time. 
ed. Sa B They should not be handled ex- 
nce wssively and should be fed reg- 
osse, Wis 


LEG 
TION 


larly and given plenty of water 
drink. They should be kept in 
large Cages, and most animals are 
uncomfortable if they are kept 


unmatehet 

id stimolst 100 Warm. 

Preliminst - . : 

gate Water animals usually live and 
nedial res¢ - 








curs sod 2 SOW better if the water in which 
anata ey are kept is changed fre- 
FINE quently, or if they are kept in a 
Z| balanced aquarium. 

udent® 7}, follow; . — 
—" ¢ following references give 
rush: SB Valuable information about keep- 









‘os , Be > . 

iitereet Im NG animals in the classroom. 

. 

ween Comstock, Anna B.: Pet Book 
ad & 

iris (Comstock ). 





_ Downing, Elliot R.: Our Liv- 
mg World (Longmans Green). 

Feeding Aquarium and Terra- 
mm Animals, Turtox Service 


Vinal, W. G.: Nature Guiding 
(Comstock ). 


. 


I have but fifteen minutes a day 
for science. How can I use this 
time to best advantage? 

Ideally, more time than this is 
necessary to accomplish desirable 
aims in elementary science teach- 
ing. Often, if there is science 
reading material available, part of 
the reading period may be spent 
reading science. The reading may 
be accompanied by demonstra- 
tions, experiments, and discus- 
sions. However, if there is but a 
fifteen-minute period, the fol- 
lowing ideas are usable. They may 
be alzered to fit individual needs 
in varying situations. (1) Re- 
porting observations of science 
phenomena. (2) Discussing cur- 
rent science happenings. (3) 
Asking science questions and an- 
swering them through observa- 
tion, experimenting, and reading. 
(4) Developing a science unit by 
taking one small problem of the 
whole unit each day. (5) Read 
ing supplementary science mate- 
rials and reporting same to group 
for discussion. (6) Making use 
of pupils’ hobbies. 

° 


What can I do in kindergarten 
and first grade in science? 

Experiences of an observational 
nature are probably of the great- 
est value at this level. The pro- 
gram should be varied enough to 
include not only plant and ani- 
mal science, but also experiences 
from the physical sciences. 

Simple experiments with mag- 
nets, magnifying glasses, toy mi- 
croscopes, and thermometers offer 
physical science possibilities. 

Discussions of the moon, sun, 
and some of the easily recognized 
star groups also offer possibilities. 
Elementary experiences with the 
phenomena of evaporation, fric- 
tion, shadows, and air pressure 
are within the scope of these chil- 
dren’s understanding. 

Sprouting different kinds of 
seeds and caring for various kinds 
of plants in a schoolroom are im- 
portant activities, as are observa- 
tions of outdoor life. 
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Fheteatad BY BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


... THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 





FOR PROGRESSIVE 


ARTCRAFT 


A NEW 


VIBRANT ASSORTMENT 


Cinthia 


. « » Which is unusual and unique 


in that it produces a_ perfect 
twelve-color wheel. This achieve- 
ment is the result of intensive 


study and experiment conducted 
by chemists in our laboratory. A 
far wider range and much greater 
brilliancy of color and tone are 
possible through the use of this 
remarkable new set of Artista 
Water Colors. For example, the 
yellow mixed with one of the blues 
produces a most brilliant emerald 
rreen, 


A wellknownArt Directordeclares: 


“This is the 
ever used 


finest set of colors | have 
They have brilliancy, are most 
flexible rewarding mixing, and give a criap 
resulting color possessing a lot of action, 
response and possibilities of untold mix- 
tures of brilliant color.” 








BINNEY & SMITH CO., 


Bneclosed find 50 cents. Please send bes 


~~ / , 
Ub WAS 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





Room 1906B, 


COLORS 


A box of the new Artista No. 09 
Eight-Color Assortment, with 
Special Artista Color Scale Book- 
let, will be sent postpaid for 50 
cents, 


This Booklet shows a whole field 
of colors which can be produced 
by intermixing the colors in this 
No. 09 assortment. 


Shown also are two color wheels 
—one using the three primaries, 
the other using the three primar- 
ies and two of the supplementary 
colors in this new Artista No. 09 
assortment box. 


Manufactured only by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1906B 


41 East 42nd Street New York 


41 Fast 42nd Street, New York 


of Artista No. 09 and New Artista Color Seale Booklet, 











PICTURE 
POSTERS 


BIECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY CHICAGO 





Also: AIR and WATER TRANSPORTATION POSTER 


A companion set to the above. 
from early beginnings to the present 
Other Panel Posters: Eskimo Life, Dutch 
Lite, American Indians, 
rice, each set 


POSTERS TO COLOR 
Four different each with 12 pictures in 
outline, 844 x 11 inches: Health, Safety First, 
Courtesy, Good Citizenship. Put up in at- 
tractive envelopes 
Price, each, per set 


50c, postpaid 


sets 


25c, 


post paid 


M NEW and original posters to build 

up depicting in four panels a con- 
tinuous panorama of the progress of 
land transportation. (1) Primitive 
Days to 17th Century, (2) 18th Cen- 
tury, (3) 19th Century, (4) 20th Cen- 
tury. Printed on heavy construction 
paper 12 x 36 in., with colored keyed 
poster papers for cutting and pasting 
on backgrounds. Per set, 50¢ pestpaid, 


in Panel Form 
to Build Up 


Covers development of water and air transportation 


Per set, 50c posipaid. 


SAVE Time +: Money : Trouble 


Catalog of Books and School Materials, a ready 


reference for all teaching materials, mailed Free, 


WTI AO LL 








1634 INDIANA AVE + CHICAGO 











In these months 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5 


a stamps 

Talk?’ -and a Descriptive 

Leaflets are like. Yor 
CATALOGUE 





Mother and Daughter Lebrun 


The One Cent Size 
Perry Pictures are much larger 
than these.) 





FEBRUARY to JUNE are excellent months for Picture Study 


acquaint 


So interesting, 80 valuable, so inexpensive... . 


he Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3's. , 
.x 8. For 25or more, Postpaid, 
Larger TEN CENT SIZE 
DON’T FAIL to know this ‘Course in Picture Study" 

72 selected pictures for grades | to 8, 
For the teacher, a Descriptive Leaflet FREE with an order for a TWO 
CENT Perry Picture of any subject in the “Course,"’ for each pupil in 
the room, not less than 25 in all, 
‘eaflet (FREK) of 

will want more 
of 1600 miniature liastrations for 16 cente in coin or stamps 
The Perry Pictures Company 
if EVER THE WORLD NEEDED BEAUTY, IT NEEDS IT TODAY. 
REACH THE HOME WITH THESE CHOICE PICTURES. 


with a few of the world's great paintings 

with 

and “Our Own Course in 
Picture Study” 


For 50 or more, Assorted as desired, Postpaid, 


your pupt 


10 x 12, For 6 or more. Postpaid, 


72 Descriptive Leaflets. 


Can't You 
ject, and see what these 


The Angetue’’ or ““Whistler’s Mother’ or * 
the one picture you sel 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 














lew foom-IDER 


S(T ATERIA 


the answer 


to the 


requests of thousands 








DELIVERED 
TO YOU 
EACH 
MONTH 











central 
struction, 





the 


intermediate 
And NOW! 
lence, 
indexed. The 
cout, 


below, and 
penny a day! 


In each issue there will be material and ideas for the primary, 
and the upper grades. 


all the ideas and material in each issue 


of teachers - - - 





JUNIOR ARTS°ACTIVITIES 


has been created for you to help you in your 
work; 
you the kind of ideas and material you have 
always wanted... 
practical and appealing to children. 

Each month the new issue of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
brings you 32 pages brimful of reliable material, 
units of work, dioramas, 
coloring and 
experienced in this field. 
Thousands of children and their teachers have 
benefited by this type 
CLUB OF AMERICA. 
Every issue brings you full-page, size *%, x 11 in 
types of curricular 


to save your time and effort; and to give 


Work that is up-to-date, 


activity projects, 
seatwork, maps, 
and planned by 


posters, 
Created 


con- 


design. those 


been delighted and 
of material issued by the JUNIOR ARTS 


drawings of all 


work Designed to give the young mind 


correct impressions to absorb and to teach right thinking. 


the 


for your help and conven- 
are numbered and 


this new feature... 


JUNIOR ARTS CLUB can supply duplicates of this 
material at any time 


for each child in your class at a minimum 


thus saving your time and effort. 


Take advantage of one of the generous offers listed on the coupon 
receive 


these helpful teaching aids at less than a 





CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 










I want to I 


PAGES 


OF PRACTICAL 
USABLE MATERIAL 


[| 


first 


$2.00, 


issue 





MAIL THIS oe 
may | 


JUNIOR ARTS CLUB, 


” 


One-half year's subscription (5 
one-year’ 
(regular price $2.50) ... 


s 


Enter my 
the Charter Subscription rate. 
I am 
otherwise I will remit 


740 Rush St., 


a charter 


Chicago, Il. 
of JUNIOR ARTS AND 


subscriber 


ACTIVITIES and have checked one of the offers below 


with a 
2.00 


big issues) FREE 
subscription at Charter Subscription rate, 
I am enclosing $2.00. 


subscription for one year and send the bill for 
If, after receiving the 
satisfied, | may cancel my subscription, 


within 10 days. 


not 


State 





The He} >t 
moe BRNS 


Othe 


Siti 





Artistically Printed in tull Cotors 


Send for catalog of Health Education 


ABOUT 
COWS and MILK 


Four attractively colored bulletins with complete 
historical and descriptive information about the 
four most important breeds of dairy cows in the 
United States _HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY, JER- 
SEY, AYRSHIRE. ‘This health education mate- 
rial is suitable for complete classroom project 
Set of four 25 


Materials 


available in 1937 


Health Education Department 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





SOCIABILITY | PIECES AND PLAYS 


SONGS 


THE BIG FAVORITES 


apecially selected for 


schoola, clubs, churches, 


homes, etc, Teachers say 


“Just what we need.” 








74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others 


BIG VALUE! 


eS 








An Ideal Book 
for Group Singing 





SEND ONLY Qe per copy. $1.80 per dozen 
{er (postpaid), $13.00 per hun- 
dred (not postpaid). Special 
for EXAMINATION 
copy to teachers send 10c for ex- 
amination copy. 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 1 2-37 | 
| 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs 
I enclose 10 cents, | 
| Name 
Address | 
| City State | 
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FOR FEBRUARY DAYS 


Pieces | and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Makes it easy to 


prepare «a program for Lincoln's Hirth 
day in any school The contents in 
clude: Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostices; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations 
about Lineoln; Aneedotes of Lincoln; 
Lincoln Epigrams; Dialogues and I’lays 
Suggestive Programa. Ample material 
is provided for every grade. Price, 40 





cents, postpaid. 


By Grace B. Faxon. ‘Teachers will 
find this book a splendid souree of ma 


terial from which to choose for a Wash 
ington program. Contents include: Ree- 
itations for younger and older pupils, 
acrostics, verses for familiar tunes, quo- 
tations from Washington and about 
Washington, drills, dances, dialogues, 
plays. Many of the plays and dialogues 
mn use an entire roomful of pupils. 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


By Grace B. Faxon. A splendid se- 
lection of material for Valentine Day, 
Longfellow's Birthday, Easter, Arbor 
Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother's 
Day, Peace Day and New Year's Duy. 
The material consists of quotations, rec- 
itations, verses for familiar tunes, music, 
drills, dances, dialogues, and__ plays 
Also diagrams for winding the Maypole 
and for dances around it. Price, 40 
cents, postpaid. 


All three of the above books for $1.00, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 























YOUR 
READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


o 


WE invite you to send your ques- 
tions on reading to Mr. Townsend, 
in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y 
Please describe your situation in de- 
tail. Mr. Townsend will reply in 
the columns of this department. 





I teach in a system in which 
practically every child is _pro- 
moted. Every year I receive 
many children who cannot read 
the books which we use. What 
can I do? 

A teacher should make a chart 
showing the actual reading abili- 
ty of each child as he enters her 
room. (Last month we suggest- 
ed which tests to use.) Then, she 
should take this list to her prin- 
cipal and ask for permission to 
group her class into two sections, 
those who are able to read their 
texts and those who are not. The 
first group should follow the reg- 
ular curriculum, but the others 
should be excused from all classes 
in which reading is required and 
during this time they should be 
given special help. 

A table or two, depending up- 
on the number in the group, 
should be placed in the back of 
the room and a great variety of 
reading materials should be pro- 
vided. There should be books of 
a lower grade reading difficulty, 
seatwork word cards, 
phonic workbooks, and so on. 


exere ises, 


} 


How can I help my poor readers? 

The actual routine to be fol- 
lowed by the teacher would be 
somewhat as follows: (1) The 
poor readers should be discovered 
during the first week of school 
and a two-way program planned. 
(2) Each pupil should be given 
a diagnosis so that he may be 
helped to plan his remedial pro- 
gram. (See the February 1936 
issue of THE INstructToR.) Then 
the pupil’s sight vocabulary may 
be found by using word lists 
or vocabulary test. His ability to 
attack new words may be found 
by having him read passages from 
books of varying difficulty. Start 
with the level for which he has 
the appropriate sight vocabulary. 
(3) The remedial program must 
provide opportunities for the pu- 
pil (a) to meet a few (at least 
ten) new words each day, and 
(b) to engage in various types of 
activities so that he may master 
these words. Perhaps the two 
most useful activities are seatwork 
projects and much reading of in- 
teresting material in which these 
words appear. (See the March 
1936 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. ) 

















We supply 
all ente rtain. | 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, ete.,, 





and for every 


occasion. 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














eke Oe NNO 


IN THE (NEW 





ART craves 


Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns ineiye 
ing posters, blackboard borders, window decorations » 
houette pictures, booklets, ete. Complete set of seasons 
suggestions for each month, Absolutely takes care of you 
art work for the entire year. All patterns actual sige wa 
complete instructions anc. colors given. Just the book g 
rural and grade teachers have been|wishing for! Price $ 


postpaid BERNICE PARKS WILSON, Author and Publish 
McPherson, Kansas. 


APPLICATION 
30 PHOTOS I) ’ 


Finest real photo copies, size 2x3 
glossy or dull finish. Made from 
i photo. Original returned. Moneyr 
turned if not entirely satisfied. 









Twenty-four hour Service. 


OLIVE BROS. 
Willmar, Minn. 


10¢ BOOKS crass 


GRADES 
50 titles: Social 


Studies, Industries, Fable 
Sythe, Nature, Biography, History, Geography 
Literature, ete. Send us a postcard with you 
name, address, school and grades taught, and » 
will send you one book FREE together w 
complete list of titles. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, X.) 


Ey Your Club, C6 la44, Soci 


Wf PINS handsomely ulver plated enameled | or 2 
colors, and 3 or 4 letters and year Dos. Price $3.50 
Starting or Gold Plate SOc Doz $5. RINGS, sterhng 
sliver, similarly low priced. Largest makers for 42 
years Over 300 desgne 

Write Today for Free 1937 Cataleg! 


BASTIAN BROS. 


120 sastiam see  socwesren » ¥ 






























.* ¢€* BIG PIN AND RING CATALOG 


New Class, School,Club b" und : 
; Silver Plated, 35¢ ea; G lt Plated 4 ‘SR 
WG ca; Sterling, 50c ca. Special Prices on | w. a 
or more. Write today for large 65 page 1 trated at 
catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medo 


THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No. 4, ATTLEBORO, MAS 












i 


PINS 35c 
GUARDS 30c 


38). 12 for 25c each 
eV C Signet Ring in blac k enamel 
$1 12, $1.: 
> 26 pve C ‘atalog ins. 
~~ C. K. GROUSE CO. 


1 GT" Gruce Ave., 


ece No. Attleboro, Mass. 





Many Finish in 2 Yeos 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit, Equivalent & r= 
dent school work erepares for entrance to college. “ — sine 


text plied, Diploma awarded. Credit for H. 5, eub) — 
completed. Single subjects f mired. Free Bulletin on ree 
American School, Dpt. H-223 Drexel at — 





CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D, C 
———, 





ot 
At home — In spare time. Many overe 
“stage-fright,"’ gain self- confidence and 
crease earning power, this easy war We 
for free booklet, How to Wor 


‘Speaking ders With Words and requires 
North Amostcen | inetings 
3601 Michigan Ave. chicago, 


ee at 


Hektograph Duplicator—Only $1. n 


Lowest price in history for a full 9 in. by 12 in one 
graph complete with all supplies to type, Tr a 
a elae needed Mail order only 00 

0. D. Order NOW. MultiPrinter Compe 
$710 Woodlawn Ave., Dept. 220, Chicago. 








Two Beautifal ° 
Double Weight 25¢ 


Rolls Developed 


Professional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Coin 
Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints eae 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wise 
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kwing Galloway 


A VALENTINE I MAIL TO YOU 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





A valentine I mail to you— 
I’ve seen that it’s sealed, secure. 

A government mail truck will gather it up, 
Promptly on time, I’m sure. 


The postal clerk on a railway train 
Is sorting the mail in sacks, 

And safe in the right one the valentine rides, 
Over the shining tracks. 


It comes to rest in another town, 
And here it is handled well. 

A postman delivers it where it should go, 
Stopping to ring the bell. 


The postal service will do its work, 
A system that dare not fail. 
So here is my valentine coming to you, 


Part of the U.S. Mail. 





Our Illustrated Unit of Work this month deals with the story of the post office. See pages 49-58. 
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* FORUM: DISCUSSION + PAGE - 





In Rural Schools 


Discussed by J. F. HINES 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Pierre, South Dakota 


B IT IS peculiarly an American ideal, 

ideally expressed, to believe that all 
men are created free and equal. It is 
wholesome political philosophy without 
which our nation cannot endure. We 
understand it to mean that no legal or 
class privileges are gained by the accident 
of birth. 

Educationally or socially there is any- 
thing but equality. Children come to 
school after six or seven of their most im- 
pressionable years. Heredity has placed 
certain very definite and seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacles in their way; envi- 
ronment and home life definitely have 
given limitations and inhibitions. Contact 
with other children, moral or religious 
training, or the complete lack of it, books, 
magazines, movies, advertisements, and 
the general social level of the home have 
made and are making indelible impressions 
on the mind of each child. 

Now enters the teacher. She is the 
great co-ordinator, the one who must be 
trained to lead these budding personali- 
ties, as one old gentleman said, “from 
where they are to where they ain't.” To 
her drawing power and to her ability 
must be given the credit for overcoming 
undesirable traits and developing desirable 
tendencies in those with whom she labors. 
The example of conduct, poise, balance, 
and general worth of the teacher is vastly 
greater than is often thought. Again and 
again we have instances of great leaders 
coming from obscure background, poor 
environment, and questionable lineage 
who are now on the highway of success 
because of our great public schools. As 
the teacher, so the school. 

(Continued on page 80) 





TOPIC FOR THIS MONTH: 


What Is the Teacher's Responsibility 


in Developing Personality Traits? 


From the Village Viewpoint 


Discussed by BESS ROGERS CLEMENT 


Supervising Principal and Kindergarten Teacher, 
Eliza Clark School, Clarksdale, Mississippi 


B IN OUR town of ten thousand in- 

habitants, the conspicuous absence of 
a psychiatric clinic has forced upon the 
village teacher and supervisor the grow- 
ing importance of securing a very clear 
understanding of the development of 
personality traits. The teachers deal with 
children who deviate from normal and 
also with those who are normal. 

The result of this situation has been a 
marked increase in the number of our 
teachers who have extended their study in 
biology, psychology, mental hygiene, and 
curriculum construction which takes into 
account individual differences. While we 
remain diffident about our skill as diag- 
nosticians, We are trying to assist the 
home, the church, youth organizations, 
and the community forces in: bringing 
about guidance and a school program 
which will aid in developing desirable 
traits in our girls and boys. 

A brief preview of the traits which 
seem acceptable may enable the reader to 
analyze our responsibility in the light of 
specific possibilities. The writer con- 
siders traits as treated in this discussion to 
mean the children’s characteristic reac- 
tions to their drives to activity, their en- 
vironment, and their training. 

The following is a minimum list of de- 
sirable traits: 

1. Physical vigor and endurance with 
knowledge and opportunity which enable 
youth to expend energy judiciously, 
thereby resulting in the maintenance of 
radiant health. 

2. An understanding of normal moral 
standards embracing qualities of courage, 
honesty, and frankness. 

(Continued on page 80) 


In Larger Communities 


Discussed by GEORGE M. CRUTSINGER 


Director and Dean, Hardin Junior College, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


B IN THIS discussion our viewpoint is 

practical, not academic. Professional 
teachers who deal with girls and boys are 
forced to be practical, but they need a 
background of theoretical study. Here, 
then, are certain practical propositions 
that will have to be accepted without a 
complete demonstration of proof.  (In- 
teresting evidence is offered by Henry C. 
Link in The Reader's Digest, December, 
1936. See also Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, October, 1936.) 

First, every individual has personality 
traits, good, bad, or indifferent. They 
are rated according to the degree to 
which they enable the individual to adjust 
himself. 

Second, these traits have a greater in- 
fluence on individual success than does 
the knowledge of any one subject or pos- 
sibly knowledge of all subjects. Person- 
nel directors have interesting testimony 
to offer as to causes for lack of success 
among employees. 

Third, personality traits are modifiable 
both by conscious effort and by haphaz- 
ard stimuli. They can change for the 
worse more easily than for the better. 

Fourth, the development of wholesome 
personality traits generally is accompa- 
nied by improved scholastic achievement. 

Fifth, it is not essential that the indi- 
vidual pupil be conscious of plans to im- 
prove his personality traits. Frequentl) 
it is better that he be unaware of efforts 
that are designed for that purpose. 

Sixth, there is not necessarily a high 
correlation between pleasing personality 
traits and scholastic ability. In fact, 4 
negative correlation is possible. 

(Continued on page 80) 


Each month, on our “Forum Discussion Page,” we present a question of vital interest to every elementary school 


teacher. 


These discussions may well be made the basis for a talk at a P.T.A. meeting or for a group discussion. 


Send us the topics in which you are interested. Address: THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
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“The Fifer”—Edouard Manet 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Picture 


— CAN you imagine the kind of 

music this young French fifer is 
playing? With what ease he stands 
as he fifes away. He seems to be play- 
ing music that sets him to dreaming. 
It is not military music, with stirring 
It must be music that is soft, 
but high, and perhaps a bit sad. Al! 
fife music is high in pitch—the notes 
are shrill. 


notes. 


Notice the graceful swing of the 
fifer’s body. How sensitive his fin- 
gers are as they rise and fall upon the 
stops. His left foot seems to be beat- 
ing time and perhaps his head moves 
in rhythm with the music. His dark 
eyes have an intent gaze, as though he 
were reading the notes from a sheet of 
music. 

The artist who painted this picture 
was a Frenchman who liked to paint 
people so that you felt the light about 
them. Once a friend asked him who 
the important person was in one of 
his “light” pictures. Manet replied, 
“The most important person in any 
picture is the light.” Because Manet 
was so interested in painting light and 
because he was among the first of the 
French artists to do it, he was called 
the “Father of Impressionism.” 

At first people thought his pictures 
were very strange, but today we feel 
differently. We look at “The Fifer” 
and think what a beautifully painted 
picture itis. The figure of the young 
boy stands out well against the pearl- 
gray background. Light seems to be 
all about him. His trousers are 
brighter because of the light, and the 
white sash and spats almost glisten, as 
do the brass buttons. 

The artist did not waste time paint- 
ing many details. But he painted the 
important things, oh, so carefully. 
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He liked the soft gray tones that give 
a feeling of light. He wanted to catch 
with his colors and brush the sparkle 
of sunlight. He liked to feel the 
shadows that help make the picture 
seem to be basking in light. 

Manet had seen this little fellow in 
Paris, fifing away to his heart’s con- 
tent. The boy’s uniform, his rosy 
cheeks, and the light shining all about 
him made the artist want to paint 
him. 

Manet was very fond of music. 
Once when he attended a café con- 
Ap- 
other time he was in the famous 
Tuileries Garden of Paris. There was 


cert, he made a picture of it. 


music, and a great crowd of people 
was enjoying the music and the sun- 
shine. He made a picture of the 
scene, and called it “Music at the 
Tuileries.” Can you imagine how he 


painted the Tuileries scene? 


Activities 
Find a piece of music which makes 
you feel the same way the boy in this 
picture seems to feel. 
can about a fife. 
piccolo music. 


Learn all you 

Listen to flute and 
Find out why these 
are called wind instruments. 

How many important line direc- 
tions do you find in this painting? 
Point out the lines that go in each of 
these directions. 

Paint a picture of someone at work 
or play. Try to show the sunlight. 
See how much you can tell with the 
fewest brush strokes and colors. 

Find other paintings by Manet or 
by other Impressionists such as Monet, 
Renoir, and Degas. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Private CoLLECTION 


Questions 
What did the artist think was the 


most important thing in a painting? 
Do you think he put it in this pic- 
ture? How can we tell? 

Does the white sash have an impor- 
tant part in the pattern of this pic- 
ture? If the fife case were anywhere 
else, would it balance the line of the 
boy’s left leg so well? 

Why did Manet paint this picture 
so simply? Could a great deal of de- 
tail tell us any more? Why did he 
use so few colors? 


Correlations 


Poems 


in My Poetry Book (Winston): “A Piper,” 
by O'Sullivan; “The Piper,” by Blake; 
“The Wind,” by Stevenson; and “Who Has 
Seen the Wind?” by Rossetti. 

Peabody, Josephine Preston: “The Piper,” in 
Contemporary Verse (Little Brown). 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“The Bridge of Avignon” (Victor 22178). 

“Duke of Marlborough” and “War Song 
of the Normans” (Victor 20152). 

“When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” and “Dixie” (Victor 
20166). 

“Military March in D” (Victor 22766). 

“Fiddle and I” (Victor 35781). 


The Artist 


B BORN in Paris, in 1832, of well-to-do 
parents, Edouard Manet (pronounced 
Ma-nay) was supposed to carry on the family 
tradition, and become a lawyer. Though 
educated for this purpose, young Manet found 
greater happiness in following in the footsteps 
of an uncle, who painted for the sheer pleas- 
ure of it. To discourage this unfortunate 
idea, Edouard was sent on a trading vessel to 
Rio de Janeiro. However, the adventure did 
not frustrate his desire to become an artist. 

It was not until he began to study by him- 
self that he gained headway. In Holland he 
studied the art of Frans Hals; in Italy, that of 
Tintoretto. But it was to Velasquez that 
Manet owed his great freedom and his way 
of painting light and atmosphere. 

The salons were not at all cordial to Manet, 
and his pictures were repeatedly refused. The 
sincerity of his work was most appreciated by 

(Continued on page 69) 
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From the American Federation of Arts 


This Picture of “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” by George Harding, Is in Trenton, New Jersey 


A Study of Washington and Lincoln 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 


BELLE L. DICKSON 


Supervisor, Humboldt State College Elementary School, Arcata, California 


S@ FEBRUARY has been called the 
month of great birthdays. When, in 
addition to Washington’s birthday and 
Lincoln’s, we attempt to observe the natal 
days of Edison, Longfellow, and other fa- 
mous men and women, and recognize in 
the fourteenth a day we cannot afford to 
ignore, the shortest month in the year may 
become the busiest of them all. The learn- 
ing situation is provided. Fine material 
is available. It remains for the teacher to 
plan her procedure to ensure the maxi- 
mum amount of child development. 

This outline for the study of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln may 
assist the teacher in her planning. The 
study of Washington presented here sug- 
gests some of the many worth-while pupil 
activities which should prove practical for 
the teacher of a one-room school. To 
avoid duplication, the study of Lincoln 
illustrates how to motivate reading work. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Activities EMPHASIZING READING 


Grades I-III 


1. Reading simple material from prim- 
ers and first and second readers. 

Bass: Stories of Pioneer Life, for Young 
Readers. 

Deming: Indian Child Life. 

Eggleston: Stories of American Life and 
Adventure. 
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Fox: Indian Primer. 

Hopkins: Indian Book. 

Horsford: Stories of Our Holidays. 

La Rue: Little Indians. 

2. Dictating paragraph about George 
Washington’s boyhood. 

3. Reading class story from chart. 


Grades IV-VI 


1. Reading and discussing material 
copied by Washington in his diary. 
Schauffler: Washington's Birthday, p. 263. 


2. Reporting on the Washington Mon- 
ument. 

Rider: Washington; a Guide Book for Trav- 
elers, p. 342. 


3. Finding out how the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C., was planned. 

Walker and Parkman: The Study Readers, 
Book IV, p. 214. 

4. Listening to interpretative reading 
of “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

Longfellow: Poetical Works. 


§. Finding out about Washington’s 


youth. 

Baldwin, James: Four Great Americans, pp. 
14 and 22. 

Brooks: True Story of George Washington. 

Gordy: American Leaders and Heroes. 

Walker and Parkman: The Study Readers, 
Books IV, V, and VI. 

6. Reading about Valley Forge. 

Young and Field: Literary Readers, Book 
IV. 





Grades VII-VIII 


1. Reading widely in order to report to 
the class incidents in Washington’s life 
which indicate such character traits as 
courage, helpfulness, loyalty, modesty, 
unselfishness, accuracy, and trustworthi- 
ness. 

2. Being prepared to answer this ques- 
tion: “What was the secret of George 
Washington’s success throughout his 
life?” 

Baldwin: Four Great Americans. 


3. Listening to reading of Lincoln’s 
tribute to Washington; informal discus- 
sion. 

Schauffler: Washington's Birthday, p. 123. 


4. Listening to reading of parts of 
Washington’s Farewell Address, Septem- 
ber 17, 1796; Washington’s “Farewell to 
the Army,” November 2, 1783. 

Schauffler: Washington's Birthday, p. 283 
and p. 279. 


§. Reading orally statements that peo- 


ple have made about Washington. 
Schauffler: Washington's Birthday, p. 115. 


6. Reading at least one book for pleas- 
ure. 

Burton: Story of the Indians of New Eng- 
land, 

Colonial Stories. 

Curtis: Little Maid of Bunker Hill. 

———-—Little Maid of Massachusetts Colony. 

Hart and Hazard: Colonial Children. 

Hart and Hill: Camps and Firesides of the 
Revolution. 


7. Collecting stories, poems, and songs 
relating to the Revolutionary period. 

8. Reading orally Patrick Henry's 
“Address to the Virginia Convention.” 

Schauffler: Independence Day, p. 72. 

9. Planning an original dramatization 
of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence based upon group and indi- 
vidual reading. 

10. Searching for statement regarding 
origin of the quotation: “First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

Baldwin: Four Great Americans, p. 62. 


11. Finding out about Washington's 
home. 
Blaisdell and Ball: Short Stories from 


American History, p. 104. 


ACTIVITIES 
BASED UPON SOcIAL STUDIES 


Grades I-III 


1. Listening to and enjoying stories of 
Washington and Lincoln, and the story 
of the first flag. 


Grades IV-VI 


1. Contrasting colonial life with out 
own: foods, clothing, travel, and customs. 

2. Constructing and furnishing kitch- 
ens of 1732 and 1937. 


(Continued on page %2) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Grapes I-III 
Motivation 


“In November every four years the peo- 
ple in all of the states in the United 
States hold an election to decide who is 
to be president. Your father and mother 
yote for the man they think-will make the 
best president. A long time ago Abraham 
Lincoln was chosen to be our president. 
Here are some books which tell about 
Abraham Lincoln when he was a little 
boy. One of the stories tells about 
Abraham and his little brown dog, and 
another story is about the first book he 
ever owned and how he paid for it. 

“You may choose the book you want to 
read. Then we'll have a story hour this 
afternoon, and each of us will tell a story 
about Abraham Lincoln when he was a 
little boy.” 


Reading List for Grades I-III 


Baldwin, James: Fifty Famous People, 
“Saving the Birds,” p. 7 (American Book 
Co.). 

Bass, Florence: S/ories of Pioneer Life, 
for Young Readers (Heath). “His First 
Home,” pp. 85-86; “His Life in Ken- 
tucky,” pp. 86-87; “Removal to Indiana,” 
pp. 87-89; “A New Home,” pp. 90-93; 
“A Better Home,” pp. 93-94; “Lincoln at 
School,” pp. 94-95; “Lincoln a Young 
Man,” pp. 96-97. 

Blaisdell, A. F.; and Ball, F. K.: Amer- 
ican History for Little Folks, p. 122 
(Little Brown). 

Elson, W. H.; and Gray, W. S.: Elson- 
Gray Basic Readers, Book Two, “Lincoln 
and His Dog,” p. 194 (Scott Foresman). 

Horsford, I. M.: S/ories of Our Hol- 
idays, p. 47 (Silver Burdett). 


Grapes IV-VI 
Motivation 


“Several authors have pictured for us 
the hardships and dangers of life on the 
frontier. It might be interesting to read 
two or three accounts of Lincoln’s boy- 
hood. For example, you might read 
Pioneers of America, Boys and Girls of 
Pioneer Days, and Stories of Pioneer Life, 
for Young Readers. 

“Some of the books on your reading list 
describe Lincoln as a young man. You 
will be interested in his experiences as a 
captain in the Black Hawk War, as a 
clerk in a grocery store, and in his jour- 
ney down the Mississippi River on a flat- 

at, as well as in other incidents of his 
youth.” 


Reading List for Grades IV-VI 


Bailey, C. §.: Boys and Girls of Pioneer 
Days, from Washington to Lincoln (Flan- 
agan). 


Baldwin, James: Four Great Americans, 
P. 179 (American Book Co.). 
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Bass, Florence: S/ories of Pioneer Life, 
for Young Readers (Heath). 

Blaisdell, A. F.; and Ball, F. K.: Pioneers 
of America (Little Brown). 

Brooks, E. $.: True Story of Abraham 
Lincoln (Lothrop Lee & Shepard). 

Coe, F. E.: Makers of the Nation 
(American Book Co.). 

Dickinson, A. D.; and Dickinson, 
Helen, eds.: Children’s Second Book of 
Patriotic Stories (Doubleday Doran). 

Gordy, W. F.: American Leaders and 
Heroes, p. 282 (Scribner). 

Our Patriots, p. 163 (Scribner). 

Haaren, J. H.; and Poland, A. B.: Fa- 
mous Men of Modern Times, p. 316 
(American Book Co.). 

Lindsay, Maud M.: Silverfoot (Loth- 
rop Lee & Shepard). 

Mace, W. H.: Lincoln, the Man of the 
People, “Little Lives of Great Men” 
(Rand McNally). 

Mathiews, F. K.: Boy Scouts Book of 
Campfire Stories, p. 155 (Appleton-Cen- 
tury). 

McMurry, C. A.: Pioneers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, p. 170, “Pioneer History 
Stories,” Book 2 (Macmillan). 

Mowry, W. A.; and Mowry, A. M.: 
First Steps in the History of Our Country, 
p. 245 (Silver Burdett). 

Olcott, F. J.: Good Stories for Great 
Birthdays, p. 174 (Houghton Mifflin). 

Our Holidays, Their Meaning and Spir- 
if, p. 87. Retold from S/. Nicholas (Ap- 
pleton-Century). 

Phillips, E. C.: Story of Nancy Hanks 
(Houghton Mifflin). 
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Putnam, M. L.: Children’s Life of 
Abraham Lincoln (McClurg). 

Schauffler, R. H., ed.: Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, “Our American Holidays” (Dodd 
Mead). 

Tappan, Eva M.: American Hero Sto- 
ries, p. 240 in the Riverside Bookshelf edi- 
tion (Houghton Mifflin) . 

Verdery, Katherine: A 
(Bobbs-Merrill) . 

Whipple, Wayne: Story-Life of Lincoln 
(Winston). 

Young, Ella F.; and Field, W. T.: Lif- 
erary Readers, Book V, p. 261 (Ginn). 


Grapes VII-VIII 


Motivation 


Dixie Doll 


“Abraham Lincoln is generally recog- 
nized as one of America’s outstanding 
citizens. As you read the story of his life 
you may discover certain traits of char- 
acter which contributed largely to his 
greatness. Copy the reference and the 
source in your notebook. I'd suggest that 
you read one biography of Lincoln, and 
one book on your reading list.” 


Reading List for Grades VII-VIII 


Altsheler, J. A.: Young Trailers, 
“Young Trailers Series,” No. 1 (Apple 
ton-Century ). 

Andrews, M. R. S.: The Perfect T rib- 
ule (Scribner). 

Barton, W. E.: 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

Brooks, FE. S.: 
335 (Crowell). 


(Continued on page 74) 


Great Good Man 


Historic Americans, p. 





In This Picture by Frederick Mizen, We See Lincoln as a Clerk in the Store at New Salem 
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Poems 
Qur Readers 
A RULE FOR LIVING 


JOHN WESLEY 


Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 


INDEPENDENCE BELL 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


There was tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down,— 

People gathering at the corners, 
Where they whisper’d each to each, 

And the sweat stood on their temples 
With the earnestness of speech. 


As the bleak Atlantic currents 
Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the State-House, 
So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 
Made a harmony profound 
Till the quiet street of chestnuts 
Was all turbulent with sound. 


“Will they do it?” “Dare they do it?” 
“Who is speaking?” “What's the 
news?” 

“What of Adams?” “What of Sherman?” 
“Oh, God grant they won’t refuse!” 
“Make some way there!” “Let me near- 

er!” 
“T am stifling!” “Stifle, then! 
When a nation’s life’s at hazard, 
We've no time to think of men!” 


So they surged against the State-House, 
While all solemnly inside 
Sat the Continental Congress, 
Truth and reason for their guide, 
O’er a simple scroll debating, 
Which, though simple it might be, 
Yet should shake the cliffs of England 
With the thunders of the free. 


Far aloft in that high steeple 
Sat the bellman, old and gray; 
He was weary of the tyrant 
And his iron-scepter’d sway, 
So he sat, with one hand ready 
On the clapper of the bell, 
When his eye should catch the signal 
The very happy news to tell. 
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Have Asked For 


See, see! the dense crowd quivers 
Through all its lengthen’d line, 
As the boy beside the portal 
Hastens forth to give the sign 
With his little hands uplifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark! with deep, clear intonation, 
Breaks his young voice on the air. 


Hush’d the people’s swelling murmur, 
List the boy’s strong joyous cry: 
“Ring!” he shouts aloud; “Ring! grandpa, 
Ring! O ring for Liberty!” 
And straightway, at the signal, 
The old bellman lifts his hand, 
And sends the good news, making 
Iron music through the land. 


How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air, 

Till the clang of freedom muffled 
The calmly-gliding Delaware! 

How the bonfires and the torches 
Lighted up the night’s repose, 

And from the flames, like phoenix, 
Fair liberty arose! 


That old State-House bell is silent, 
Hush’d is now its clamorous tongue; 
But the spirit it awaken’d 
Still is living,—ever young; 
And, when we greet the smiling sunlight 
On the fourth of each July, 
We will ne’er forget the bellman 
Who betwixt the earth and sky, 
Rung out, loudly, Independence; 
Which, please God, shall never die! 


LITTLE BY LITTLE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Little by little the time goes by— 

Short, if you sing through it, long, if you 
sigh. 

Little by little——an hour a day, 


Gone with the years that have vanished 
away. 


Little by little the race is run; 
Trouble and waiting and toil are done! 


Little by little the skies grow clear; 
Little by little the sun comes near; 


Little by little the days smile out, 
Gladder and brighter on pain and doubt; 


Little by little the seed we sow 
Into a beautiful yield will grow. 





Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong; 


Little by little the Wrong gives way— 
Little by little the Right has sway. 


Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 


Little by little the good in man 
Blossoms to beauty, for human ken; 


Little by little the God of all 
Lifts the world nearer the pleading call, 


GOD GIVE US MEN 


J. G. HOLLAND 


God give us men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
willing hands; 
Men whom the lust cf office does noi 
kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie; 
Men who can stand before a dema- 
gogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking! 
For while the rabble with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little 


deeds 


Mingle in selfish strife; lo! Freedom 
weeps! 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps! 


IF | HAD THE TIME 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


If I had the time to find a place 
And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self, that stands no 
show 
In my daily life that rushes so, 
It might be then I would see my soul 
Was stumbling still toward the shining 
goal— 
I might be nerved by the thought sub- 
lime, 


If I had the time! 


If I had the time to let my heart 
Speak out and take in my life a part, 
To look about and stretch a hand 
To a comrade quartered on_no-luck 
land, 
Ah, God! If I might but just sit still 
And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 
I think that my wish with God would 
rhyme— 
If T had the time! 
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. A Unit on Mother Goose 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN I. APPLER 


Teacher, Sight Conservation Class, Grades 1-3, Joseph P. Henry Public School, Washington, D.C. 


I. How initiated. 
A. Pictures illustrating nursery rhymes 
to be painted on paper for the walls 
of a doll’s playroom were decided upon. 
ll. B. Children became more interested in 
Mother Goose while using a kitchen al- 
ready made for Old Mother Hubbard. 
[I. How enriched. 
A. Encouraging children to bring their 
Mother Goose books and pictures from 
home. 
and B. Reading from these books by chil- 
dren and by teacher. 


- C. Posting pictures. 
D. Children saying rhymes. 
oie E. Teacher reading unfamiliar ones. 
1 F. Children choosing their favorite 
si rhymes. 
” G. Showing lantern slides. 
H. Dramatizing rhymes. 
a“ Ill. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. Language. 
ith- 1. Discussion of how to depict the 
rhymes. 
Ve 


a) Which are best for painting. 
- b) Which for construction, 
4 c) Which for dramatization. 
_ (1) Materials to be used. 

(2) Costumes. 


icele (3) Characters. 
2. Classification of rhymes. 
dom . . 
a) Fun or nonsense. 
: b) Science. 
— c) Nature. 
d) Geography. 
3. Dramatization. 
(For a résumé of the play which 
the pupils worked out, see page 72.) 
B. Reading. 
1. Plans growing out of group dis- 
cussions. 
ls no 2. Booklets. 
3. Class record of progress of activ- 
ity. 
] 4. Charts. 
ining §. Bulletin-board notices, directions, 


pictures with captions, and informa- 
- sub- tion. 

6. Rhymes found in library books to 

be read to class. 

7. Individual Mother Goose reading 

workbooks, made by the teacher. 


’ Each page contained a reading exer- 

j Cise on some rhyme. 

»-luck 8. Book made by the children, con- 
taining paintings of rhymes and orig- 

‘ill inal poems. 

-will, C. Writing. 

would 1. Words and sentences relating to 


Mother Goose. 


2. Invitations. 
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3. Answers to questions. 
4. Informal tests. 
D. Number work. 
1. Problems. 
How many went up the hill, etc. 
2. Measuring. 
a) Material for costumes. 
b) Paper for scenery. 
E. Art appreciation. 
1. Large Mother Goose pictures. 
2. Colored lantern slides. 
F. Music. 
1. Mother Goose songs in First Year 
Music. 
2. Dances in Mother Goose Song 
Book. 


3. Phonograph records. 


} 
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Paper Dolls Like These Will Add Interest to a Mother Goose Unit. For Patterns, See Page 32. 


G. Industrial arts. 
1. Constructing clock, crook, cup- 
board, horn, well, etc. 
2. Painting. 
a) Scenes for border. 
b) Scenery for play. 
3. Making costumes. 


IV. Outcomes expected. 


A. Discussions. 
1. A greater appreciation of good 
literature. 
2. A larger oral vocabulary. 
3. Increased ability to plan and car- 
ry out ideas. 
4. Greater ability to discuss ideas. 
§. Skill in judging contributions of 
group. 

B. Work periods. 
1. Co-operation; initiative; and per- 
severance, 


2. Correct use of time, tools, and 
materials. 
3. Respect for the work of others. 
C. Appreciation. 
1. Ability to listen thoughtfully to 
opinions of others. 
2. Joy in participation. 
3. Some independent creative ex- 
pression. 
D. Dramatization. 
1, Co-operation. 
2. Sharing with others. 
3. Joy in self-expression. 
4. Response to stimulation. 
§. Distinct enunciation. 
E. Dances and games, 
1. Fair play. 
2. Leadership. 
3. Co-operation. 
4. Expression. 
§. Rhythmic skills. 
F. Reading. 
1. General interest in reading. 
2. Looking for stories that add inter- 
est to the activity. 
3. Reading stories about the activity. 
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4. Some ability to record and read 
activity experiences. 
§. Increasing skill in mechanics of 
reading. 
6. Increasing vocabulary of sight 
words. 
7. Finding rhyming words. 
8. Reading and following directions. 
G. Writing. 
1. Feeling the need for writing. 
2. Ability to write letters, and words 
and sentences needed in activity. 
3. Writing invitations to play. 
H. Number work. 
1. Appreciation for need of num- 
bers. 
2. Being exact in number work. 
3. Measuring. 
4, Counting. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS « “The Fifer” 
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Three Tests for February 


TESTS ON LINCOLN 
AND WASHINGTON 


ALMA ZWICKER 


Teacher, Monfort Heights School, 
Hamilton County, Ohio 


l. Fil blanks with whichever word is 
correct: Lincoln or Washington. 


l. was born in Virginia. 

2 was born in Kentucky. 

= was the sixteenth President 
of the United States. 

4, _..... fought in the Revolutionary 
War. 

§, _...... wanted to be a sailor in his 
youth. 

— _ was born in 1809. 


Il. Write after each statement the cor- 
rect date, found in the list below. 

1. Treaty of Paris was signed. 

2. Lincoln delivered the Gettysburg 
Address. 

3. The Revolutionary War began. 

4. Washington came into possession of 
Mount Vernon. 

§. Lincoln was elected president. 

6. Washington was inaugurated presi- 
dent. 

a) 1863 

b) 1789 


c) 1860 
d) 1783 


e) 1752 
f) 1775 


Ill. Identify the following people. 

1. Edwin M. Stanton 

2. Nancy Hanks 

3. Martha Custis 

4. Lord Cornwallis 

§. Stephen A. Douglas 

a) a British general who was defeated 
by Washington 

b) Washington’s wife 

c) Lincoln’s opponent in a series of 
debates 

d) Lincoln’s mother 


e) the Secretary of War in Lincoln’s 
Cabinet 


IV. Write T after the statement if it is 
true; write F if it is false. 

1. Lincoln spent very little time in 
school. 

2. Washington was educated in Eng- 
land. 
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3. The Lincoln Memorial in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is a tall marble shaft. 

4. Washington fought under a British 
general at one time. 

§. Lincoln was called the “Father of 
His Country.” 

6. Washington’s tomb may be visited 
at Washington, D.C. 

(For key, see page 84) 


A TEST ON MANNERS 


HAROLD CLARENCE SIMPSON 


Teacher, Eureka School, Glasco, Kansas 


I. Underline the word or phrase in pa- 
renthesis which makes each sentence true. 

1. It is (rude, polite) to laugh at the 
mistakes of others. 

2. We should use (pleasant, harsh) 
tones in speaking. 

3. One (should, should not) interrupt 
a person speaking. 

4. When passing anyone on the street, 
walk to the (left, right). 

§. It (is, is not) polite to eat candy or 
chew gum during an entertainment. 
6. Our jokes should (amuse, 

barrass) those listening. 

7. We should (have confidence in, sus- 
pect) others. 

8. In our homes we (should be careful, 
need not take the trouble) to practice 
courtesy. 

9. We should be especially thoughtful 
of (children, old people). 

10. The purpose of the (knife, fork) is 
to convey food to the mouth. 


em- 


II. Think over the following questions 
and answer them in your own words. 

1. Have you ever known a courteous 
or tactful reply to prevent a quarrel? Ex- 
plain how this could be done. 

2. Why is it poor taste to talk about 
religion or politics in a mixed crowd? 
Name subjects that might be safely dis- 
cussed, 

3. What do you think is meant by such 
statements as “Character is what you are 
in the dark,” and “I am my own engi- 
neer.” Write a paragraph about each one. 

(For key, see page 84) 


A GEOGRAPHY TEST 


MARGARET RIGGS 


Supervisor in the Training Schooi, 
Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Alva, Oklahoma 


Each of the following customs or activi- 
ties is found chiefly in one of the climatic 
zones, Arctic, Temperate, or Tropical. 
After the number of each, write the zone 
in which that fact is true. 

1. The growing season lasts through- 
out the year. 

2. Dog sleds are used to carry supplies. 

3. Swimming is enjoyed at one season 
of the year, and sleighing at another. 

4. Travel in the jungles is usually slow 
and difficult. 

§. Many of the houses are of wood or 
brick. 

6. Much transportation is carried on 
between many large cities. 

7. Very little clothing is worn through- 
out the year. 

8. There is swimming out of doors 
throughout the year. 

9. There is little or no swimming out 
of doors. 

10. No plants can grow for over six 
months of the year. 

11. The native peoples are not very en- 
ergetic. 

12. Much fishing is done by cutting 
holes in the ice. 

13. People eat mostly meat, but almost 
no oranges, bananas, or pineapples. 

14. Huts made of bamboo are kept high 
off the ground by being built on poles. 

15. Heavy clothing is seldom, if ever, 
worn. 

16. Many of the people go barefoot 
throughout the year. 

17. Frequent changes in temperature 
make it difficult to know what to wear. 

18. Ice and coal are both widely used at 
different seasons. 

19. White people find the heat and 
moisture in the lowlands uncomfortable. 

20. People stop work for several hours 
during the middle of the day. 

21. The inhabitants exchange furs, seal- 
skins, and dried fish for products from 
other climatic zones. 

(For key, see page 84) 
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Two Primary Reading Tests 


DESCRIBED AND DISCUSSED, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING THEM 


LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


Primary Supervisor, Beaufort Elementary School, Beaufort, South Carolina 


@ THE tests given below were devised 
for use by the busy classroom teacher 
who wishes to measure roughly a number 
of reading skills at one time—rate and 
comprehension of silent reading, silent- 
reading habits, rate and quality of oral 
reading, and recognition of familiar 
words out of context. The results may 
serve as a basis for dividing the second 
grade into reading groups of like ability. 
The tests may be used in the third grade 
for observation of reading habits, and for 
diagnosis of the reading difficulties of the 
slow group. 
The vocabulary was selected from A 


Grades, by Arthur I. Gates, published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The first test contains forty different 
words, of which all except eight were 
taken from the first two hundred words 
of the Gates list. These exceptions, with 
their ranking in the list, are as follows: 
every (366), feed (985), must (401), 
rabbit (288), so (240), will (276), Jack 
(not on list), and Bunny (not on list). 
The second test has fifty-five words. 
Twenty-six are repeated from the first 
test, including five that are not in the 
first two hundred words of the Gates list 
(rabbit, so, will, Jack, and Bunny). 


which all are taken from the first two 
hundred words of the Gates list except 
the following: again (214), but (206), 
could (330), happy (512), seen (810), 
hop (385), lost (912), oh (279), sad 
(1009), thank (326), and then (485). 

The words not contained in the first 
two hundred should give little or no diffi- 
culty, because most of them are easily 
read from context clues or by phonetic 
analysis. 

Each child should be tested individual- 
ly in a quiet place. Giving individual 
tests in the classroom is not recommended, 
because the teacher’s attention is chen 





1 Reading Vocabulary for the Primary ‘There are twenty-nine new words, of (Continued on page 72) 
e 

" 

S. Jack was a little boy. Bunny liked the little house. 

mn One day he said, “I wane a rabbit. Mother, He liked Jack, too. 

= will you give me a rabbit?” 

His mother said, “Yes, Jack.” a for I mother too 
or So his mother gave him a rabbit. be gave is must want 
- It was a little white rabbit. boy give it one was 

Jack said, “I will call him Bunny.” Bunny — good Jack rabbit — white 
h- Mother said, “Be good to Bunny. He is your call he liked said will 
- rabbit. You must feed him every day.” day him little sO yes 

So Jack was good to his rabbit. every his made the you 
mt He made a little house for Bunny. feed house me to your 
SIX 





en- 


Jack had a rabbit. 
ing The rabbit was little and white. 
Jack called him Bunny. 


Jack called, “Come, Bunny. Come to me.” 
The little rabbit came hop, hop, hop. 
Then Jack was happy again. 











One day Jack was very sad. “Thank you, Mother,” he said. 
nigh His rabbit was lost. 
os Jack looked for Bunny, but he could not find a could hop no the 
| him. again day house _—not then 
foot So the little boy went to his mother. and find I oh to 
_ He said, “Mother, have you seen Bunny? 1 boy for is one under 
ear. can not find him. I have looked and looked.” Bunny _ had Jack rabbit very 
od at Mother said, “No, Jack, I have not seen your but happy little sad was 
“al rabbit. But I will help you find him.” by have look said went 
ble. Then Jack and Mother went to look for called he looked see white 
hours Bunny. came help lost seen will 
wi By and by Mother said, “Oh, I see him! He is can him me sO you 
from under the house.” come his mother thank your 
1937 § THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1937 21 
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STORIES FOR FEBRUARY 





The Tiniest Pigeon 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
RILLA M. ENGLE 


This story is reprinted, by request, from “Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans,” February, 1917. 


B® ONCE, hundreds of years ago in the 
city of Rome, a pretty little pigeon 
built her nest high up in the walls of an 
old palace. By and by there were five 
little white eggs, and oh, how proud Mrs. 
Pigeon was! She kept them warm under 
her soft wings and after a while four 
funny wee babies broke through their 
shells and peeked out to take a look at the 
world. They were too high up to see 
down into the quaint old Roman street, 
but they could look at the blue sky and the 
fleecy white clouds as they sailed by. 

“Oh, what a funny world,” they said, 
and laughed with glee. But the mother 
pigeon looked anxiously at the one tiny 
egg, smaller than the rest, that was still 
unbroken. 

“Push it out of the nest,” the father 
pigeon said. “It’s not going to hatch.” 

“No,” answered the mother, “I will 
keep it warm a few days more.” 

But one, two, three days passed, and 
still it was not hatched. 

“T told you so,” said the father. “Push 
it out.” 

“Tust one day more,” pleaded the 
mother. “Surely it will hatch by then.” 

And sure enough, the very next day the 
mother heard a feeble chirp, and a wee, 
wee little one poked its head up under her 
wings. 

“Look!” she cried to the father bird. 
“Just as I said; it needed only a few days 
more.” 

“Humph!” he said. “Looks mighty 
small to me; not like these other big fel- 
lows.” 

“Give him time,” said the mother. “He 
will grow,” and she rubbed his head ten- 
derly with her bill. 

But the tiniest pigeon remained the 
tiniest pigeon, though he did his best to 
grow. His feathers came out, the loveliest 
shades of brown and green and purple and 
gold, but still he was undoubtedly the ti- 
niest pigeon. And the tiniest pigeon was 
very sad, for he longed to be big and 
strong and admired as his brothers were. 

“Oh, Mother,” he sighed, “there doesn’t 
seem to be any place in the world for a 
tiniest pigeon!” 

“Never mind, son,” soothed the moth- 
er; “even the smallest sparrow is given his 
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work in the world to do. Surely there 
will be something for such a dear little 
tiniest pigeon.” 

Now, the palace where the tiniest pig- 
eon lived was the home of the good Bishop 
Valentine, because of his goodness the 
best-loved man in Rome. Every day the 
good Bishop sent messages of love to all 
his friends; a handful of pansies, with 
their dear little faces, to the sick princess 
in the great palace; a basket of fresh 
strawberries to the little lame girl in the 
poorest street; or perhaps just a letter tell- 
ing them how he loved them, for the dear 
old man loved everything, even the little 
pigeons that flew about. 

One day Valentine noticed the tiniest 
pigeon and smiled because he was so pret- 
ty. And the tiniest pigeon loved him for 
that smile. Every day he flew to his study 
window and peeped in at him, while the 
good Bishop smiled at him tenderly. 

But there was one man in Rome that 
hated dear Valentine because he was so 
good and because the people loved him. It 
was the wicked king, Claudius, the might- 
iest king in the world. Day by day he sat 
on his throne and heard the people praise 
Valentine and say how they loved him. 

“Go to his palace,” he cried one day 
to his soldiers, “and take this old man 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The Tiniest Pigeon Finds Bishop Valentine 


Ann Jean's Valentine 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARJORY SMITH 


B ANN JEAN'S little friend, Marian, 
had just gone home after visiting an 
hour at Ann Jean’s house. Marian was a 
year older than. Ann Jean and went to 
school, as Ann Jean would do next year. 

“Mother,” said Ann Jean, “Marian told 
me that tomorrow will be Valentine Day 
and that they will make valentines at 
school. Will you help me make one?” 

“Of course,” said Mother. “We will 
make one tomorrow.” 

Ann Jean was very happy when the 
time came to make the valentine. 

Mother and Ann Jean sat down at a 
table. On the table were a sheet of red 
paper, a sheet of white paper, a cardboard 
heart, a jar of paste, a pair of small scis- 
sors, and a crayon. 

“Do we need all of these things to make 
a valentine?” asked Ann Jean. 

“Yes,” said Mother. “When our val- 
entine is finished, you will see that we have 
used everything on the table.” 

Mother folded the sheet of white paper 
and began to cut its edges in scallops. 

“Let me,” begged Ann Jean. She took 
the scissors and made them go in and out, 
in and out; and her scallops were almost 
as good as Mother’s. 

“We've used the scissors and the white 
paper,” she said. “What next, Mother?” 

Mother put the cardboard heart on the 
red paper, traced around it with the 
crayon, and then cut the paper carefully 
on the line. Ann Jean pasted the red 
heart on the scalloped paper. 

“How pretty!” she said. “We did use 
everything on the table, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, but we have not finished yet,” 
Mother told her. “We will use the crayon 
again.” 

Ann Jean knew how to print. Mother 
spelled out the letters and Ann Jean made 
them. They were “To My Valentine.” 

“There!” said Mother. “That’s a pret- 
ty valentine. What will you do with it, 
Ann Jean?” 

“I am going to give it to the person I 
love best,” smiled Ann Jean. 

“Who is that?” 

“Why, it’s you, Mother!” 
laughed. 

It was a joke on Mother, not to know 
that she had helped make her own valen- 
tine! 


Ann Jean 


QUESTIONS 


1. Did Ann Jean go to school? 

2. Can you name three things used in 
making the valentine? 

3. Why did Ann Jean give Mother the 
valentine? 
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When Dick Forgot 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY OPAL HOLLENBECK 


& IT WAS a cold winter morning and 

the ground was covered with deep 
snow. When John and Dick had eaten 
their breakfast their mother said, “The 
snow must be cleared from the porches 
and walks. John, you may clear the front 
porch and walk, and Dick, you clear the 
back porch and walk.” 

John put on a warm coat, a cap with 
ear muffs, and his gloves. He got a shovel 
and was soon busy removing big shovel- 
fuls of snow from the front porch. 

As Dick walked into the living room, 
he saw a book he had been reading the 
evening before. He picked up the book, 
thinking, “I'll read just one more chapter 
and then I'll do my work.” 

When the chapter was finished, he was 
so interested in the’ story that he forgot 
all about shoveling snow, and kept right 
on reading. Finally his mother asked, 
“Have you done your work, Dick?” 

“Not yet,” he answered, “but I will.” 

When John had finished his work, he 
saw that the walks of the old lady who 
lived next door were still covered with 
snow. He shoveled them for her. 

When Dick’s mother came into the liv- 
ing room to dust, he was still reading. 
“Have you finished your work so soon?” 
she asked. 

“Not yet,” answered Dick. “I’m going 
to in a minute.” 

John came home and put some coal in 
the furnace, set the table for lunch, and 
helped his mother in several other ways. 
Dick didn’t put his book down until lunch 
was ready. Before they had finished eat- 
ing the boys’ Uncle Tom came in. 


“How many boys want to go skatin 
; y boy g g 
with me?” he asked. 


“I do!” exclaimed Dick. 

“So do I,” said John. 

“We'll start as soon as you have eaten 
your lunch,” said Uncle Tom. 

“Have you done your work, Dick?” his 
mother asked. 

“Oh!” he said, “I forgot it.” 

“Tm sorry you are so forgetful,” replied 
his mother, “because you'll miss an enjoy- 
able time skating.” 

“Can’t I do the work when I come 
home?” said Dick. 

“Not this time,” replied his mother. 

‘The snow must be cleared away first. 
By the time you have finished, it will be 
too late for you to go.” 

As Dick shoveled the snow he kept 
thinking of the good time he could have 
had skating. “This is never going to hap- 
Pen to me again,” he thought. “I’m go- 
ing to do my work when I should.” 
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Maggie and Mr. Lincoln at the Home of Mrs. Converse 


Two Tender Hearts 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


BH I AM going to tell you a true story 
about a little girl named Maggie, 
whose last name I never knew, and a man 


whose name I have always known—. 


Abraham Lincoln. It so happened that 
Maggie, Abraham Lincoln, and I lived in 
the same town, Springfield, Illinois, al- 
though both of them had been gone from 
the town many years before I came to 
live there. 

In Springfield there lived also an old 
gentleman whose name was Dr. Converse. 
He told me the story I am going to tell 
you now. His mother was one of the per- 
sons in the story, and she had told it to 
him. 

Maggie was a little girl from an or- 
phans’ home in Springfield. She had a 
very kind and tender heart. When any- 
one spoke cross words to her she would 
cry. 

When Maggie was fourteen years old 
she went to live in Abraham Lincoln’s 
home to help with the housework. (This 
was before he became President of the 
United States.) She was proud and happy 
to do her best work for Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln. Every Saturday afternoon she 
was paid two silver dollars. 

Mrs. Lincoln was kind to Maggie. She 
made nice dresses for her, and gave her 
two dolls and pretty pieces of silk for 
her doll clothes. 

Mrs. Lincoln had many friends. She 
liked to dress up and go to parties at the 
homes of her friends. Sometimes she 
worked very fast and very hard to get the 
housework done so she could go to a party. 
This made her nervous and often pro- 
voked when things did not go right. 


One day in February Mrs. Lincoln was 
invited to an afternoon sewing party. It 
happened to be the day that Mrs. Lincoln 
always baked the bread. She thought if 
she hurried with the housework, and 
Maggie did her part well, she could get 
the bread ready and in the oven before 
she went to the party, and perhaps Maggie 
could take care of the baking. So she 
kneaded the white, soft dough three times 
during the morning, kept it in a warm 
place in the kitchen to rise, and finally 
made the dough into loaves, put butter 
over the top of each, and had them all 
ready to rise for the last time. After 
dinner she hurried upstairs to dress for 
the party. 

Soon she came down dressed in a silk 
gown trimmed with many ruffles. She 
wore her new lace collar. 

Maggie had just finished washing the 
dishes. Mrs. Lincoln said, “Maggie, I am 
going to Mrs. Herndon’s to a sewing 
party, and I have the bread all ready for 
the oven. I am going to let you bake it.” 

Maggie felt a little worried, for she had 
never baked any bread before, but she was 
pleased to be trusted with such a task, so 
she said, “I think I can bake the bread if 
you tell me how. I will do my best.” 

Mrs. Lincoln put the loaves into the 
oven, and closed the door. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Lincoln, “the fire is 
just right. Leave the draft closed until 
half past two; then open the draft and 
put in a shovelful of coal. After a few 
minutes, when the fire gets started, close 
the draft. Now don’t forget to close the 
draft after the fire gets started.” 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Audio-Visual Materials 
for the Schoolroom 


WILLIAM LEWIN 


Teacher of English, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
and Chairman, Committee on Motion Pictures, 
Department of Secondary Education, National Education Association 


B GREAT as has been the development 

of the photoplay as an educational in- 
strument, the most commonly used visual 
and auditory aids to the teacher are still 
the wall map, the lantern slide, and the 
The trend is toward 
an increasing use of all audio-visual aids, 
and it is likely that the nonmechanical 
devices, because of their simplicity and 
economy, will long remain of outstanding 
importance in the classroom. 

The latest survey of this field, recently 
conducted by the United States Ofhce of 
Education,” indicates that the use of wall 
maps is well-nigh universal and that other 


phonograph record. 


nonmechanical aids (objects, specimens, 
models, charts, graphs, and mounted pic- 
tures, posters, Cartoons, stereographs ) are 
also more widely used than mechanical 
aids because they are for the most part 
“inex pensive and easy to obtain.” How- 
ever, in approximately 9,000 school sys- 
tems, which represent an enrollment of 
17,000,000 pupils, more than 3,400,000 


lantern slides are in use, as well as more 


Results of the survey are presented in a National 
Visual Edueation Directory, published by the American 
Council on Edueation, Washington, Du 





Spencer Lens Co, 


ot pictures. 


than 730,000 phonograph records. The 
most common of all mechanical aids in 
this field is the phonograph. 

Some idea of the frequency of use of 
mechanical aids may be obtained from the 
fact that approximately 25,000 stereopti- 
cons of various types are used in these 
9,000 communities, as compared with 
some 12,000 radio sets and 10,000 motion- 
picture projectors. In other words, there 
are more stereopticons in the schools than 
radios and movie machines put together. 
Of talking-picture machines, only 800 
were reported in the schools of the nation, 
though the number is, of course, rapidly 
increasing. 

The importance of the phonograph is 


indicated by the fact that there are more 


than 38,000 of these reported in the sur- 


vey, or more than the combined numbers 
of all devices for the electrical projection 
(Such devices include glass- 
slide, filmstrip, micro slide, and opaque 
projectors; and projectors for 16 mm. 
silent motion pictures, 35 mm. motion 
pictures, and both 35 mm. and 16 mm. 


talking pictures. ) 





By Means of a Glass-Slide Projector, the Teaching of Geography Is Vitalized 
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Bausch & Lomb 


The Overhead Balopticon Permits a Teacher to 
Be Seated while Giving a Visual Lesson 


Inasmuch as approximately half of the 
schools of the nation are not equipped 
with electricity, the’ teachers in these 
schools must use the simpler devices, as 
well as the advantages which near-by 
communities may afford, as libraries, mu- 
secums, and excursions to industrial plants, 
Where the world cannot be brought into 
the classroom by means of the electrically 
projected picture, the classroom must seek 
the world outside or confine itself to more 
traditional aids. 
teachers the array of pictorial matter to be 
found in each issue of Tre INsrRuctor 
presents an opportunity for making the 
schoolroom a most interesting and color- 
ful workshop. 

Supplementing the visual aids to be 
found in the pages of Tre INsrrucror, 
progressiv e teachers will do well to famil- 
iarize themselves with the offerings of 
America’s leading manufacturers of ster- 
eopticons, lantern slides, miniature pic- 
tures, phonograph records, and the like. 

For information as to the use of var- 
ious types of stereopticons, send a_ post 
card to The Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y., makers of the Delineascope; or to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N.Y. For useful lists of lantern slides, 
write to Keystone View Co., Meadville, 
Pa. For information regarding picturols 
(strips of 35 mm. film bearing series of 
still pictures), address Society of Visual 
Education, Inc., 327 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. For material with which to 
make typewritten slides, write to Radio- 
Mat Slide Co., 1819 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. For material to make home- 
made or pupil-made glass slides in con- 
junction with outline drawings appearing 
in THE INSTRUCTOR, write to such firms 
as Keystone View Co. (mentioned above) 
or to Williams, Brown, and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Some 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Activities in the Social Studies 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


V. H. CULP 


Professor of Education and Director of Rural Education, 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


§ SCHOOL work in the social studies 
should cover a broad sector, be re- 
lated to present trends, teach the pupil to 
see relationships, cause him to feel the 
presence of social forces, and interest him 
in the social changes of the generation. 
Two requirements are essential in the 
teaching of the social studies. First is 
scholarship. Unless the teacher has this 
quality, progress will be of a hobbyhorse 
nature. The second requirement is ade- 
quate library facilities. The social studies 
must be made alive by the library and by 
the teacher who possesses a broad and 
thorough knowledge. 


— BUT even trained teachers and well- 

equipped libraries do not ensure re- 
sults in a system of society that is complex 
and ever-changing. An activity program 
is highly desirable, and should often be 
made the backbone of the work. This 
program should be practical, varied, inter- 
esting, thought-provoking, and _ reason- 
able. 

Teachers must be quick to grasp the 
challenge of a world that is full of excite- 
ment, surprises, changes, fulfillment of 
prophecy, and painful adjustments. The 
children must be helped to see relation- 
ships and to learn to think straight. The 
job of the teacher in the social studies is 
exceedingly difficult, but the work of so- 
cializing the child is imperative in a 
democracy. 

The following activities should be high- 
ly suggestive to the teacher. 

1. Letters. Letters might be written 
to children in other parts of the United 
States or in foreign lands. 

2. Scrapbooks. A fine project for a 
class in geography. 

3. Pictures. Collecting, studying, and 
arranging pictures are valuable. Pictures 
in texts should be the subject of class 
discussions. 

4. Cartoons. May sometimes be made 
by the children. Cartoons of the day 
should also be examined. 

§. Newspapers. A necessary part of 
the class equipment. Should be used to 
supplement the texts. 

6. Diagrams. Good to show relation- 
hips. Use colors for additional facts. 

7. Sand-table constructions. They are 
usually worth all the time they take. 

8. Debates. A valuable form of dis- 
Cussion. Have rich socializing values. 

9. Games. A fine way to drill. 

10. Dramatizations. Extremely valu- 
able. Try to give before audiences. 
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11. Imaginary trips. May be the result 
of wide reading. Are excellent language 
lessons and give experience in organizing 
material. 

12. Books of fiction. 
fully selected. 

13. Books dealing with travel and his- 
torical material. Of special interest to 
the brighter members of the class. 

14. Supplementary texts. Readings in 
such books add breadth to the course. 

15. Magazines. Such publications as the 
National Geographic Magazine and mag- 
azines on current events are helpful. 

16. Maps and map exercises. Fine type 
of exercise. Too much time should not 


Valuable if care- 


be used in drawing maps. Skeleton maps 
may be purchased. 

17. Special topics. Individual reports 
add to the interest of the class. 

18. Flash cards. Useful for drill work 
in fundamentals. 

19. Graphs. Useful in comparison of 
countries, production, and so on. 

20. Posters. Useful in all the social 
studies. The idea is the essential thing, 
not the workmanship. 

21. Question box. Good for review. 

22. Anecdotes and stories. These lend 
color and interest to history. 

23. Outlines. Should not be used as a 
regular diet. 

24. Pageants. Fine culminating activ- 
ity. When possible the public should be 
invited. This activity is worth a lot 
of regular school time. 

25. Excursions. Should be used more 
extensively. 

26. Radio programs. 
realistic details. 

(Continued on page 70) 


Useful in adding 


Success or Failure? 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY ANN PARDUE 


@ IT IS a mistake for a child ever to 

be made to feel that any of his efforts 
has resulted in complete failure. This can 
be avoided if the teacher earnestly tries 
not to be bound by a fixed method of 
doing things. 

One day a second grade was construct- 
ing small paper buildings to use in a model 
village. ‘Toward the latter part of the 
work period, when most of the buildings 
were nearing completion, a small voice 
piped up from the back of the room, “Oh, 
Miss A , just see what a funny- 
looking house Dick has made!” 

Immediately every pair of eyes in the 
room was bent upon the unhappy Dick, 
who first blushed scarlet and then buried 
his head in his arms. On his desk was the 
most dilapidated house imaginable. The 
chimney leaned precariously, and _ the 
doors and windows were crooked. 

Fortunately, his teacher had an under- 
standing heart. She realized that this pit- 
ifully constructed house was the result of 
Dick’s best efforts, and was determined 
that those efforts should not go unre- 
warded. 

Walking back to the embarrassed little 
boy’s desk, she picked up the house, while 
the other children watched to see what 
she would say and do. Dick still sat with 
bowed head, expecting to be criticized 
and reproved. 

After looking at the house from every 
angle, the teacher patted Dick’s head re- 





assuringly and said, “Why, Dick has 
thought of something that all of us had 
overlooked in planning our village. Did 
any of you ever see a town that didn’t 
have at least one tumble-down shanty in 
it? How many of you know of a vacant 
house in our town with sagging doors and 
windows and a crumbling chimney? | 
pass one every day.” 

Immediately every hand in the room 
went up. 

“Well,” she continued, “can’t you see 
why Dick built this ragged-looking little 
house? He realized that our village 
wouldn’t be complete without such a 
house in it.” 

Turning to Dick, who by this time had 
straightened up perceptibly and was fair- 
ly beaming, she added, “Dick, I’m so glad 
you thought of that.” 

Then, since she realized that Dick need- 
ed more practice in cutting and pasting, 
she said, “Now, if you’d like to make a 
perfect house, to show how this old one 
could be remodeled and repaired, you may 
do so, and we will display the two houses 
side by side.” 

With all the pains in the world, Dick 
set to work to build the “perfect” house, 
and the results were so gratifying that 
it was voted one of the very best houses. 
When the village was assembled, the chil- 
dren took great delight in pointing out to 
visitors the shanty and the way it looked 
after being repaired. 
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The Common Denominator 


A FIFTH-GRADE ARITHMETIC LESSON 
HELEN CAMPBELL 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, College Elementary School, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


@ A STUDY of cotton in our fifth 

grade had progressed to consideration 
of hazards to a cotton crop, and the boll 
weevil had been found significant. The 
children looked at two cotton bolls, a five- 
cavity seed pod and a four-cavity seed 
pod, and were told that the boll weevil 
attacks only one cavity of each boll. 
Which plant is better? 

In the discussion, a child asked, ““How 
much cotton would be saved by having 
the five-cavity kind of plant?” 

Someone answered, “If you have four 
sections full of cotton, you have just as 
much as if the weevil had never come.” 

Another argued, “But the sections are 
not so big if there are five of them, so you 
don’t have just as much.” 

Another followed with, “You lose a 
fifth of the crop instead of a fourth. That 
isn’t a very big saving, but maybe it’s 
worth it if you have a big plantation.” 

A fourth child said, “I would know 
how much is saved if I could subtract a 


fifth from a fourth.” 


B NOW the teacher might simply have 

satisfied curiosity by telling the an- 
swer to the problem. But it happened 
that this group was nearly ready to learn 
how to subtract, or to add, fractions of 
unlike denominators in which the com- 
mon denominator is not visible. 

So, leaving geography in order to think 
arithmetically for the present, the teacher 
wrote on the blackboard, in figures, one 
fourth less one fifth. Such comments 
followed as: 

“You can’t subtract them because the 
denominators are different.” 

“You can too subtract them, because a 
fifth is smaller than a fourth. I can’t do 
it, but it can be done.” 

“I felt so good when I could add a 
fourth and an eighth. Now I am all 
mixed up.” 

“I bet we could figure out how they can 
be subtracted. (To the teacher.) Do 
you know how? Well, don’t tell us, just 
give us a hint.” 

The teacher then suggested, “Suppose 
we go over the problems in fractions that 
you can do and see what there is about 
them that will help with this one.” 

The children dictated and worked a se- 
ries of familiar abstract problems—factors 
with like numerators and denominators 
and with like denominators but unlike 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This arithmetic lesson was 
taught by Georgia Kelderhouse, at College Ele- 
mentary School, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
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numerators; factors whose total was less 
than one; factors whose total was an im- 
proper fraction; and, finally, factors with 
unlike denominators, in which the com- 
mon denominator was visible. 

The children saw again, as they had 
seen less clearly before, that each new step 
contained a new difficulty, but that each 
type in turn was closely related to the sim- 
pler type, and had only one element of 
novelty. Early in the process of review 
the most mathematical child said that the 
cotton problem was all a question of how 
to get those denominators changed to a 
like denominator. Gradually, the slower 
children comprehended this fact. 


BH WHEN most (not all) of the chil- 

dren in the class were wondering defi- 

nitely how to expand those denominators 

(not how to “get the answer”’) , the teach- 

er suggested that they add each of the fol- 
lowing groups of fractions: 

Ys Va Ys “ Y: 

Ys Ys Ye | 

%s vs 

The element of novelty was slight 
enough to constitute a low, but real, hur- 
dle. The common denominator was still 
visible, but there were present two denom- 
inators not interchangeable. 

The attention was keen, for the whole 
lesson was pupil-initiated, though teacher- 
directed. Alert pupils soon saw that each 
problem of three factors suggested three 
combinations of two factors each. Explo- 
sive exclamaticns followed. The children 
experienced an intoxicating sense of cre- 
ative thinking when they announced, 
“You can add a half and a third if you 
change them both to sixths first.” 

Of course, followers among the pupi!s 
then saw that they could add, or subtract, 
thirds and fourths if they changed them 
both to twelfths. Others saw that they 
could do it similarly even if the numer- 
ators were larger and unlike. A series of 
problems of this type was worked. 


H MOST of the children had forgotten 
about the cotton crop, but eventually 
one came back to the original problem. 
“Then you can subtract a fifth from a 
fourth, but first you have to know what 
denominator to change both of them to.” 
The children floundered again (techni- 
cally we call it searching for a hypothesis) 
with such wonderings as: 
“It has to be a denominator that is big- 
ger than either of them.” 





“You can change fourths to twelfths, 
but you can’t change fifths to twelfths.” 

“You can change fifths to tenths and 
fifteenths, but not fourths.” 

“You can start with one denominator 
and think of all the denominators it can be 
changed to until you get the right one.” 

“In some problems we worked, the 
common denominator was as big as one 
dencminator times the other.” 

“Both ways work. Whether you guess 
or whether you multiply, you can change 
fourths and fifths to twentieths.” 

It must not be thought that quotations 
from the children’s comments are verba- 
tim; however, the sense of their reasoning 
is accurately given. Numerous irrelevant 
comments are omitted from this report, 
but they are a phase of thinking to be ex- 
pected. In the excitement of the mo- 
ment the children were ungrammatical, 
argumentative, and impolite. They be- 
came involved in long, wordy explana- 
tions; they fumbled for words, and 
substituted gestures; but they knew what 
they meant, and so did the other children 
and the teacher. 


BH SUCH a lesson may often last for an 

hour, even two hours—though it is 
said that thirty minutes is as long as we 
can ask for concentrated attention with- 
out undue fatigue! The point of differ- 
ence between this lesson and what the 
rule may say is that we have not asked for 
attention. The children are fatigued, 
physically and muscularly. They squirm 
about and stretch their legs. A few 
yawn. A few sigh. One says, “I don’t 
want to read even my library book now.” 
Their eyes shine and their voices sound 
excited. 

These are not the symptoms of over- 
stimulation leading to distraction, how- 
ever, but symptoms of stimulation that 
leads to a wholesome sense of achieve- 
ment. If the schedule does not allow for 
a complete lesson in one day, this proce- 
dure can progress for several days, but it 
is more fun to take it at one sitting. 

We cannot say that time has been 
wasted; rather it has been economically 
invested. An hour seems a long time if 
set down on a prearranged schedule, but 
a high degree of interest obviates much of 
the drill that would be necessary for prac- 
tice in arithmetic under other circum- 
stances. 

It is not claimed that addition and sub- 
traction of fractions are taught finally 
and thoroughly in one such lesson; the 
process must be thought through again 
and again. But the kind of drill that ends 
in ennui is avoided. 

Remarks rightly indicate that the chil- 
dren had an experience in thinking from 
that which they understood toward that 
which had seemed mysterious. Thinking 
is not a trick that can be drilled. It 4 
method that can be practiced. 
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The Children Made Dipped Candles and Candles in Molds 


Making Candles at School 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LYLA D. FLAGLER 


Director of Home Economics, 
State Teachers College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


B ASA background for candlemaking, 
suggest that the pupils collect family 
heirlooms which have to do with the his- 
tory of light in the home. Include also 
reports from books on colonial life, and 
pictures of the furnishings and utensils of 
the early Puritans. A visit to a local 
museum, or to a historic landmark where 
colonial furnishings are displayed, would 
offer a rich source of firsthand illustrative 
material. As a result of their investiga- 
tions the pupils will better understand the 
development of home lighting. 


SUMMARY OF HistoricaAL BACKGROUND 


Some of the earliest colonial homes 
were lighted by the open fireplace. Pine 
knots, being specially rich in pitch, give 
a better light than other wood, and were 
called “candle wood.” Another early de- 
vice was to place a wick made of stalks 
of flax and rushes pressed together and 
saturated with tallow in a dish of melted 
fat. This was called a rush light. 





BETry | LAMP 


FAT LAMP 
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ANNA NASH 


Critic, Third and Fourth Grades, 
State Teachers College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The Betty lamp, which originated in 
Holland, was brought on the “May- 
flower.” It was made of iron or of brass, 
and used animal or vegetable oil. 

When the colonists came to America, 
fat, or tallow, was scarce. Only the 
wealthy could afford to use it to make 
candles. Therefore the use of candles in 
the home was a mark of distinction. A 
snuffer was used to remove the burned 
wick of the candle, and there were gener- 
ally a tray for the snuffer and a tinderbox 
to hold the flint for starting a fire. 

At first all candles were dipped. In 
time the more wealthy people owned 
candle molds. Perhaps one family in the 
neighborhood might own a mold. This 
was borrowed by the other families, at 
which time a year’s supply of candles 
would be made. 

There were also men called candlemak- 
ers who owned large molds. They would 
go from house to house and make a year’s 
supply of candles for the housewife. 





SNUFFER TRAY 


Later oil or “fluid” lamps of pewter or 
glass were used. Sometimes whale oil was 
burned and sometimes a crude oil similar 
to kerosene oil. 


THe ACcTIVITY 


After the pupils have studied this his- 
tory, they will enjoy making candles. 

It may be a gala event if bayberry wax 
is available. Use the berries of the bay- 
berry, or wax myrtle, shrub. The ber- 
ries are boiled; the wax dissolves, rises to 

(Continued on page 84) 





Making Dipped Candles 


Place candle-rod frames (two sticks two or 
three feet long and one-half inch thick) 
across tops cf two chairs set back to back, 
about two feet apart. 

Give each child a candle ‘rod (stick of 
wood eight inches long and one-half inch 
thick). 

From soft cotton cord cut needed number 
of wicks, of uniform length and five inches 
longer than finished candles. 

Make loop at end of each wick. Slip candle 
rod through loop. 

Place old newspapers on the table, desks, 
and floor. Place vessel of hot tallow or wax 
on table. (For colored candles, add oil paint 
to the wax.) 

Pupils form in line and take turns dipping 
candle into hot tallow or wax. When candles 
have been redipped to desired size, place can- 
dle rods across the candle-rod frames until 
candles harden, 


—— 


: CANDLE MOLD 











| o—— 


WIRE NEEDLE 


Making Candles in Molds 


Secure a candle mold. (May be bought at 
an antique store, or borrowed from someone 
in the community.) Pasteboard tubes in 
which candles are sometimes packed could be 
used for molds. A cone-shaped piece of 
paper may be pasted over one end, to taper 
the candle and retain the wax. 

Make a wire needle for threading the wicks 
in the molds. Tie a knot in the end of the 
wick to hold it in place in the pointed end of 
the mold. Fasten the loose end of the wick 
to a wire placed across the top of the mold. 

Heat the mold slightly. Pour the hot tal- 
low or wax into the mold. 

When the candles have cooled and hard- 
ened, remove by pouring hot water over the 
mold. Handle candles gently, to avoid break 
ing or bending. Place on clean paper. 
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@ ATTRACTIVE and colorful posters using these fig- 

ures of George and Martha Washington and the grand. 

: children of Mrs. Washington may be planned to illustrate 

asters 0 aS ington all scenes in the family life at Mount Vernon. In the four 
posters suggested, the first shows the family on the ve. 

7 ‘ randa; the second shows them on the lawn with the sum- 
His Famil at Mount Vernon merhouse in the background; the third, in the corner of 
y the garden where the schoolhouse stands; and the fourth 

on the lawn in front of the house. Other Mount Vernon 

scenes can be arranged by the pupils. One or more of the 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND figures would be appropriate to use on the cover of a note- 


book on life in colonial times. 





























On page 66; Miss Todd gives 
helpful suggestions for using 


the handwork in this issue. Bess l5rveel é leavelasd 
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DoL-s FROM MOTHER GOOVE LAND 


Mase. Betyrv Hirt 
TOM 


THE PIPERS 


Littite Boreer 
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See page 69 for suggestions about making these dolls and thoir costumes. On page 66, Miss Todd discusses this and other handwork pages in the issue. 
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Valentine Designs in Cut Paper 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


B AS THE elementary teacher looks 

over her art program for the year, 
the time she has for the subject, and her 
general aims, she realizes that she must 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
teach a few basic principles. One of 
them may be worded thus: A design 
should have interesting spaces of dark and 
light. Some spots should be larger than 
others. They should be arranged in an 
orderly way. An opportunity to use 
this principle is described here. 


All children like to make valentines. 
The upper design can be cut by first- 
grade children; the other designs can be 
made by advanced first-graders, or by 
children in grades two to six. 

The steps show how to fold the paper. 
It is advisable not to use too thick paper 
if many holes are to be cut, because small 
children find it difficult to cut through 
thick paper when it is folded. 

The valentines on this page should be 
considered a mere beginning to pave the 
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way for original designs by the children. 
The paper may be folded through the 
center vertically or diagonally. It may 
be folded twice or three times, and holes 
cut through many thicknesses. The 
edges may be left plain or cut in tiny 
scallops or big curved edges. There are 
numerous ways in which the designs may 
be varied. The third valentine on the 
page is similar to the first one, but the 
holes, being heart-shaped, are more difh- 
cult to cut. 

The second design on the page, the old- 
fashioned girl, will furnish an idea for 
children who like to make designs of 
people. 

The heart-shaped stencil shown in the 
lower right-hand corner of the page may 
be used to make allover design paper for 
wrapping valentine gifts. 

(Continued on page 72) 





























A Porttolio of Animal Drawings 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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H PRIMARY pupils who are reading The 

Three Billy Goats Gruff, and older pu- 
pils who are enjoying Heidi or other stories 
in which goats appear, may like to draw 
pictures to illustrate the stories, or cut 
figures of goats to use in a sand-table scene, 
File these drawings for reference. 








The handwork in this issue is discussed 
by Miss Todd on page 66. 
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A Metal Container for a Flowerpot 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ALIEDA BIRCK 


Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Palo Alto, California 


B@ TO MAKE a holder for a cactus plant, trace the pattern of the body on 

lightweight aluminum, and cut out carefully with standard classroom 
scissors. Punch four holes in the metal on edge, A. Fold this edge over on B, 
and, with a pencil, mark through the holes for similar holes to be punched on 
edge, B. Lap edges, with A on the outside. Fasten with No. 00 brass fasten- 
ers. Bend the scalloped edges to a horizontal position, flaring outward. 

Cut the scalloped circle, C, from another piece of aluminum. It serves as 
the base for the container. From a piece of cardboard cut a circle one-half 
inch larger than the scalloped metal base. Punch a succession of half circles 
around the edge of the cardboard to produce a fancy edge. Paint with poster 
paint. Shellac. When dry, glue metal base on top of cardboard base. 

From a blotter cut a circle one and one-half inches in diameter, to insert in 
the bottom of the container. This container will hold a flowerpot three 
inches in diameter and three inches in height. 
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Making a Desk Set 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


@ A BLOTTER pad is made from a 
piece of heavy cardboard a trifle 
larger than the blotter to be used. Cut 
a piece of cover paper, allowing a one- 
inch margin to extend beyond the board. 
Cut each corner diagonally, as indicated 
in Figure 1, fold over sides, and paste 
edges firmly to cardboard. 
For the corner pieces, select either 
strong paper or leather. The material 
for each piece should be cut large enough 
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@ FOR a stamp box (Figure 8), glue to- 
gether three safety matchboxes. Use 
paper fasteners for knobs. Cover with dec- 
orated paper, to make boxes colorful as 
well as stronger. A small, flat box also 
makes a good stamp box (Figure 9). The 
tiny fish design, cut from cardboard, paint- 
ed, and glued to top, acts as a handle. The 
box is shellacked after it is painted to har- 
monize with the rest of the desk set. 








This handwork relates to our ten-page unit on the post office, appearing on pages 49-58. 
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Fig.2 


Fig.] 














to allow for thickness of cardboard and 
several blotters, and for one inch to be 
folded over back. (The dotted lines in 
Figure 2 indicate thickness.) The di- 
agonal edge should be turned in 4”. 
Decorate corners with a simple design 
(Figure 3). When corners are in place, 
paste lining on back, using a piece of 
cover paper which comes to within 4” 
of edge. Press blotter pad overnight 


and slip blotters into place. 
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® A HOLDER for inkwells and 
pens is made by gluing small 
strips of 4” wood to a piece of 5” 
plywood, 5” x 8”. See Figure 10. 
Conventionalized fish, cut from 94” 
plywood, resting on their heads, hold 
pens on their tails, as in Figure 11. 








Fig = 





BH A WRITING portfolio is made like the 

cover of a book. (See November issue, 
Plate IX.) Allow enough space between 
front and back covers to hold contents of 
portfolio. Use tapes for fastening. Loop 
one tape to make a holder for pencil or 
pen. Paste inside ends of tape to card- 
board. Figure 4 shows the portfolio cover 
with the first steps completed. 

For inside of portfolio, make pocket to 
hold paper and envelopes, and opposite it 
a small blotter pad. To make pocket, fold 
a pleat in each end of colored construc- 
tion paper, allowing an inch flap at sides 
and bottom for pasting pocket to cover. 
See Figure 5. To make blotter, attach four 
corners to thin piece of cardboard as for 
desk blotter, and paste to portfolio. In- 
sert blotter. Decorate cover. Figures 6 
and 7 show the portfolio completed. 


Fig.13 @ ‘THE letter holder (Figure 12) is made of %” 

plywood. The cover measures one quarter inch 
less than the inside of box, so it serves as a papef- 
weight as well as a cover. Decorate as desired. Glue 
a piece of felt to the bottom. Nail a knob, made of 
wood, to the cover from the under side. 

The other letter holder (Figure 13) is made of ¥%" 
plywood. Finished, it is 12” long, 3” wide, 6” high 
at back, and 2” high at front. The long middle par- 
tition is 4” high. The end pieces are 5” along the 
diagonal. Nail together, sandpaper, and paint. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES Our Heroes Great 


WORDS BY MAUDE WOOD HENRY 
MUSIC BY MARIE HOBSON 
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Making a Desk Set 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


@ A BLOTTER pad is made from a 
piece of heavy cardboard a trifle 
larger than the blotter to be used. Cut 
a piece of cover paper, allowing a one- 
inch margin to extend beyond the board. 
Cut each corner diagonally, as indicated 
in Figure 1, fold over sides, and paste 
edges firmly to cardboard. 
For the corner pieces, select either 
strong paper or leather. The material 


for each piece should be cut large enough 
































@ FOR a stamp box (Figure 8), glue to- 
gether three safety matchboxes. Use 
paper fasteners for knobs. Cover with dec- 
orated paper, to make boxes colorful as 
well as stronger. A small, flat box also 
makes a good stamp box (Figure 9). The 
tiny fish design, cut from cardboard, paint- 
ed, and glued to top, acts as a handle. The 
box is shellacked after it is painted to har- 
monize with the rest of the desk set. 

















Fig.2 
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to allow for thickness of cardboard and 
several blotters, and for one inch to be 
folded over back. (The dotted lines in 
Figure 2 indicate thickness.) The di- 
agonal edge should be turned in 4”. 
Decorate corners with a simple design 
(Figure 3). When corners are in place, 
paste lining on back, using a piece of 
cover paper which comes to within 44” 
of edge. Press blotter pad overnight 
and slip blotters into place. 
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® A HOLDER for inkwells and 
pens is made by gluing small 
strips of 34” wood to a piece of 5%” 
plywood, 5” x 8”. See Figure 10. 
Conventionalized fish, cut from 34” 
plywood, resting on their heads, hold 
pens on their tails, as in Figure 11. 
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HB A WRITING portfolio is made like the 

cover of a book. (See November issue, 
Plate IX.) Allow enough space between 
front and back covers to hold contents of 
portfolio. Use tapes for fastening. Loop 
one tape to make a holder for pencil or 
pen. Paste inside ends of tape to card- 
board. Figure 4 shows the portfolio cover 
with the first steps completed. 

For inside of portfolio, make pocket to 
hold paper and envelopes, and opposite it 
a small blotter pad. To make pocket, fold 
a pleat in each end of colored construc- 
tion paper, allowing an inch flap at sides 
and bottom for pasting pocket to cover. 
See Figure 5. To make blotter, attach four 
corners to thin piece of cardboard as for 
desk blotter, and paste to portfolio. _In- 
sert blotter. Decorate cover. Figures 6 
and 7 show the portfolio completed. 


Fig13 M@ THE letter holder (Figure 12) is made of 5” 


plywood. The cover measures one quarter inch 

















less than the inside of box, so it serves as a paper- 
weight as well as a cover. Decorate as desired. Glue 
a piece of felt to the bottom. Nail a knob, made of 
wood, to the cover from the under side. 

The other letter holder (Figure 13) is made of ¥/4' 
plywood. Finished, it is 12” long, 3” wide, 6” high 
at back, and 2” high at front. The long middle par- 
tition is 4” high. The end pieces are 5” along the 





This handwork relates to our ten-page unit on the post office, appearing on pages 49-58. 
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diagonal. Nail together, sandpaper, and paint. 
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Washington Becomes Lord Fairfax’s Surveyor 


WASHINGTON'S 
WISH COMES TRUE 


SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


CHARACTERS 


WILLIAM FAIRFAX LORD FAIRFAX 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


STAGE SETTING 


The scene is laid in the sitting room of 
William Fairfax, who sits at his table, 
checking his accounts. The time is a 
morning in early spring, 1748. 


THE PLay 


WILLIAM FAIRFAX—There! That bal- 
ances all right now. (Closes book care- 
fully.) Now for a good canter before 
breakfast! (Places book in drawer.) 

LORD FAIRFAX (entering )—Good morn- 
ing, Brother William! If—indeed—the 
morning is still young enough to be good! 
I am late. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—It’s a good morning 
just to know you're here! I hope you 
rested well, after your strenuous trip of 
yesterday. 

LORD FAIRFAX—Young Washington is 
such a tireless traveler that I had my 
hands full keeping up with him! 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—Sit down. I’m sure 
you don’t feel like riding again so soon. 


38 


LORD FAIRFAX (lowering himself gin- 
gerly into a chair) —Egad! I thought we 
Englishmen knew hard riding, but I de- 
clare I’m lame all over! 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX (chuckling)—We 
do things in a big way here in the Colo- 
nies. What do you think of us? 

LORD FAIRFAX—Splendid! Why, I say, 
William, I never saw such a land! 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—I’ve been hoping 
you'd like us well enough to stay awhile. 

LORD FAIRFAX—I’m going to stay al- 
ways—if I can find just the place I want 
to build my home. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—Are you serious? 

LORD FAIRFAX—Quite! 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—You'll miss your 
London clubs, and your literary connec- 
tions. 

LORD FAIRFAX—But I'll gain more than 
I'll lose! I tell you I’m going to buy all 
the land I can get my hands on, and build 
a mansion in the wilderness! 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—Stay a year or two 
until you know what you want. 

LORD FAIRFAX—I'll take my time in 


choosing. I thank you, brother, for your 
hospitality. 
WILLIAM FAIRFAX—The land about 


here is very cheap, you know. 

LORD FAIRFAX—I shall buy many hun- 
dreds of acres. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—The only difficulty 
is— 

LORD FAIRFAX—Yes, yes, | know what 
you are going to say—the only difficulty 
is that the lands haven’t even been sur- 
veyed as yet! 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—And it’s well-nigh 
impossible to do so! 


For 


Your Washington 
and 
Lincoln Programs 


LORD FAIRFAX—That young giant | 
had with me yesterday could do it as far 
as strength goes. And he knows the 
forests, too. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—YoOu mean young 
Washington could do it? 

LORD FAIRFAXx—He could if he were 
only a civil engineer. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—Well, of course he’s 
not an engineer. But he’s done all 
the surveying around here for the last 
two years. 

LORD FAIRFAX—You don’t say! He 
didn’t tell me. 

WILLIAM FAIRRFAX—He wouldn’t. He 
is modest. He started surveying when 
he was only fourteen. 

LORD FAIRFAX—How old is he now? 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—Sixteen last month! 

LORD FAIRFAX—Sixteen! They de- 
velop young over here, don’t they? 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—He did! 

LORD FAIRFAX—He’d never undertake 
this though. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—Why not? 

LORD FAIRFAX—It would mean months 
and months away from civilization. And 
he’s too young and handsome! 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—It’s all mountains 
and unexplored forests, Indians and wild 
beasts, too! 

LORD FAIRFAX—A_ boy of 
couldn’t and wouldn’t do it. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—It wouldn’t do any 
harm to ask him, maybe. 

LORD FAIRFAX (watching)—He’s due 
any minute and before he comes— 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—You want to put it 
squarely up to me whether or not to ask 
him? 

LORD FAIRFAX—Quick! 
crossing the lawn. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAXx—Well 

LORD FAIRFAX (rising) —I'll bring him 
in and we'll both talk with him. (He 
goes off.) 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—Maybe I ought not 
to have encouraged my brother in the 
idea! Maybe— 

(Enter Washington and Lord Fairfax.) 

LORD FAIRFAX—Here he is, chipper 4 
a cricket! And after that ride! 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Two Plays for Middle 


and Upper Grades 
Based on Historical 
Incidents 


LINCOLN'S 
WISH COMES TRUE 


SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


CHARACTERS 


JAMES GENTRY ABE LINCOLN 
ALLEN GENTRY, HIS SON 


STAGE SETTING 


The scene is the sitting room of James 
Gentry, who sits at a table going over his 
accounts. The time is a morning in early 
spring, 1828. 


THE PLay 


MR. GENTRY—I’'ve fetched these figures 
pretty well up to date once more. (Closes 
book.) Now I think I'll get astride the 
old mare and ride over to the wood lot to 
see what those boys chopped yesterday. 

ALLEN (coming in)—Mornin’, Pop. 
(Shee pishly.) I overslept, didn’t 1? 

MR. GENTRY (kindly)—Yes, I guess 
you did, son. I thought mebbe you need- 
ed extra rest, after yesterday. 

ALLEN—You know, Pop, there’s just 
nobody in the whole world that’s as strong 
as that Abe Lincoln. 

MR. GENTRY—Kind of tired you out, 
huh? I was just goin’ over to see how 
much firewood you got chopped. 

ALLEN—He’s a great fellow, Abe is. I'll 
bet he’ll be somebody some day. 

MR. GENTRY—Would be, if he had a 
chance, more’n likely. 

ALLEN—Say, Pop, we oughta start 
splittin’ those fence rails tomorrow. I 
reckon the moon’s right. 

MR. GENTRY—Fetch me the almanac. 
(Allen brings almanac.) Let’s see. Yes, 
siree—it’s the light of the moon. You 
and Abe can start splittin’ tomorrow. 

_ ALLEN—We’d better tell Ma about the 
light of the moon. We’re almost out of 
soap, I heard her say. 
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Abe Lincoln Is Asked to Take a Cargo of Goods to New Orleans 


MR. GENTRY—Sure enough. She won’t 
make a scrap, “less the moon’s right, even 
if we go without washing. 

ALLEN—Abe’s worse’n Ma. He says 
soap oughta be stirred in just one direction 
and by only one person. 

MR. GENTRY (chuckling) —Abe said so, 
huh? That boy’s a corker when it comes 
to knowing signs. 

ALLEN—Say, Pop—when you goin’ to 
take me down to New Orleans? 

MR, GENTRY—I was just thinkin’ as I 
sat here that that grain and meat ought to 
go down to market right away. But I 
can’t get away just now. 

ALLEN—Say, Pop, I been thinkin’ too. 
Why couldn’t I go by myself? 

MR. GENTRY—You, Allen? 

ALLEN—Sure. Why not, Pop? 

MR. GENTRY—You’'d meet up with all 
kinds of trouble. You’d tie up for the 
night and go sound asleep—and when you 
woke up next morning every pound of 
cargo would be gone. 

ALLEN (hesitating)—Well (with sud- 
den inspiration), you know who's the 
strongest fellow in these parts? 

MR. GENTRY—Meanin’ Abe Lincoln? 

ALLEN—Sure—for a bow hand in 
handlin’ the boat—and for protection at 
night, though I don’t need that. 

MR. GENTRY—It’s too dangerous! 

ALLEN—Aw, come on, Pop. 
comin’ over any minute. 
mischief to ask him. 

MR. GENTRY—I wo such young rascals 
trusted with a whole cargo of meat and 
grain! If you didn’t get it stole, you’d 
dump it into the river if the wind blew. 
And if you didn’t dump it into the river, 


Abe’s 


I want like the 


you'd lose me all the profit I'd make in 
the trading. 

ALLEN—Quick, Pop—Abe is coming 
across the yard. (Turning away.) Do 
ask him. 

MR. GENTRY—Well, mebbe— 

ALLEN (hurrying to the door)— 
Hurrah! Come on in, Abe, old man! 

MR. GENTRY—Now whatever did | 
make that promise for? 

(Enter Abe with Allen.) 

ABE (genially)—Mornin’, Mr. Gentry. 

MR. GENTRY—Mornin’, Abe. 

ALLEN—Gracious, Abe, how long you 
been up? 

ABE—Oh, since just before the sun, as 
near’s I remember. 

ALLEN—Nearly killed me yesterday, 
all that choppin’. You don’t look tired, 
though. Sit down, do. 

ABE (grinning)—I'm kind of made 
that way, Al. There’s one thing I am 
tired of, though. (Sifs.) 

MR, GENTRY—What’s that, Abe? 

ABE—I'm plain tired out with working 
and getting nowhere. I aimed to strike 
out for myself, but I guess I won’t. 

MR. GENTRY—What has happened to 
change your mind, boy? 

ABE—I been lying awake nights dream- 
ing of going down the river, getting a 
job on the boats, and leaving home. 

MR. GENTRY—The river’s a dangerous 
place these days, Abe. 

ABE—'Tisn’t that. I talked with Mr. 
Woods and he says I better stay with Pop 
till I’m of age. It’s my moral duty. 

MR. GENTRY—But suppose you got 
yourself hired for just one trip—mebbe 

(Continued on page 69) 
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For Special 


February Days 





PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Bright flag, these things 
| pledge to you: 

il try to be 

Both kind and true 

In everything 

That I may do. 


A pleasant smile 

Pil ery to wear 

In sunshine bright 
Or in despair. 

This game of life— 
I'll play it fair! 


Bright flag, I pledge 
That through life’s span 
ll try to be 

The kind of man 
You’re proud to call 
“American.” 


OUR VALENTINE 


I know the nicest valentine 
You ever could discover, 


With eyes of blue and curls of brown, 


And dimples just all over. 
This pretty little valentine 
Was sent last year to Mother; 
Today he is just one year old 
My little baby brother. 


A NATION'S HERO 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 





The flags must fly, the bands must play; 


Give him the honor due 

To one who served his country well, 
A leader brave and true. 

First in defense and first in peace; 

In our hearts, as of yore, 


He holds first place, George Washington, 


Our hero, evermore. 


OUT SKATING 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


We went to skate this afternoon— 
You know, we often do; 

I wore my scarf and warmest coat, 
Fluff wore his fur coat, too. 


But, oh, the wind was rough and rude, 


And blew my scarf about; 
I’m sure it thinks it’s fun to tease, 
Whenever I am out. 
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YOU CANNOT TELL 


DAISY JENNEY CLAY 


When Lincoln and George Washington 
Were little boys like me, 


They never thought when they grew up 


That they would ever be 


The president; and boys and girls 


Over books would pore 


That told the way each worked and played 


So many years before. 


Perhaps I should be careful, 
And live my boyhood well, 

For sometime they might read of me— 
You really cannot tell! 


JUST PRETEND 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


When Betty, Dot, and Martha Sue 
Have come to spend the day, 

We have one very special game 
That we all like to play. 


Away up in the attic room 

Are trunks and boxes, too, 

Of bonnets, coats, and silken gowns, 
With scarfs of every hue. 


It does not take us long to dress; 
Dot wears a flowered gown, 


Hoop skirt, and quaint poke bonnet, 


That came from London town. 


Sue makes a sweet Priscilla 
In simple gown of gray; 
Betty and I are little girls 
Like those in Grandma’s day. 


This game is never tiresome; 
It really has no end, 

So if you have an attic, 

Try playing “just pretend.” 


SONG OF THE AIRPLANES 


Zoom! zoom! high in the sky 
Farther than I can see, 


Two silvery planes are flying along, 
Singing their songs to me. 


Over the hills, over the trees, 
Over the ocean wide, 


Then over the houses, over the streets, 


And down to the ground they glide. 





HOW WASHINGTON DRESSED 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


When Washington was president, 
He wore the queerest clothes; 

His shoes had silver buckles on— 
Now, why, do you suppose? 


His suit was made of velvet cloth 
With buckles at the knee; 

He wore lace ruffles on his coat 
When he went out to tea. 


His hair was tied with ribbons, too, 
And braided like a girl’s. 

How could he be a president, 
And wear his hair in curls? 


A BOY'S DREAM 


ELAINE V. EMANS 


You want me to tell you 
The dream I had? 

I was visiting Robert 
And Willie and Tad 


(Abraham Lincoln’s 
Boys, you know), 
And it grew dark, 
But I didn’t go, 


’Cause Lincoln himself, 
In a friendly way, 
Smiled and said, 
“You'd better stay!” 


So after supper 

We sat and toasted 
Our feet at the hearth, 
While apples roasted, 


And we cracked nuts, 
And the tal! kind man 
Told stories better 
Than anyone can. 


And the next forenoon 
When my visit was done, 
Lincoln called after me, 
“Come again, Son!” 


KNITTING 
WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I knit one row and then I purl, 
I’m knitting a dress for my little girl, 


For my little girl named Linda Lou, 
A soft, wool dress of lovely hue. 


And then for Baby’s bed, I think, 


ll knit a cover of white and pink. 


A cap and a scarf for little Nan, 
A crimson sweater for big boy Jan. 


I greatly need a knitted dress, 
But mothers must come last, I guess. 
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SONG OF THE BOY WASHINGTON 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


(Use as an exercise for five boys, each 
speaking a couplet; or for two boys, each 
speaking a couplet in turn. Boys wear 
three-cornered paper hats. A large pic- 
ture of Washington should be displayed.) 


He could wrestle, he could row, 
He could run, he could throw. 


He could jump, he could ride, 
He could sail the river wide. 


He could climb the highest trees 
In a jiffy, if you please. 


But he knew well how to work, 
And his tasks he’d never shirk. 


In his life, at home or school, 
He made honesty his rule. 


BIRD MANNERS 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


Last night while we were all asleep 
A cloth of feathery snow 

Was thickly spread upon the ground, 
And how the wind did blow! 


We placed some breakfast for the birds 
Outside our kitchen door; 

They gathered round the tablecloth— 
A hundred guests or more; 


And as they ate they hopped about 
And chirped in friendly mood; 
Then each one turned his tiny head 
And thanked us for the food. 


The Valentine 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLADYS LLOYD 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


THE VALENTINE MAN 


VIRGIE MARGOT ANDY JACK 
TIMOTHY ALICIA NANCY BONNY 
ANNIE PATRICK STEPHEN JERRY 


(The names, and number of characters, 
may be adapted to the class enrollment.) 

The Valentine Man has powdered hair. 
He wears a shiny black skullcap. Lines 
are painted on his face to make him look 
old. He wears a scarlet shirt, purple vest, 
and yellow pantaloons. 


‘ 
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A BANDBOX DANCE 


MAIDA GILL AND STELLA BROKAW 

Music in % or %4 measure is suitable. 
“Comin’ thro’ the Rye” is suggested. 

Use eight girls, in white dresses with 
pastel-colored boleros. They carry gay 
bandboxes, containing powder puffs and 
hats with streamers, to match boleros. 

Dancers skip in, in a circle, carrying 
bandboxes in right hand and _ holding 
skirts in left. On chord, they place boxes 
in small circle at center of stage. 


THE DANCE 


1. Walk around in circle, starting on 
left foot, with right foot raised high and 
toe pointed down. Reverse, stepping on 
right foot. 

2. Step left; move right foot around 
in circle; and face front. 

3. Step left, point, curtsy. Step right, 
point, curtsy. Repeat, and on second step 
right, swing around to face partner. 

4. Facing partner, step left, point, step 
right, point. Repeat. 

5. Slide into circle, 4 slides; move to 
center, 2 slides; move back, 2 slides. 


6. Join hands with partner. Slide 
around partner, 4 slides. Reverse. 

7. Repeat figure 5. 

8. Partners join right hands. Skip 


around each other. Reverse. 

9. Step left, curtsy. Step right, curt- 
sy. Step toward boxes; on last beat, drop 
on one knee beside boxes. 

10. Open boxes, 4 counts. 
powder puffs, 4 counts. 
counts. Take out hats. 
into circle formation. 

11. Repeat first 9 figures. 
dancers pose at boxes. 


Take out 
Powder, 4 
Put on. Step 


Curtain as 





The boys have red paper hearts pasted 
down the side seams of their long white 
trousers; their ties are of red paper; their 
porter’s caps, white with a red heart. The 
girls’ dresses are of red crepe paper, with 
white hearts, and necklaces of twisted 
white crepe paper. The girls’ caps are like 
the boys’, with colors reversed. 


SETTING 


The scene 1s the Valentine Man’s shop. 
Decorations are simply a profusion of pa- 
per hearts, in various sizes and colors. 


THE LOST SMILES 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


A flock of smiles was lost one day 
And couldn’t find a place 

To rest, because such ugly frowns 
Sat on each passing face! 


The smiles dropped down upon a tree. 
At once the blossoms gay 

Began to open on each branch, 

In such a happy way 


That sight of so much loveliness 
Chased frowns from sullen faces; 
Then homeless smiles flew down at once, 


And quickly took their places! 


FIVE LITTLE KITTY CATS 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


Five little kitty cats were sleeping on the 
floor, 

One smelled a little mouse, then there were 
only four. 

Four little kitty cats came running after 
me, 

A big dog ran and barked at them, and 
then there were but three. 

Three little kitty cats watched the birds 
that flew, 

One went scampering up a tree, and then 
there were but two. 

Two little kitty cats were sleeping in the 
sun, 

One jumped over the garden wall, and 
then there was but one. 

One lonely little kitty cat is looking for 
some fun, 

He'll curl his tail and run away, and then 
there won’t be one! 


At right is an entrance. At left front 
there are a low chair and a small table for 
the Valentine Man. On the table are 
spread all the paraphernalia for making 
valentines. One or two finished valen- 
tines stand among the confusion. 


THE Pray 


(The Valentine Man sits at his table, bis 
back to the audience, bending over a val- 
entine he is making. The children troop 
in with a sprightly dance step. The line 
of children goes once around the shop and 
halts, facing the Valentine Man. They 
sing to the tune of “Good Night.” This 
and the other tune used are given in The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs, published 
by Hall and McCreary.) 

CHILDREN— 

Oh-ho and hello, 

Good Valentine Man, 
To offer you greetings 

We hitherward ran. 
Hello, hello, hello, hello. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Like George Washington 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LAURA D. CHARLTON 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER 
THREE BOYS BULLY 
THREE GIRLS SMALL BOY 
AN OLDER CHILD (to give prologue) 

No costumes are required except for 
the mother, who is dressed as an adult. 


MR, SMITH 


THe PLay 
Act I 

(Mother is seated, reading to three girls 
and three boys grouped around her.) 

MoTHER (closing book)—That is the 
end of the story of George Washington. 

FIRST BOY—lI wish I had lived long ago 
so that I might have done great things. 

FIRST GIRL—Oh dear, there’s nothing a 
girl or boy can do today that is like what 
George Washington did. 

SECOND BoY—That’s what I say. 

MOTHER—Perhaps you’re wrong. Per- 
haps you can be like George Washington. 
What made him great? Why do people 
admire him? 

THIRD BOY—He was brave. 

SECOND GIRL—He was honest. 

FIRST BOY—He was kind. 

SECOND GIRL—He worked hard. 

SECOND BoY—He wasn’t a quitter. 

MOTHER (fought fully) —Now, let me 
see. You said he was brave, he was hon- 
est, he was kind, he worked hard, and he 
wasn’t a quitter. Aren’t those all things 
that children can be today? 

THIRD GiIRL—Mother, I have a good 
idea. Let us see whether we can be like 
George Washington all day tomorrow. 

THIRD BOY—Yes, Mother; then at night 
we'll all tell you our experiences and you 
can decide whether we have been like 
George Washington. 

MOTHER—That will be fine (rising). 
Now it’s time to get ready for bed. 

(Curtain. ) 


PROLOGUE—The next three acts show 

what happened to the children next day. 
Act II 

(The three boys are playing Duck on 
the Rock.) 

FIRST BOY—Let’s set this can up for a 
target and see who can hit it the most 
times with these stones. (Ses can on 
overturned wastebasket.) 

SECOND BOY—Watch me. 
can.) 

ALL (in rapid exclamations as they 
throw in turn) —No good. [hit it. That 
was too high. I hit it again. Your turn. 


(Crash of glass is heard off stage as third 
boy throws his second stone.) 


(Throws at 
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FIRST BOY—Oh! Mr. Smith’s window. 

SECOND BOY—Let’s run. 

THIRD BOY—No, I won’t run. 
it. 

MR. SMITH (rushes in angrily)—Hey, 
young fellows, I caught you. 

THIRD BOY—Mr. Smith, I broke your 
window. I am very sorry. I will take 
money from my bank to pay for it. 

(Curtain.) 


I broke 


Act Ill 


(Bully snatches ball and bat from small 
boy.) 

SMALL BOY (crying)—Those are mine! 
Give them back! 

BULLY—Maybe they were yours once 
but they’re mine now. See! 

SECOND BOY (enters)—What’s the 
matter? 

SMALL BOY—He took my ball and bat. 

BULLY—And I’m going to keep them! 

SECOND BOY—Give them back! 

BULLY—Who says so? 

SECOND BOY (faking off his coat)—] 
say so. Give them back or I'll lick you. 
(Gives Bully a few punches, while Bully 

(Continued on page 78) 


The School Assembly 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 


BEULAH DELIGHT KOBLER 


Principal, Lake Bluff School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


@ ‘THE major part of every teacher’s job 

is to promote for each child those 
forms of activity in which he can best 
engage wholeheartedly. It is her task to 
aid in developing self-confidence and 
originality, initiative and independence. 
She must realize that for her pupils, in 
later years, making a living will be of 
little value if they do not know how to 
live, so she must explore their interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities. Her goal must 
be the integration of personality through 
actually doing things. 


BH ONE of the best approaches to such a 

goal is through the assembly. It fur- 
nishes the one occasion when the school 
is conscious of itself as a group. The as- 
sembly is not an administrative device, 
but an opportunity for the pupils to de- 
velop aptitudes, secure poise and self- 
reliance, and broaden interests. It is not 
merely a time for entertainment and 
amusement, but is an opportunity to build 
up real group consciousness, manifested in 
co-operation, good will, and mutual help- 
fulness. 

An assembly belongs to the children. 
It should represent their preparation and 
presentation. Its purpose should be to 
assure them a chance to appear before an 
audience and have the satisfaction result- 
ing from such an experience. This is a 
privilege to which every child is entitled. 
It is up to the teachers to see that the 
opportunity is provided. 

Too often the school assembly, instead 
of being a really inspirational gathering, 
becomes a routine period that must be 
gone through, dreaded by those in charge 
and endured with bored resignation by the 


pupils. Frequently it is an occasion for 
complaining about misdemeanors, or it 
may degenerate into a twenty-minute 
gathering of pupils to sing songs, listen to 
such announcements as the principal may 
wish to make, and be dismissed. 


M THE first requisite of a successful 

assembly is preparation beforehand. 
It should follow a certain definite pro- 
gram carefully planned in advance, and 
should have a central theme. Above all, 
it should not be allowed to drag, or run 
over its allotted time. If it is set for 
three o’clock, for example, that time 
should find the classes in their proper 
seats in the auditorium and the exercises 
ready to start. There should be no delay 
in waiting for classes, finding music, 
hunting for a pianist, or similar prevent- 
able causes. 

The participation of all the children in 
the assembly is important. If we use but 
the talented few we are defeating our 
most important objective. We are de- 
priving of their opportunity the very 
children who most need a chance to gain 
poise and self-confidence; we are stifling 
any tiny spark of initiative that may be 
beneath the surface in the most unpromis- 
ing child. If assemb!y participation has 
any value in the development of the child, 
we are surely not justified in denying that 
value to any child in the group. 

When I speak of assembly programs, | 
am thinking of a!l sorts—from the sim- 
ple program given by the children of one 
grade for the other classes in the school 
to enjoy, or the entertainment prepare 
for the meeting of the Parent-Teacher 

(Continued on page 78) 
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"Minuet”—Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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. SEND TO 
SAMPLES |C 
YOUR ENE. 


TEACHERS! Please read evey§ Please se 
word of this important message! handling 


Here is a new game which thousands of teaches 










will put into immediate action in this natioal 
campaign for better teeth and healthier mouths. 
McKesson & Robbins have devised a complet Distribut 


plan for teachers and pupils that works wonders ptem off | 


HERE IS THE PLAN urate to 


Send for these Oral Hygiene helps, and start you #0 that th 
home. On 


pupil will 
d sup:- 
Sergeant to Detective, and finally Captain in have had 

PATROL YOUR TEETH campaign. It’s a game-iigone glass , 
fun! Strong tee 
WHAT YOU GET At the e 
The coupon brings you FREE the following: Me teache: 


class in a four weeks’ competition to promote’ 
ter care of the teeth. Your boys and girls will lw 
lots of fun being promoted from a Patrolman! 


1. Oral Hygiene charts—one for each pupil. play this g 
2. Sample of CaloxTooth Powder—for each p'fbf a minia 


FU N FOR BOYS AN D Gli R LS 3. Sticker shields marked Patrolman, Sergeant, "Beant fo, 


tective and Captain—one for each pupil. tthe fou: 
4.A letter giving you suggestions for holds Dentists 
WIN SHIELDS FO R classes on Oral Hygiene and showing the com ety Way 


tooth-brushing technique. 5 
nea) CAPTAIN Ss SERGEANT 5. A can of Calox for your personal use—S” sates 
SY tear SA 

) A DETECTIVE 





you may convince yourself of Calox quality: PMCKESsony 





PATROLMAN 
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DL YOUR TEETH 
TH CALOX” 


ty FOR FREE CHARTS AND 
CALOX TOOTH POWDER FOR 
IE CLASSROOM 









ever Please send 10¢ per dozen to help cover cost of mailing and 
sgt! handling. The material is available only in units of twelve. 


7. WHAT TO DO 
tion WITH CHARTS AND SAMPLES 


aths, 
nple Distribute Charts and Samples among your pupils and start 
ders, them off immediately on the first week of the campaign. Inau- 


gurate tooth brush drills. The charts are punched at the top, 





= #0 that they can be conveniently hung in the bathroom at 


home. On the chart, good for a month, are spaces where each TO TEACHER 


pte 0 


11 hat pupil will check when he has brushed his teeth after breakfast a can of 
man d sup:-~r. We are also anxious that they check when they CALOX 
in tgeave had fruit or raw vegetable during the day, and at least Tooth Powder 
me-igone glass of milk, as both of these are important in building for your 
ng tech i ___— _s ownese 
At the end of each week, the pupil will return his chart to 
yz: fe teacher for the award. You will find each pupil anxious to MAIL TODAY 
. — Pplay this game, keep his chart and receive a shield in the form McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me dozen Free Charts and samples of Calox Tooth 


h puff a miniature stamp of a Patrolman for the first week, Ser- 


ont! Powder (this material available in units of 12). I enclose 10¢ per dozen to help 


cover cost of handling. 
Free Complimentary Can of Calox Sent to Each Teacher. 


pant for the second week, Detective for the third, Captain 
tthe fourth. 


holds : 

Dentists, nurses and mothers are anxious to help you in 
> COM . : : NAME 

ety way to promote Oral Hygiene. Enlist their cooperation. 

Send coupon tod 

‘ay. 
—_ P y ADDRESS oeeceiaian niente 
ality: P**KESSON AND ROBBINS, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
TEPTTIG GRR GIT Wc eee ye — 


FEB. INST. 
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TEACHERS 
HELP-ONE-ANOTHER 


CLUB 





LINCOLN'S LOG CABIN 


FLORENCE WOOD 


@ IT IS a very worth-while experience 

for the children to make small models 
of Lincoln’s log cabin. One year we de- 
cided that we would make these models at 
home, each child according to his own 
ideas. Then, on Lincoln’s birthday, each 
pupil proudly brought in his cabin, and 
we selected a model to display. 

The value of the work lies in the fact 
that the children will read every available 
source of material on Lincoln’s life and 
times in order to know just what his cabin 
was like. So be sure that you are supplied 
with plenty of source material and several 
pictures of the cabin. 

Give the children a few hints on con- 
struction, suggesting that corncobs or 
homemade logs may be used, and let them 
work out something original rather than 
following a set pattern. 


THE READING CORNER 


R. CORDELIA HADDOCKS 
B@ WE DECIDED to have a reading cen- 


ter in our school, and selected one cor- 
ner of the schoolroom for this purpose. 
We placed there a table 5 by 3 feet and 
put a neat table runner and a vase of 
flowers on it. Four chairs were placed at 
the reading table. 

Against the walls we built several 
shelves, upon which we placed our books. 
Our magazine stand, 24% feet wide by 5 
feet tall, had four shelves for holding 
magazines, 

A window shade and curtains were 
placed on the one window in the reading 
corner. 

On a piece of tagboard we printed the 
words, “Our Reading Corner,” and hung 
this on the wall. Pupils brought in all 
books and magazines they could find that 
were suitable for our corner. 

In a short time there was much reading 
material on the shelves, and reading inter- 
est was created among the pupils. 
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A CITIZENSHIP CHART 


ESTELENE C. HODGES 


B® ALL children enjoy the idea of being 

honored as good citizens. I place on 
the wall or blackboard an attractive chart 
with “Good Citizens” in large letters on 
it. Under this I place the names of the 
pupils with spaces for checks opposite the 
names. 

Each day the child obeys a major por- 
tion of the rules of our school he is con- 
sidered a good citizen for that day. 
When he has earned twenty marks, he is 
awarded a small prize. I have used this 
plan for several years and have found it 
well worth the effort. The pupils respect 


rules for the good of all. 


HANDS OFF 


MABEL HOLCOMB 
@ RETURNING one Monday to fresh- 


ly painted walls, we were confronted 
with the problem of keeping the corner 
by the doorway free from dirty finger 
marks. The most effective solution has 
been a warning sign in the form of a red 
poster, 12 by 18 inches, on which is pasted 
a large hand cut from a magazine. This 
is secured to the corner with mending 
tissue and is a constant reminder to “keep 
hands off.” The children take pride in 
keeping the walls neat. 


MATS FOR POTTED PLANTS 


ARLENE N. ROTHERMEL 
@ MY PUPILS enjoy making from dis- 


carded inner tubes mats to use in the 
schoolroom under potted plants or vases 
of flowers. Mats to fit the entire window 
sill may be cut from large tubes such as 
are used in tires for heavy trucks. Red 
tubes provide a touch of color that chil- 
dren enjoy. Border designs of various 
kinds may be cut in the edges for decora- 
tion. The children usually like to make 
similar mats to be used at home. 


THE VISUAL SPELLING BEE 


LENA SPINNER 


@ THE spelling bee conducted in our 
fifth-grade assembly program proved 
a great success. It held the attention of 
more than three hundred pupils assem- 
bled by its interesting and entertaining 
method of presentation and procedure. 

Each class previous to this assembly pro- 
gram held its own “bee” to select a girl 
and a boy to represent the class. Sixteen 
pupils participated. 

Stereopticon slides that contained the 
words to be spelled were made by type- 
writing them on “radio mats” especially 
prepared for this purpose. These were 
placed between two glass squares and 
bound. As the words were pronounced, 
the slides were flashed on the screen in the 
darkened auditorium. Each slide con- 
tained twenty words in two columns. 

The audience was very attentive. They 
not only listened while the words were 
spelled, but their eyes were riveted on the 
screen. Since the participants faced the 
audience, with the screen behind them, 
they could not see the words. 

The two best spellers were given dic- 
tionaries as prizes. This is a good way to 
review the term’s work. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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A HOMEMADE SAND TABLE 


EDWIN N. FULLERTON 


BH THE sand table shown in the illustra- 

tion is a homemade product. The 
outside dimensions are 36 by 24 inches. 
The walls are of chestnut 4 by 4% 
inches. A double-diamond glass, laid on 
a pine floor, forms the bottom, and the 
underside of the glass is painted blue for 
water effects. The backdrop is wallboard 
framed with 1 by 1% inch chestnut. An 
ordinary kindergarten table was used for 
mounting the scene. 

The ships are two grain freighters, a 
tramp steamer, an oil tanker, a cargo and 
passenger carrier, an ocean liner, a tug, 
and a schooner. They are made of balsa 
wood. The lighthouse is a candy model. 
For constructing the grain elevator, one- 
inch half-round pine was used. The 
background is a picture from a calendar. 

The trucks and cars were purchased at 
a five-and-ten-cent store. Pavements are 
made of cardboard, and the trees are bits 
of spruce. The buildings are of wood and 
cardboard, with the exception of the 
warehouses, which are all wood. 

There are many lessons in geography to 
be learned from this setting. The grain 
elevator suggests the grainfields of the 
Great Central Plains and the elevators at 
the head of the Great Lakes. The larger 
grain freighter calls up the story of the 
Welland Ship Canal. The tramp steamer 
takes one into contact with foreign coun- 
tries, calling up facts about trade and 
commerce. The oil tanker, a whaleback 
steamer, takes us to the source of our gaso- 
line and oil supply. The cargo and pas- 
senger carrier, seen in the foreground of 
the picture, tells the story of coast trade 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The ocean 
liner provokes thought on the subject of 
the rivalry between water and air trans- 
portation development. The schooner 
tells the story of the fishermen of the 
North Atlantic coast. 





It Is Fun to Study Geography at This Port 
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FOR BETTER PENMANSHIP 


ETHEL McGINITY 


@ IN MY third-grade classroom we use 
the following plan to create an inter- 
est in improving writing. 

At the beginning of the term we write 
the following copy on a penmanship 
page: 

“This page is a specimen of my best 
penmanship. It shows how well I can 
write at the beginning of the third grade.” 

At the end of the first month the chil- 
dren write the following copy: 

“This page is a specimen of my pen- 
manship at the end of the first month of 
the term. It shows the improvement I 
have made since the first of February.” 

At the end of each month a similar copy 
is made. These copies are kept on file un- 
til the close of the school year approaches, 
and then all of the pages are fastened to- 
gether in booklet form, ready to exhibit 
or take home. 

An appropriate cover is made for the 
booklet during art period, each child se- 
lecting his own color and doing his letter- 
ing on the title. 


SUPERVISED PLAY PERIOD 


ANNIE MARY GILMER 


H FROM half past eleven until twelve 
o'clock each day I have what I call a 
supervised play period. Primary children 
at this time of the day are usually tired 
and hungry; therefore it is hard to inter- 
est them in anything. I have five rows of 
seats in my room and the pupils in each 
row play in a group. They are called 
groups one, two, three, four, and five. 
On Monday, group one plays freely in 
the sand pile; group two builds with 
blocks; group three colors in books at a 
table; group four writes and draws freely 
at the blackboard; and group five reads 
for pleasure out of some easy first-grade 
readers. Each group does something dif- 
ferent every day of the week, thus vary- 
ing the program. 


A VALENTINE BOX 


EDNA E. BLOWERS 


@ OUR third grade made a valentine 
box the size and shape of a mailbox, 
and covered it with red paper. From 
white paper they cut the words U.S. 
MAIL and pasted them on each side of 
the box. The word LETTERS, also cut 
from white paper, was pasted above the 
slit. 
The box was tacked to a post and stood 
in a corner just inside our room. 
Not only the children from our room, 
but those of the other grades, enjoyed 
posting their valentines in a “real” post- 


box. Making the box was worth while. 


ARITHMETIC HELP 


MABEL B. SEIFRIED 


M PERHAPS the best help I have ever 

had in teaching arithmetic is a daily 
test, copied on the blackboard. Each test 
consists of five examples, usually three on 
fundamentals and two problems. I allow 
only fifteen minutes for the test, and 
stress the importance of accuracy. The 
papers are marked as soon as possible, the 
marks recorded, and the papers returned 
for correction. 

Each day I try to include the type of 
example that gave the most trouble the 
day before. Accuracy and speed are the 
aim of these tests. 

The first period in the morning is the 
best time for such tests. Several grades 
can work at once if there is enough black- 
board space. 


TWO NATIONAL GAMES 


EUNICE REED 


H WE PLAY these games sometimes for 
morning exercises and sometimes at 
recess Or noon. 

The first one we call “America.” The 
leader gives each child the name of a 
famous American man or woman. He 
then walks up and down the aisles calling 
these names. When a pupil hears his name 
called, he rises and follows the leader. 
After the leader has called as many names 
as he likes, he says “America,” and all rush 
for their seats. The last one to reach his 
seat is the next leader. 

The second game we call “United 
States.” It is played in the same way as 
the first, except that the children are 
given names of states and they call 
“United States” instead of “America.” 

These games help younger children 
learn states’ names. Older pupils look up 
new names for the game “America.” 


COMPOSITION TOPICS 


WENDELL C. LANTON 


BM MANY pupils cannot write with 

much success upon the topics assigned 
them by the teacher. Their experience is 
sometimes too limited, and they often lack 
the proper background. In order to over- 
come this difficulty, I have my pupils 
bring to class pictures from old magazines 
and newspapers. The suitable pictures 
are neatly mounted on heavy construction 
paper during the art period, and carefully 
filed away. 

When I am ready to assign composi- 
tions, I have the pupils choose the pictures 
that appeal to them most. They are then 
instructed to write a story about the pic- 
tures that they have chosen. They write 
freely about the characters, giving them 
names and describing the scenes fully. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


@ IN THESE columns THe INstructor publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence 
with the children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that teachers who 
send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. All notices should be signed by the 


teachers themselves, and addressed to: THE INstructor, Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 


Notices are published in the order of their receipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to ensure their publication during 


the present school year. 


Colorado—The pupils and teacher of Ashview 
School, grades two to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters, products, souvenirs, tokens, and 
cards with pupils and teachers in other schools 
in the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. They will answer all letters. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Jean Deakin, Vona, 
Colorado. 


Georgia-—My fourth grade, Millen Grammar 
School, wishes to exchange letters, cards, and 
products with pupils and teachers in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. They 
will try to answer all correspondence promptly. 
Address: Miss Nina McQuaig, Hotel Estelle, 
Millen, Georgia. 


Illinois—My pupils of the sixth grade would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grade 
in other sections of the United States or its 
possessions. Promptness in answering will be 
stressed. Address: Mr. Robert A. Wright, 
Monroe School, Casey, Illinois. 


Illinois —Grades five, six, seven, and eight 
of my school would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with pupils in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. All 
letters will be answered promptly. Address: 
Miss Frances Miller, Essex Public School, Essex, 
Illinois. 


Illinois. —I have in my rural school one sixth- 
grade pupil, two seventh-grade pupils, and three 
eighth-grade pupils who would like to correspond 
with pupils in these grades in other states and 
countries. They will answer all letters. Address 
correspondence to: Miss Helen Case, Farming- 
ton, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils of my rural school, grades 
five, six, seven, and eight, would like to exchange 
letters, cards, and pictures with pupils in other 
states and countries. They promise to answer. 
Address: Miss Lois B. Gentle, R.R., Farmington, 
Illinois. 


Illinois—My pupils, third, fifth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, wish to correspond with pupils in 
these grades in other states and countries. All 
letters will be answered promptly. Address: 
Mr. F. R. May, Biddlehorn School, Marissa, 


Illinois. 


Illinois—My pupils of first, second, fourth, 
and eighth grades and I would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of rural schools in other sec- 
tions of the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Edith Mills 
R.D. No. 6, Ottawa, Illinois. 


Indiana.—My pupils of grades four, five, and 
six would like to exchange letters and products 
with children of other states or foreign countries. 
They would especially like to hear from Hawaii, 
Alaska, Canada, or Puerto Rico. They will try to 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Berniece Lewis, 
Cloverdale, Indiana. 


Indiana.—My pupils of all eight grades would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs 
with other pupils in the United States and its 
possessions. They will answer promptly. Ad- 
dress: Miss Marie Paxson, R.D. No. 1, Portland, 
Indiana. 


lowa.—My sixth-grade pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters with sixth-grade pupils 
in other states and other countries. Address 
mail to: Miss Irene Anderson, Mapleton, Iowa. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades one to eight, would 
like to correspond with pupils of other schools 
in all the states and territories of the United 
States. They will answer all letters. Address: 
Miss Louise Thoms, Moville, Iowa. 


Michigan.—The pupils of Soper School, Delta 
No. 6, wish to exchange letters, pictures, and 
souvenirs with other pupils in the United States 
and foreign countries. All letters will be an- 
swered. Address: Miss Margaret Coleman, Grand 
Ledge, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The pupils in my fifth grade will 
exchange letters, post cards, and products with 
fifth-grade pupils in other states. Address mail 
to: Miss Kathryn Korstange, Beechwood School, 
R.D. No. 4, Holland, Michigan. 


Missouri.—My pupils of Hickory Grove School 
(rural), grades one to eight, wish to exchange 
letters and products with other schools. They 
will answer all letters. Address: Mrs. James 
Blyze, Whitewater, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—My rural school of six boys, grades 
one, three, four, five, and eight, wishes to cor- 
respond with schools in other states and foreign 
countries. They will answer all letters prompt- 
ly. Address: Miss Edna Davis, District No. 20, 
Bartley, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters with students 
of a school in another state. Every letter will 
be answered promptly. Address: Miss Arirlla 
Knudson, Bloomfield, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, District No. 60, wish 
to exchange letters, snapshots, and products with 
pupils in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Clarabel Guy, Hemingford, 
Nebraska. 


New York.—My pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils in the same grades in other sections of the 
United States or foreign countries. Our school 
is in a dairying section of New York. All letters 
will be answered promptly. Address mail to: 
Mr. Alvin E. Person, Clymer, New York. 


New York.—My pupils in the first six grades 
wish to correspond with pupils in these grades 
in other states and countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Eleanor Dreaney, Stephentown, New York. 


Ohio.—My pupils in grades four to eight 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
pupils of other schools in the United States and 
foreign countries. All letters will be answered 
promptly. Address: Mrs. Esther Hildebrand, 
401 North Market St., Lisbon, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My sixth grade would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, post cards, our class paper, and 
souvenirs with sixth-grade pupils in other schools 
of the United States and foreign countries. All 
letters will be answered promptly. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Fonda Burke, McDermott, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils of Rossville School, 
grades one to six, inclusive, wish to correspond 
with pupils of other states. Address: Miss Verlah 
Thomas, R.D. No. 3, Box 95, Wellston, Okla- 
homa. 


Ontario.—My pupils in grade five wish to cor- 
respond with pupils in this grade in other prov- 
inces and other countries. They would also like 
to exchange pictures, stamps, and souvenirs, and 
will try to answer all letters promptly. Address: 
Miss Dorothy Van Potter, Box 84, Fort Erie, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Oregon.—My pupils of the third, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, and I would like to 
hear from pupils and teachers anywhere in the 
United States and its possessions. We will send 
pictures and products from both Nevada and 
Oregon to those interested. Address mail to: 
Miss Margaret Wells, Denio, Oregon, via Winne- 
mucca, Nevada. 


Texas.—My eighth-grade pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards 
with other pupils and teachers of the same grade. 
We will answer every letter received. Address: 
Mr. Worth Bishop, 1.0.0.F. Home, Corsicana, 
Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of the sixth and seventh 
grades of Klondike School would like to exchange 
letters, products, pictures, and so on, with pu- 
pils in other states and countries. They prom- 
ise prompt replies. Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. W. C. McKenzie, Route A, Lamesa, Texas. 


Texas.—The third-grade pupils and teacher 
of Austin School would like to exchange letters 
and products with pupils of other schools in the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. All letters will be answered. Address: 
Miss Gladys Williamson, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of my second, third, and 
fourth grades wish to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the same grades in other schools. Ad- 
dress: Miss Emma _ Holland, Kentuckytown 
School, Whitewright, Texas. 


Vermont.—The pupils and teacher of the West 
Village School, grades five to eight, would like 
to exchange correspondence with members of 
schools in all states. We will answer all corre- 
spondence. Address: Miss Alice O’Brien, West 
Dummerston, Vermont. 


West Virginia—My pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and souvenirs with pupils of these grades in the 
United States and foreign countries. All letters 
will be answered promptly. Address mail to: 
Miss Pauline Rhodes, Sandstone, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin—The pupils and teacher of Wall 
Ridge School, all eight grades, would like to 
exchange letters and scenic post cards with other 
schools in the United States and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Emma Fisher, Eastman, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin. —Grades five, six, seven, and eight 
of the Marathon Pride School would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils throughout the United 
States and its possessions. Address: Miss Verda 
Baxter, Stratford, Wisconsin. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
UNIT OF WORK 


Kwing Galloway 


A WELCOME DAILY VISITOR © (3 \parg? A lewe trom your chum? 
No matter what kind of mail the postman is 


: THE POSTMAN bringing, you may be sure that it has gone 


through many hands. The story of how mail 
travels is an interesting one. Read about it on 
the following pages. 


This ten-page unit deals with the post office. 
Correlating handwork is on page 36. 
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THE POST OFFICE 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


@ THERE has never been a time when 

man did not feel the necessity for 
communication of some sort with other 
people. Culture was brought to ancient 
Gaul by means of the Roman post roads. 
The pony express speeded the news from 
the East to California. The mail is an 
important means for the transportation 
of ideas. 

Mail service has always been an agent 
for law and order, overcoming violence 
and the crude customs of savages. Post- 
al service has been a mighty implement in 
the growth and development of human 
democracy. 

Wherever letters or post cards go, a 
postage stamp goes too. This little bit of 
colored paper shows that a fee has been 
collected by the government for its serv- 
ices. In our country, as in many others, 
stamps have been issued to commemorate 
inventions, outstanding leaders, memor- 
able historical events, and so on. By 
studying our stamps, the whole world 
may know something of the story of 
America. 

[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be 
found on Plates IV, VI, and VIII, while 
suggestions for teaching the unit on each 
of these grade levels appear below. ] 


Suggested Procedure 
for Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To acquaint the children with the 
post office. 

2. To teach the correct 
sending a letter. 

3. To teach how mail is sent and deliv- 
ered. 

4. To help children appreciate the 
services of all postal workers. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. Make and send valentines. 

2. Write letters to absent members of 
the class; discuss what will happen to the 
letters after they are written and mailed. 

3. Informal discussion as to how mail 
travels. 

C. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. Special-delivery letters. 

2. How to send a package. 

3. How mail was carried long ago. 

4. The workers of the post office. 

§. A study of postage stamps. 

D. Activities— 

1. Visit your nearest post office. 

2. Write stories explaining how letters 
are handled at the post office. 


method of 


PLATE II (50) 


3. From boxes and boards, make a post 
office big enough to stand in. Make a 
stamp window, a delivery window, and a 
parcel-post window. Play post office. 

4. Make valentines for schoolmates. 
Have them delivered on Valentine Day. 

5. Make a scrapbook. Show city and 
rural mailmen, mail trains, boats, and air- 
planes. 

6. Practice addressing envelopes, and 
wrapping and addressing packages cor- 
rectly. 

E. Bibliography— 

Hardy, Marjorie: New Stories (Wheel- 
er). A second reader. Has story on 
the letter and its handling. 

Storm, Grace E.: The Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades (Lyons & Carna- 
han). Includes unit on post office. For 
teachers. 

Webster, Hanson Hart: The World’s 
Messengers (Houghton Mifflin). Sev- 
eral chapters on the post office. Stories 
can be read or told to primary children. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To appreciate the services of the 
United States postal system. 

2. To learn the value of the Universal 
Postal Union. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. How big business houses co-operate 
with the post office to ensure quicker 
delivery of their mail. 

2. How a money order is sent in the 
United States. 

3. The workings of the Postal Savings 
Bank. 

C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To handle all types of personal mail, 
either for this country or other countries, 
intelligently and correctly. 

2. To hunt up carefully information 
desired about certain types of mail. 

D. Desired habits— 

1. To appreciate the work of postal 
employees. 

2. To address letters and packages 
carefully and correctly. 

E. Activities— 

1. Visit a post office. 

2. Make a booklet showing the phase of 
mail service that interests you most. 

3. Make models to illustrate items men- 
tioned in your booklet. 

This ten-page unit deals with the post office. 


Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





F. Bibliography— 

Compton’s Encyclopedia (Compton). 
Has interesting pictures of foreign 
mailmen and short account of the his- 
tory of the post office. 

Rolt-Wheeler, Francis: The Boy with 
the United States Mail (Lothrop Lee 
& Shepard). Has chapter on handling 
mail at sea. 

Roper, Daniel C.: The United States 
Post Office (Funk & Wagnalls). Tells 
about every phase of postal work. 

Siegel, William: Around the World in a 
Mail Bag (McBride). Primary story, 
but interesting for older children. 

Webster, Hanson Hart: The World’s 
Messengers (Houghton Mif‘lin). Has 
part of chapter on handling foreign 
mail. 

The World Book Encyclopedia (Quar- 
rie). Has information about Univer- 
sal Postal Union. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To know the handicaps of mail de- 
livery in early times. 

2. To appreciate our mail service of 
today. 

3. To learn why co-operation has al- 
ways been necessary to have any kind of 
mail service. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. How the postal service helped unite 
the colonies. 

2. The growth of the railway mail 
service. 

3. The growth of the air-mail service. 

4. How free delivery service began. 
C. Desired habits— 

1. To use reference books in obtaining 
desired material. 

2. To work with committees in look- 
ing up material. 

D. Activities— 

1. Visit a post office. 

2. Visit a museum. Look for postal 
displays and collections of stamps. 

3. Dramatize some interesting incident 
in the history of postal service. 

4. Make a mural showing the different 
ways messages have been carried. 

E. Bibliography— 

Allen, Edward M.: America’s Story 4s 
Told in Postage Stamps (Whittlesey). 
Descriptions of various stamp _ issues 
which commemorate events and people 
in our history. 

Burroughs, W. Dwight: The Wonderland 
of Stamps (Stokes). Contains the 
story of stamps, for children. 

Rogers, Frances; and Beard, Alice: Heels, 
Wheels, and Wire (Stokes). A story of 
messages and signals. 

Rothschild, Sigmund I.: Sfories Postage 
Stamps Tell (Putnam). Tells the story 
back of the stamps from all the world. 
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Ewing Galloway 


When roads were built in the colonies, and later in the West, the stagecoach became 
the principal overland conveyance for mail and passengers. 


Ewing Galloway 


These containers, filled with mail, are carried by 
pneumatic tube to substations in New York City. 
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The rural mail system brings mail to the farmer, No matter what the weather, the postman deliv- 
keeping him in touch with the world. ers the mail to your door each day. 


oo e- ; Pht 1 2 In the Cleveland, Ohio, Post Office 


In the northern part of China, the postman uses 
a donkey to carry the mail. 








r . ‘ 
-wing Calloway 


Publishers Photo Service 


For a small fee the post office will send your parcel anywhere you desire, and Many people send mail by air. Regular air-mail service, begun 
for an additional fee you may have it insured against loss. in 1918, has steadily increased in volume. 
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HOW MAIL IS HANDLED 
For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
A VISIT TO THE POST OFFICE 


1. Can you address a letter correctly? 

2. Have you ever mailed a letter? 

3. Have you ever visited a city post 
office? 


Mary and her brother Jack had been 
making valentines at school. They asked 
Aunt Nelle how to mail the valentines. 

Aunt Nelle told Mary and Jack to put 
each valentine into an envelope. 

“Now,” said Aunt Nelle, “write on the 
envelope the name and address of the per- 
son to whom the valentine is going. Write 
very plainly. In the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope write your own 
name and address.” 

“Why should we do that?” asked Jack. 

“If the address should be wrong,” ex- 
plained Aunt Nelle, “the valentine would 
come back to you.” 

Next Mary and Jack put a stamp in the 
upper right-hand corner of each envelope, 
and sealed the envelopes tightly. 

Then Aunt Nelle said, “Let’s mail the 
valentines at the corner mailbox.” 

“How will they get to the post office?” 
asked Mary. 

“A big truck will come. The postman 
who runs it will take all the letters from 
this box and put them into a bag. He will 
stop at many other mailboxes, too. Then 
he will take the mail to the post office. 
Would you like to go there and see what 
happens to the letters?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary and Jack. 

So they all put on their wraps. They 
mailed the valentines and then rode on a 
streetcar to the post office. 

They went first to the sorting room. 

Here they saw rows of tables piled with 
letters. Clerks stacked them and put 
them face up on a moving belt. It ran 
from the table to the canceling machine. 

Mary and Jack saw that after a letter 
came through the canceling machine, the 
date and the name of the post office were 
stamped on it, and the stamp was marked 
so that it could never be used again. 

Next the local mail was sorted out. 
The out-of-town mail was sorted too. 

Then a mail clerk took Aunt Nelle and 
the children into another room. In it 
were more tables piled with letters. 
Some had no stamps. Some had wrong 
addresses. Some had addresses poorly 
written. Many clerks were working fast 
in this room. 

The letters which had no stamps were 
returned to the sender, if his address was 
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on the letter. If it was not, the letter was 
sent on with a “postage due” notice. 
Then the receiver would have to pay the 
postage. 

Letters with wrong addresses were sent 
to aclerk. He had a book with the name 
of every city and railroad stop in the 
United States. If he could not correct 
the address, and there was no return ad- 
dress on the envelope, it went to a room 
called the dead-letter office. 


Things to do— 

1. Address an envelope correctly. 

2. Draw a picture of something Mary 
and Jack saw at the post office. 


* 


Lesson II 
HOW MAIL TRAVELS 


1. Do you know how mail travels? 

2. Why are mail cars put on fast trains? 

3. How are air-mail planes guided at 
night? 


Aunt Nelle thought that Mary and 
Jack would like to see how mail was sent 
to other places. She said, “After your 
valentines are sorted and canceled, they 
will be put into big mailbags.” 

“Where will they go then?” asked Jack. 

“Come with me,” said the mail clerk. 
He showed them big trucks. “They take 
the mailbags from the post office to the de- 
pot,” he explained. “At the depot, the 
bags are put into mail cars on fast trains. 

“Tn the mail car men open the bags and 
sort the mail while the train is going. 
They put all the mail together for each 
town or city on the way, and have it 
ready when the train arrives.” 

“My, they must work fast!” said Jack. 

“But how would a letter get to Eng- 
land?” asked Mary. 

“Boats carry mail across the ocean,” 
said Jack. 

“Airplanes also carry mail,” said the 
mail clerk. “Each letter must have an air- 
mail stamp. Then the air-mail bags are 
taken to an airport, and put on big planes. 
The letters are taken to the airport near- 
est to the place where they are going. Air 
mail travels fast.” 


Things to do— 
1. Draw a picture of a mail train. 
2. Draw a picture of a boat. 
3. Draw a picture of an air-mail plane. 


This ten-page unit deals with the post office. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Lesson Ill 
HOW MAIL IS DELIVERED 


1. How does a letter get to an apart- 
ment house in a city? 

2. How does a letter get to a little boy 
who lives in the country? 

3. Do people ever have to go for their 
own mail? 


Mary and Jack’s teacher told them they 
might tell the class about their trip to the 
post office. 

Aunt Nelle had a grand idea! 

She said, “Why don’t you pretend you 
are one of the valentines you made, and 
tell your class about your journey?” 

“And wear paper costumes!” Mary ex- 
claimed. 

Mary dressed like a pretty valentine. 

Jack dressed like a comic valentine. 

Mary pretended she was a valentine that 
was being sent to Chicago. She told the 
class how the valentine was mailed, and 
what happened to it at the post office 
and on the train. Then she said, “When 
the train reached Chicago, the bag I was 
in was put on a big truck and carried to 
the post office. There someone opened 
the bag and put me into a pigeonhole. 

“Soon a postman took me out of the 
pigeonhole and put me into his leather 
bag. He threw the bag over his shoulder 
and walked down the street. 

“He stopped many times. Finally he 
took me out of the bag. He dropped me 
into a mailbox in an apartment house and 
rang a bell. In a few minutes, someone 
opened the box to take me out, and said, 
‘Oh, here is a valentine for Jane!’ ” 

Then it was Jack’s turn. He pretended 
he was a valentine for a little boy in the 
country. He said, “I was put into the 
mailbox at the corner, too. I rode to the 
post office in a truck. 

“After I was canceled and sorted, I was 
sent in a mailbag to the depot. I rode 
all night on the train. Then I was taken 
to a small post office. 

“In the morning a postman put me into 
his leather bag. He put the bag into his 
automobile. 

“We rode out into the country. We 
stopped at mailboxes at the side of the 
road. 

“At almost every box the postman 
would take out letters and put them into 
a bag to be taken back to the post office. 
He would put in letters and papers too. 

“At last I was put into a box. Soona 
little boy opened the box and took me out. 
He said, ‘Oh, I have a valentine.’ 

“He ran into a big farmhouse and back 
to the kitchen. Then he called, ‘See, 


. . ” 
Mother, here is a valentine from Jack!’ 


Things to do— 
1. Draw a picture of a city postman. 
2. Draw a picture of mail being deliv- 
ered in the country. 
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Stamps are rapidly canceled when the letters pass through the canceling machine. 
Those on very small envelopes must be canceled by hand. 
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Philip D. Gendreau 


The postman collects the letters from the 
mailbox on the corner at regular hours. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MAIL SERVICE 


For Intermediate Grades 


Lesson I 
HOW OUR MAIL IS HANDLED AT SEA 


1. Have you ever sent a letter to Eng- 
land, Japan, or some other country? 

2. Would war cripple mail service be 
tween countries? How? 


The story of how the mail comes from 
a port in Europe to New York is an inter- 
esting one. As soon as the mail is put on 
a ship, the mail clerks begin sorting it. 
When the ship arrives at quarantine all 
the mail has been sorted and put into 
sacks properly marked. 

Almost before the ocean liner has com- 
pletely come to a stop, the mailbags are 
deposited on a smaller vessel by means of 
a chute. The little boat speeds to the 
mail-dispatching pier, No. 72, in the 
North River. While the boat is going to 
the pier, the postal men aboard work with 
great haste sorting the mail for New York 
and near-by points. They pack the mail 
in bags, which are sent to the post-office 
substations and are delivered from there. 

There is one spot on the globe where no 
official arrangements have been made to 
transship mail at sea. This is where the 
Atlantic Ocean meets the Gulf Stream. 
Here hundreds of fishing boats stretch out 
for miles. Each boat acts as a branch 
post office and each fisherman as a postal 
clerk. They watch every boat that pass- 
es—tramp, liner, or tugboat. If they 
hear a call from any boat, they wait for a 
bottle with a cork in the top of it to be 
tossed overboard. Then they rush to 
the spot and scoop up the floating con- 
tainer. As soon as they get back to port, 
they post the letter at the post office. 


Things to do— 

1. Write to the United States Post Of- 
fice Department for bulletins explaining 
the sea post. 

2. Find out about air-mail service be- 
tween the continents. 


° 


Lesson II 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POSTAL SYSTEMS 


1. Does exchange of letters between 
countries promote peace? How? 

2. Is international trade helped by ex- 
change of letters? How? 


If you had lived a hundred years ago, 
you would have found it very hard to send 
a letter to England, France, or Germany. 
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It was expensive, too. The mailing rate 
was different in every country. Now you 
can send a letter weighing an ounce or 
less anywhere in the world for five cents. 
There are some places where you can send 
a letter for even less. 

In 1874 all the countries of Europe, 
Egypt, and the United States held a con- 
vention in Berne, Switzerland. They 
agreed on a certain rate for all mail be- 
tween these countries. Out of this con- 
vention grew the Universal Postal Union, 
which meets every three years. 

Every nation in the world except two or 
three belongs to the Universal Postal 
Union. A more friendly relation is estab- 
lished between nations when mail can go 
through easily. 

Our post-office department is under the 
control of the postmaster general. He is 
a member of the President’s Cabinet. He 
has four assistant postmasters general and 
a large number of superintendents, in- 
spectors, and other subordinates. 

The postal system in Canada is much 
like our own. (See Plate IV.) 

The postal system in England is an out- 
growth of the one started in the time of 
Henry VIII. The head of the department 
is called the postmaster general. When 
there is a change of government, he re- 
signs his office. The other postal employ- 
ees in England are under civil service. 

All other countries in Europe have post- 
al systems modeled after England’s. 


Things to do— 

1. Look up different classes of mail. 
Learn what the foreign rates are. 

2. Find out how you would send a 
money order to a foreign country. 


> 


Lesson III 


HOW FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POSTAL 
SERVICES DIFFER 


1. Does the government of the United 
States control the mail? 

2. Who controls Congress, the Presi- 
dent or the people of the United States? 


The postal system of the United States 
is run for the benefit of the people, rather 
than for the government. If the United 
States post office makes more money than 
is needed to operate the system in one 
year, that money is used to improve the 
postal service. In most foreign countries 


This ten-page unit deals with the post office. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


the post-office department makes money 
for the government. 

In the United States, if a letter is not 
properly addressed every effort is made to 
correct the mistake. (See Plate IV.) 
This is not true in Europe. If a letter is 
not addressed correctly, it is returned im- 
mediately to the sender or destroyed. 

In Europe high requirements are de- 
manded of post-office officials and em- 
ployees. In many countries, the men must 
hold a university degree in law and trans- 
portation. Yet the wages in European 
countries are very low as compared to the 
United States postal wage. 


Things to do— 

1. Look up information about the Post- 
al Savings Bank. 

2. Find out the requirements demanded 
of postal officials in the United States. 


A 


Lesson IV 
MAIL IN OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACES 


1. If you were to live on a farm in 
Alaska, do you think you could receive 
letters or packages from home? 

2. How do you think mail is delivered 
in the middle of a desert? 


Did you ever wonder how people in the 
frozen north or those living on high 
mountains get their mail? Winter and 
summer, rain or shine, in the frozen north 
and in the hot tropics, the mailman al- 
ways treads his beaten path. 

In the most out-of-the-way places of 
Alaska, the mail sleds drawn by the trusty 
Eskimo dogs find their way. Usually the 
mailman runs beside his sled so that the 
dogs will have a lighter load. Often res- 
cuing parties go out to meet him when 
the mail does not arrive on time, for they 
realize the dangers these men undergo to 
deliver the mail. They often travel over 
the frozen wastes for one thousand miles. 
Therefore they usually travel in pairs, and 
carry food, snowshoes, shotguns, and 
cooking utensils with them. 

In Puerto Rico, the mailman often rides 
a donkey. Huge boxes of mail are 
strapped to the sides of the animal. Skis 
are used to carry the deliverer of winter 
mail over the mountains between Chili 
and Argentina. In the Spreewald district 
of Germany, where canals take the place 
of streets, the winter mailman wears 
skates. In the African forests, the savage 
runs with a letter on a stick. 

Nowadays the airplane delivers mail to 
people in many out-of-the-way places. 


Things to do— 
1. Draw a picture of a mailman carry- 
ing mail in some out-of-the-way place. 
2. Find out how mail is carried in the 
rural parts of China. 
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In New York Harbor, mail from abroad is trans- Not even raging torrents prevent the mail from getting through. In the rainy season in India, bags 
ferred to mail boats and taken to trains. of mail are taken across streams by means of ropes and pulleys. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE POSTAL SERVICE 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson | 


HOW THE POSTAL SERVICE 
WAS FIRST STARTED 


1, Can you think of an instance when 
an ancient Babylonian might have wanted 
to send a message to someone in Egypt? 
Could this have been done? 

2. Would you call the messages carried 
in ancient Greece postal service? 


Man has always felt the necessity for 
sending messages. Long before writing 
developed, kings or chiefs wished to com- 
municate with far-distant villages. They 
often sent a bonfire signal or a signal 
on adrum. These might mean war or a 
warning. A lengthier message was sent 
by a messenger, who was a trained runner. 
He often learned the message by heart. 

In Egypt and Greece the messages were 
written on papyrus rolls. It was much 
easier for the runner to carry these. 

As civilization progressed, the need for 
exchanging messages greatly increased. 
Finally a light type of horse was de- 
veloped. Saddles were made and men 
learned to ride. This means of travel was 
much faster than running on foot. 

With the postriders came the necessity 
for good roads. Appius Claudius Caecus 
began building the first good Roman mili- 
tary roads in 312 B.c. 

King Cyrus of Persia established the 
first permanent postal routes. The first 
rider delivered his dispatch to the second, 
the second passed it to the third, and so on, 
along the whole line. 

Emperor Augustus of Rome built solid 
roads. His messengers carried letters and 
news in chariots as well as on horseback. 
Messages were relayed along the way as 
the Persians had done. 

The first postal system was established 
at the end of the third century a.p., un- 
der Diocletian. This was for private use. 
The first postal system in France was es- 
tablished by the University of Paris for 
the use of its students, about the end of 
the thirteenth century. 

Private posts existed in England from 
the time of Edward III. Henry VIII ap- 
pointed a postmaster general in 1533. 
The greatest advance in the evolution of 
postal service was made in 1839-1840, 
when Sir Rowland Hill of Great Britain 
introduced uniform penny postage and 
the adhesive postage stamp. 


Things to do— 


1. Hunt up the story of Pheidippides, 


the Greek runner. Tell it to your class. 


2. Make a scrapbook showing the 


evolution of the postal service. 
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Lesson II 


GROWTH OF THE 
UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 


1. How do you think letters were car- 
ried in colonial days? 

2. How could a letter from New York 
reach San Francisco, before trains were 
invented? 


During colonial days, there were no 
trains and, of course, no roads at first. 
The people had to adopt the methods for 
mail service used in the Middle Ages— 
postriders and runners. The early set- 
tlers used friendly Indians as post runners. 
The European custom of asking travelers 
to carry mail was widely practiced. 

Virginia established a postal service in 
1657. At that period it took a long time 
to get letters to their destination. The 
roads were muddy and dangerous. 

However, transportation of letters did 
continue, and gradually there were estab- 
lished routes for many postriders. 

When Benjamin Franklin became post- 
master general, this service was greatly 
improved. He had relay riders who rode 
at night as well as during the day. The 
post from New York to Philadelphia went 
once a week instead of once a month. All 
this was less than two hundred years ago. 

Something less than one hundred years 
ago, a letter going from New York to 
California had to go by ship around Cape 
Horn; or by ship to the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, overland to the Pacific coast, and then 
by boat to California. 

A little later stagecoaches, which were 
being used more and more in the East, 
began carrying mail to the West. First 
the letter went by train as far as it could 
go; then it went the rest of the way by 
stagecoach. But the stagecoach was slow. 

Three business men who believed that 
there were people who would be willing 
to pay at least five dollars a letter to have 
it rushed across the continent, organized 
the pony express. The route planned lay 
between St. Joseph, Missouri, and Sacra- 
mento, California; thence to San Fran- 
cisco by telegraph and stage lines. 

Because of the pony express, the mail 
reached San Francisco in eight days. 
It had taken the stagecoach two or three 
weeks. One of the most famous riders 
was William Cody, later to be known as 
Buffalo Bill. Now your letter can go 
from New York to San Francisco by air 
mail within a few hours. 


This ten-page unit deals with the post office. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 





There are many other important im- 
provements in the history of the United 
States postal service, such as the establish- 
ment of the dead-letter office; the use of 
stamped envelopes; the beginning of free 
delivery; the organization of railway 
mail cars; and the money-order system. 


Things to do— 

1. Hunt up interesting incidents in the 
history of the pony express. Tell them to 
the class. 

2. Look up the history of the reform 
or improvement in postal service that in- 
terests you most. Write a story about it 
and read it to the class. 


* 


Lesson III 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
POSTAGE STAMP 


1. Do you like to collect stamps? 

2. Can anything be learned from the 
various issues of postage stamps? 

Like the post office, the postage stamp 
originated in England in 1840. At first 
private expresses and local deliveries were 
the only users of stamps in the United 
States. In 1842, New York City author- 
ized the sale of a three-cent stamp for 
delivery service. This was the first stamp 
of official nature. After this, postmasters 
of many cities issued stamps on their own 
responsibility. 

In 1847, Congress passed a law author- 
izing the first official issue of stamps. In 
1852, the first stamped envelopes were 
offered for sale by the postmaster at 
Washington, D.C. Printing of private 
stamps by postmasters or anyone else was 
prohibited. 

The early stamps were not perforated. 
They were printed in solid sheets and had 
to be cut apart. The first perforated 
stamps were issued in 1857. 

All the countries which belong to the 
Universal Postal Union have certain cd- 
ors for certain values of stamps. The one- 
cent stamp is green; the two-cent is red; 
and the five-cent is blue. 

Many people, all over the world, like 
to collect stamps. In fact, this hobby has 
become so popular that it has developed 
into a substantial business. 

From our issues of stamps, a collector 
could learn the complete history of the 
United States from the travels of Eric the 
Red and the discovery of America by 
Columbus to our own present times. 


Things to do— 

1. Choose some period of America 
history for a booklet. Collect stamps 
showing events or great people pertaining 
to this period. Write the story you 
stamps represent. 

2. Collect some foreign stamps. 
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In the First National Bank of St. Joseph, Missouri 
The route of the pony express lay between St. Joseph, Missouri, and Sacramento, California. From 
Sacramento, messages were relayed by telegraph or fast stage lines to San Francisco. 
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Culver Service 








Culver Service 


A rider of the pony express changed mounts about every 
twenty-five miles, taking a fresh horse already saddled. 





K. 1. Nesmith 


Parts of the Appian Way, begun in 312 B.C. by 
Appius Claudius, are still in use today. 





Culver Service 


The Overland Mail carried passengers as well as letters. It made the distance between San 
Francisco, California, and St. Louis, Missouri, in twenty-five days or less. 
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Dorr News Service 


Succeeding the postrider, the stagecoach, and the pony express, came the railway service. 


The continental postriders of colonial days 
This mail train of 1870 is making its way over the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


faced many hardships and dangers. 
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Check Exercises and Self-Checking Study Lessons 
BASED ON A POST OFFICE UNIT 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


I. Draw the picture you see when you 
read each sentence. 

1. Mary is writing a letter. 

2. Mary is mailing her letter. 

3. The letter will be sent on a train. 

4. Mail is sent sometimes by airplane. 

§. These men are putting mailbags on 
the train. 


II. Read and act these things. 

1. Mary and Jack mailed their valen- 
tines. 

2. A postman with a leather bag deliv- 
ered mail to almost every house. 

3. He put the mail in the mailbox and 
rang the bell. 

4. A rural postman put the mail in a 
box at the side of a road. 


Ill. Put the right word or words in each 
blank. 
1. Mary put a stamp in the upper 


corner. 
2. Jack put his name and address in the 
upper corner. 
3. carry the mail to the post 
office. 


4. At the post office, a letter first goes 
to ~ 
The letters all go through a 
(For key, see page 84) 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


(After these lessons have been finished, reread 
the stories on Plate VI to check your answers. 
You may have to read the stories several times to 
make sure you have found the correct answer. 
After you have checked your work in this way, 
refer to the key to see how nearly correct your 
checking was. If yoy find that you have made a 
mistake, reread the stories carefully to see whether 
you can find the answer given in the key.) 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. As soon as the mail arrives on a ship, 
the mail clerks begin sorting it. 

2. The mail is not ready when the ship 
first enters port. 

3. Small boats collect the mail from the 
ocean liners. 

The mail is never sorted on these 
— boats. 

If you had lived a hundred years ago, 
it cede? have been easy to send a letter to 
a foreign country. 

6. The first international postal con- 
vention was held at London, England. 
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The nimble-fingered postal clerk sorts the letter 
mail, putting it in the proper pigeonholes. 


Il. Underline the correct answer within 
the parenthesis. 

The head of our post-office depart- 
ment is the (President, postmaster gen- 
eral). 

2. All the postal systems of Europe are 
modeled after the one in (England, the 
United States). 

In the United States, if a letter is 
not properly addressed (every, no) effort 
is made to correct the mistake. 

4. A university degree in law and 
transportation is required of postal off- 
cials in (many countries of Europe, the 


United States). 


Ill. Finish each sentence with the correct 
ending from the list below. 
1. At all times of year, the mailman 
2. In some parts of Alaska the mailman 
3. In Puerto Rico the mailman often 
4. Skis are used in the winter by the 
carrier of mail between 
§. In the Spreewald the mailman 
6. In Africa the mailman 
a) carries messages on a stick. 
b) treads his beaten path. 
c) rides a donkey. 
d) wears skates in winter. 
e) uses sleds drawn by dogs. 
f) Argentina and Chili. 
(For key, see page 84) 


This ten-page unit deals with the post office. 
Correlating handwork will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


(To check answers, follow directions given un- 
der the heading, “For Intermediate Grades,” else- 
where on this page. Stories for upper grades are 
on Plate VIII.) 


I. Fill each blank with the word or group 
of words which makes the sentence true. 
1. Man has always felt the necessity 
for ; 
2. In early days the messenger was a 


3. As the need for exchange of com- 
munications grew greater, a was 
developed. 

4. Appius Claudius Caecus built the 
first good Roman 

§. The first permanent postal routes 
were established by 

6. Emperor Augustus of Rome had 
messages carried in as well as on 


horseback. 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. The government of the United 
States put out the first postage stamps in 
this country. 

2. In 1852, the first stamped envelopes 
were offered for sale. 

3. Early stamps were not perforated. 

4. Certain colors are used for stamps 
of a certain value by all countries belong- 
ing to the Universal Postal Union. 

5. We do not have many issues of 
stamps in honor of the great men of our 
country. 

6. Collecting stamps is no longer a 
popular hobby. 


III. Choose the ending which completes 
the sentence correctly. 
1. Long before writing developed 
a) no one wished to communicate. 
b) everyone wished to communi- 
cate. 
c) kings or chiefs wished to com- 
municate with distant villages. 
2. Green is the color used for a stamp 
that costs 
a) three cents. 
b) two cents. 
Cc) one cent. 
3. In colonial days the roads of our 
country were 
a) muddy and dangerous. 
b) wide and hard. 
c) paved. 
(For key, see page 84) 
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Doubtless you have been asking yourself, “Where shall I go next summer?” 
Let other teachers help you answer the question. In the 1936 Travel Con- 
test of THE INSTRUCTOR, 103 prizes were awarded for letters telling why 
the writers wanted to take some particular trip. Many of these letters will 
be published in our pages. Announcement of our 1937 Travel Contest is 


F AR AND NE AR mule en papetie ctbartnan, 
Glacier National Park 


ETHEL €. ALABRAN 


Teacher, Grade 3B, Carteret School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Winner of Second Prize, 1936 Travel Contest 








HM WHERE do I want to go on my vacation? Back to 

Glacier Park, the most attractive place in the world to 
me—back to spend the whole summer from early July, when 
the tall forget-me-nots, yellow columbine, and flaming Indian 
paintbrush clothe the lower valleys in wildest profusion (even 
while snow still hangs heavy on the mountain passes and 
peaks), until early September, when the chilly air and threat- 
ening clouds warn me winter is near in this enchanting land 
of shining mountains. . 

Ah! Just to get into the old whipcord breeks, the leather 
: jacket, and the gay cowboy scarf, to swing into one of those 
Glacier Park Hotel offers luxury comfortable, easy, western saddles, to spend hours—then Windflowers and other blossoms 

amid rugged natural grandeur. days—riding those delightful forest trails, fording crystal- abound in Glacier Park. 

clear streams, stopping below waterfalls to feel the misty 
yee’ “eae spray on my face—all the while absorbing the brilliant sun- 
shine and pine-scented air that will magically heal tired 
nerves and coax me to relax in lazy contentment! 

Relax? Ah, no. I want to goonand on. I want to climb 
up those passes again—those thrilling and perhaps scary trails 
that rise step by step along narrow, rocky paths, one switch- 
back after another—one foot dangling over a yawning 
chasm, the other tucked close to the horse’s body to avoid 
bumping a towering cliff—all the while enjoying the ever- 
changing panorama of jagged peaks, snowy glaciers, precipi- 
tous canyons, cirques, and deep blue lakes in one grand riot- 
ous array of rugged beauty, until at last I reach the crest and 
pause for the breath-taking spectacle of magnificent scenery 
displayed. Silently I shall gaze, trying to absorb the sub- 
limity of these vast, trail-less, unexplored spaces, these masses 
of red, green, yellow, and gray rocks that blend into a spec- 
tacle of marvelous beauty and abrupt grandeur. The majestic 
calm of this scene will fill me anew with a great peace and a 
reverent awe of the Creator. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Travel in Europe is featured on pages 60, 61, 62, 64, 81, and 85. 


Lakes of alpine charm are tucked At Granite Park Chalets one seems 
away between rocky slopes. far from the haunts of men. 





At Left: Many Glacier Hotel is a popular point from which to start on Lake while riding the park trails. At Right: The dock at Lake MacDonald 
exploring jaunts. Center: The author's party try fording Two-Medicine Hotel is an inviting feature of the park’s western gateway. 
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Grope Lane in Shrewsbury, England, 


seems well named. 


The 


buildings 


date back to the sixteenth century. 


In the part of Sweden known as Dalecarlia, the people 
dress in very attractive and picturesque costumes that 
remain the same in design year after year. 


One never has to go far 
in Denmark to find a 
scene such as this-—-a 
“haven” where small 
boats are at anchor and 
the townsfolk make a 
living out of commerce 
and fishing. 


What would Ireland be 
without the Lakes of 
Killarney? Incomplete, 
certainly, says the trav- 
eler when he sees a sun- 
set in County Kerry's 
world-famed mountain 
and lake region. 


60 





Infinite Variety of Background and 


Additional European travel material is given on pages 62, 64, 81, and 85. 





Through Budapest, the imposing and colorful capital of Hungary, flows the Danube, one of the great 


water highways of Europe, 1750 miles long and navigable for most of its length. The two parts of 
the city, formerly the two cities Buda and Pest, are linked by many handsome bridges. 





Ireland. He made of it a missionary center. 


The restored Cathedral of Iona reminds us that to 
this Scottish island, in 563, St. Columba came from 


The young people of Moscow, capital of Soviet 


At Annecy, in the French province of 
Haute Savoie, the women use the clear 
Alpine streams instead of washtubs. 





ae 5 EN 


Russia, enjoy the amusements they find at the 
government-designed Park of Culture and Rest. 
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Life Charms the Traveler in Europe 


Announcement of THE INSTRUCTOR'S 1937 Travel Contest is made on page 80. 








There are odd nooks and corners in 
Brunswick (Braunschweig), Germany, 
that delight the photographer. 


Czechoslovakia presents extraordinary contrasts. 
rural regions, century-old ways persist; in the cities, 
very modernistic buildings elbow medieval structures. 


You may know that stirring song, "The March of the 
Here is Harlech Castle in Wales, 
whose heroic defense in 1468 inspired the poet. 


Men of Harlech.” 





The dining terrace of a hotel at Bellagio, Italy, looks 





Vienna, often spoken of as the musical capital of 
Europe, has as its State Opera House a superb temple 
of art designed in Renaissance style. 


out upon a scene of lake and mountain that has 
been the inspiration of artists and poets. 





The “Machine Age” does not trouble 
this peasant woman of Finland, whose 
loom weaves whatever cloth she needs. 





Utvik is a peaceful hamlet that is typical of the 
fiord country of western Norway. Here Nature 
offers vistas that beggar description. 
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The Rigi Railway, near 
Lucerne, Switzerland, 
climbs to a height from 
which one sees spread 
out a panorama of the 
snowcapped Bernese 
Alps—a sight that is 
never forgotten. 


Big little Holland, made 
great by courage, thrift, 
and patriotism, is a land 
whose canals and wind- 
mills demonstrate how 
natural forces may be 
harnessed to serve the 
needs of man. 


$1 











At Left: In the Lake District, the Langdale Pikes are mountain landmarks. 
Center: Boys of Eton College, a “public” school that is really private, dress 


like this. 


(Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway.) 
Square, a great center of London life, is surrounded by notable buildings. 






At Right: Trafalgar 


"Uh, to Be in England. . .” 


VIOLET L. HUGHES 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Center School, New Canaan, Connecticut 


B® OH, TO BE in England now that 

April’s there,” sang the poet from his 
Italian exile. But—‘“Oh, to be in England 
almost any time of year” is the recurring 
song of my heart, whether it be in the 





Salisbury Cathedral has one of the world’s most 
beautiful spires. (Ewing Galloway.) 





ie a Se 
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At Left: “Merry England” is depicted in this May Day scene in Hawkshead, 
Lancashire, where Wordsworth went to school. 


62 


Center: Along Oxford's 


Winner of Third Prize, 1936 Travel Contest 


winter fogs of London, in the frequent 
drizzle of the countryside, or in the rarer 
beauty of the sunshine. To spend a sum- 
mer vacation in this land would be a joy, 
but what I should really like would be a 
year or two—long enough to steep my- 
self in the atmosphere of England, to 
identify myself in a way with her tradi- 
tions; for outworn as many of her cus- 
toms may be, to me there is an irresistible 
glamour about them all. 

I feel at home already in so many of 
her fascinating scenes: “Kew in lilac 
time”; Glastonbury, fragrant with its 
legends of Joseph of Arimathea and King 
Arthur; the Lake District, made famous 
by Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey; 
the Wessex of Hardy and the Sussex 
of Sheila Kaye-Smith; those venerable 
abodes of learning, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the former recently rendered so 
strikingly vivid in a delightful tale by 
Dorothy Sayers. 

I should greatly like to travel by bus 
all over London. That old city, with its 
Tower and bridges, its St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and Westminster Abbey, its Picca- 


European travel material is given on 


pages 60, 61, 62, 64, 81, and 85. 





dilly and Strand, would fill many a day 

of interesting exploration. I aspire to do 

a bit of shopping in fashionable Regent 

Street, to browse for hours in the British 
(Continued on page 71) 





From the Thames, the dome of St. Paul’s looms 
up above the surrounding buildings. 
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High Street are ranged the colleges of a famous university. At Right: The 
man is thatching a Tudor cottage in the village of Townhope, Herefordshire. 
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HELLO MISS HENRY - HAVEN'T SEEN YOU 
SINCE LAST TEACHERS CONVENTION. 
HOW IS YOUR MUSIC PERIOD NOW ? 
| RECALL YOU WERE HAVING SOME 
DIFFICULTY WITH IT.... 



















OTT | 010 A Lot 
=~" THERE WAS SOMETHING WRONG 
SOMEWHERE... CHILDREN VERY EVIDENTLY 
ARE INTERESTED IN MUSIC... BUT | 
HAD NOT FOUND THE WAY TO ROUSE 
THAT INTEREST DURING OUR MUSIC 


\ PERIOD. WHY ? 


HERE WAS A CROWD OF YOUNGSTERS. 
ISTENING INTENTLY TO THREE BOYS WHO 
WERE PLAYING HARMONICAS...STRANGE, SS, 
| THOUGHT... HERE THEY ARE ALLSO INTERESTED...4 
BUT |, ATEACHER, CAN'T INTEREST 















MUSIC IN THE 
A, CLASSROOM: 





















Fr, | 
YK 
tty, 










<A Loy 
7 HOHNER SENT THEM RIGHT AWAY AND 
| INTRODUCED HARMONICA INSTRUCTION 
IN OUR CLASS. YOU NEVER SAW SUCH 
A CHANGE IN THE CHILDRENS ATTITUDE. / 


THEY SIMPLY LOVED IT, AND THE 


| COULDNT GET THOSE CONTRASTING 
Sn ee/ PICTURES OUT OF MY MIND... LATER 
Maa, THAT EVENING | WAS READING IN A 
TEACHERS MAGAZINE ABOUT THE 
STEADILY GROWING IMPORTANCE OF 
SCHOOL HARMONICA BANDS... AND MY 


~~ wo ™ 


















| HAD A REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE. LET ME | Wako 
TELL YOU ABOUT IT... | WAS THOROUGHLY DIS- 
COURAGED... COULON'T INTEREST THE CLASS IN 
MUSIC AT ALL! THEN ONE DAY AS | WAS WALKING 
HOME ,| SAW SEVERAL BOYS PLAYING HARMONICAS..: 





— 


WERE 







EYE CAUGHT AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 
HOHNER COMPANY HEADED “HARMONICA 


‘A \NSTRUCTION, THE MODERN WAY TO 






AMAZING ! 










IT SOUNDED LIKE A 
> DIRECT ANSWER TO 
MY PROBLEM. | LOST 


SS 








OTHER CLASSES TOOK IT UP... TODAY WE 
HAVE A SCHOOL HARMONICA BAND THAT'S |b@ 
THE PRIDE OF THE TOWN! THE YOUNGSTERS 
ARE SO ANXIOUS TO JOIN THAT WE'VE 
MADE CERTAIN SCHOLARSHIP REQUIRE- 


MENTS NECESSARY...SO THEY WORK 
y » ALL THE HARDER IN OTHER CLASSES, T 

































THE successful teacher of today is the one who suc- of teaching music in the school, has received wide and 
ceeds in interesting her pupils in the subjects as- i 


le recognition in the 
signed for their study. 


where it has been successfully used. 

Upon request we will be glad to send you full infor- 
mation how you can utilize this simple, practical, and 
method of teaching music in your class. 
Instruction Books for each pupil are provided Free. 


i Music has frequently been a 
dificult subject—not that there is any doubt that 
youngsters love music, but rather that the 
employed in teaching it was dull and uninteresting. 
Harmonica Group Instruction as the modern method 


OPECIAL OFFER 


Jo Wari lupe 2UTNOZS and Tea Me'r4 






INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


‘lease send me without charge: 
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The $1.00 Special Offer explained below has been ac- 
cepted by thousands of teachers who wished to study 
the possibilities of Harmonica Group Instruction, and 
we commend it to your careful consideration. 










OF THINKING... 
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M. HOHNER, Inc. 


351 FOURTH AVE. 


. HOHNER, Inc., 351-353 Fourth Ave., Dept. 40B, New York City. 


Books. 


NEW YORK CITY 


(postpaid) of your 


noney order) for $ 






| Folder “How To Organize and Conduct a 





pa. 2 Favorites. 
; New Standard Harmonica Course.”’ 
“The i : rmony Course for the Harmonica 
on @ppy Cowboy Sings and Plays Songs of Pioneer 
*. “Almeda Mar °° 


3 
® 


> 
& FS 
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7“ e 
. Advanced Harmonica Band Folio."’ 
oa Crdering. please specify ‘“Teacher Offer’’ and include remit- 





USE COUPON TO THE RIGHT 





| 
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Harmonica Band.” 











2% plat 
The Sorbonne chapel belongs to 
the ancient University of Paris. 


France, Switzerland, 
and Italy 


LAURA TURNER 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Jackson School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


WHERE do I 


vacation? 


want to go on my 
How can | choose between 
all the lands of beauty and romance? 
| fear | am as greedy for travel as 
King Midas was for gold. If | might 
wish myself away I would now be in 
New York City, at a_ busy 
boarding a great ocean liner and sail- 
ing out over the dark, salty sea. My 
first destination—France . . . but | 
haste to 
Stretched out in a deck chair, buf- 


pier, 


should be in no arrive. 
feted by the ocean breezes, I would 
breathe deeply of the invigorating 
air. At night I would slip away from 
the busy bridge players to study the 
stars. 

Le Havre and its busy customs 
officers satisfied, | should board the 
boat train, Paris-bound. The trip 


would give me glimpses of the 
French countryside, with its small 
farms and snug farmhouses, poems in 
pastel. In Paris, the city of stone, | 
should want to return to the Louvre, 
to seek favorite masterpieces hanging 
on its walls, and I should again visit 
magnificent Notre Dame. I'd cross 
wide boulevards, and watch the 
crowd from sidewalk cafés; wander 
in and out of tempting shops; hear 
the sweet singers at a little White 
Russian church, and roam through 
the Tuileries Gardens. 

Switzerland, the land of blue lakes 
and skyscraping mountains, always 
beckons to me. Its lovely landscapes, 
its friendly people, and its soothing 
I would 
visit Lucerne and add another Swiss 
carving to my collection. I would 
go to Gletsch to see the vast glacier, 
all white and blue. At night I would 
sink into a soft, downy bed. 

I would descend the lofty Alps in 
a big yellow, government bus, and a 
train would whisk me through the 
St. Gotthard Tunnel into sunny Italy. 
By midnight I would be in Venice, 
looking out over the Adriatic and 

(Continued on page 7>) 


silences would all be mine. 


64 


On the Rhine and Danube 


MARIE T. CANNING 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Oliver School, 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


!ROM a trip on the Rhine and 
Danube I would gain in health, per- 
sonality, and teaching skill. 

Many a discussion of the impor- 
tance of these rivers as trade routes I 
have enjoyed with my sixth grade 
pupils—eager discussions by the re- 
sponsive. Even the indifferent might 
be aroused to interest if they could 
visualize through my eyes Rotter- 
dam’s crowded port, barges passing 





Famed for beauty are the Italian 


Lakes. This is Lake Como. 


terraced vineyards, the Krupp steel- 
works, Cologne perfumeries, Basel 
silk factories, or Danube flour mills. 

My history teaching as well could 
be made vivid. Following those an- 
routes should produce more 
impressive lessons on the European- 
Asiatic trade prior to Columbus’ 
voyages. When the effect of the in- 
vention of movable type is our sub- 
ject, | could describe the Gutenberg 
Museum at Mainz. To tell of visit- 
ing the Pilgrims’ Holland refuge at 
Leyden would make their story more 


cient 


real, 

These rivers have been historically 
significant Roman frontier 
days down to the latest Rhineland 


from 


crisis. I would like to see the setting 
of such memorable events. Since 


they lead through or near centers 
of art and music, the cultural benefit 
is obvious. I could spend happy hours 
in famous galleries at Diisseldorf or 
Munich and marvel at the symmetry 
of half a dozen cathedrals, including 
Cologne’s jewel. I could attend cele- 
brated music festivals and be thrilled 
by the rhapsodies of native Hungarian 
bands. Music appreciation 
would be enriched by accounts of my 
experiences in Beethoven’s Bonn or 
Schubert’s Vienna. 

On the Rhine I could visit four 
countries. Upon the Danube I could 
travel in six and see four capital 
Quite a big slice of Europe 


lessons 


cities. 





European travel material is given on 


pages 60, 61, 62, 64, 81, and 85. 


for one trip! Accomplishing this 
largely by boat would reduce fatigue. 
To steam along, watching a river un- 
wind through beautiful scenery, is 
relaxing merely to consider. And 
how refreshing would be excursions 
to the peaceful loveliness of Lake 
Constance, the Black Forest, the 
Bavarian Alps, and the Austrian 
Tirol. Essen’s model settlements, 
stern Koblenz, romantic Heidelberg, 
Strasbourg’s clock, Oberammergau 

. the diversity lures me. 

The Danube would carry me to 
brilliant Vienna and the Magyars’ 
Budapest; and would take me near to 
hilly Belgrade, and Bucharest, “the 
Balkan Paris.” These are magic 
names to me, their glamour increas- 
ing with yearly discussion. 


Soviet Russia 


JAMES C. KEILTY 


Assistant Principal, St. Brigid's 
School, Ottawa, Canada 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


RUSSIA, in my opinion, presents 
more and greater attractions to the 
prospective tourist than does any 
other part of the world. Human in- 
terest, current events, accurate geog- 
raphy, political socialized 
industry, the Russo-Japanese quan- 
dary—these and a host of other im- 
portant considerations demand that 
one who aspires to be well-informed 


science, 





One enjoys dining on the Opera 
Terrace at Stockholm, Sweden. 


have firsthand experience in this most 
unusual of modern countries. 
Perhaps no other great nation is so 
vague to the average mind. Every- 
where one is confronted by conflict- 
ing information. The teacher, in the 
practice of his profession, is woefully 
handicapped by inadequate knowl- 
edge of Russia. A sojourn in the 
home of the Soviets would enable him 
to remove popular misconceptions. 
The professional benefits of such a 
trip are illimitable. For the first 
time in twenty years, Russia would 
assume definite proportions in the 
classroom. A most important factor 
in world progress would emerge from 
the obscuring fog of fanaticism and 
(Continued on. page 75) 


Sweden and Norway 


MARIE E. SIESS 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, 
Livingston School, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


I LOVE to travel, if only across the 
Hudson River on a ferryboat. The 
very sound of a boat whistle thrills 
me to my toes, and makes me want 
to pack my bags and be off—for, like 
Patience in Around the World in 
Fleven Years, 1, Marie, want to see 
everything. 

First [ shall go to Sweden, disem- 
barking at Gothenburg, famous for 
Then to Karl- 
stad for sight-seeing in the Selma 
Lagerléf country. A few days in 
beautiful Stockholm will conclude 
my stay in Sweden; but [ shall noe 
leave without revisiting Den Gyldene 
Freden, one of the most charming 
and colorful eating places in the 
world. 


its lovely gardens. 


Norway, next on my itinerary, is 
familiar ground. Here I shall revive 
and intensify memories of a previous 
visit. Again I shall go to Oslo and 
Bygdo to visit the Skansen Museum 
and marvel at the courage of the 
vikings who dared to venture far 
from home in their frail craft. 

My new color films will be used 
unsparingly in picturesque Bergen, 
I shall pray for a bright sunny day 
to snap market scenes. Gorgeous 
flowers and brightly colored fish, with 
a background of ancient Hanseatic 
League houses, will provide enough 
interesting material to drive an 
amateur photographer wild with de- 
light. 

Cruising the Hardanger Fiord will 
be a fresh experience for me, and I 
am anticipating its beauty. I hope to 
purchase some lovely Hardanger 
work, and perhaps a native costume 

Stalheim and the exquisite Naero- 
dal Canyon will add more thrills to 
a trip which I feel cannot be sur- 
passed. Tiny Gudvangen, nestling 
at the foot of the Stalheim, will be 
greeted as an old friend. I wonder if 


the salmon trap still remains in the 
rocky, rushing, ice-cold stream, and 
(Continued on page 75) 





Splendid old buildings ornament 
the German city of Muenster. 
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«THRILLING NEW [Ved . “HIGHway 


r if 


. | IS OPENED TO NORTHERN PACIFIC TRAVELERS 


(*# For many miles right on top the Rockies, at elevation of over 10,000 feet) 





“It’s America’s most scenic route and I doubt if its awe-inspiring pan- 


oramas can be equalled in the far-famed Alps.”...Thus is the new Red 
Lodge Highway to Yellowstone Park described by Mr. E. A. Demaray, 
Associate Director, National Park Service. = Be sure to experience 
this amazing journey over the rugged Beartooth range of the 
Rockies next summer! Air-conditioned Pullmans direct to Red Lodge. 


A pictorial booklet is yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon. 


E. E. Nelson, 301 Northern Pacific Railw ay, St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me information, please on: I am interested in [| Escorted Tours Independent trip 
(Check data desired.) 
Yellowstone, via Red Lodge Gateway Name 
Rainier Park [| Alaska [] Pacific N. W. CO —— 


_) California (} Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches City ; EEE 


-Yolth a ae) ana 3 \ ) I | \ 
Air-Conditioned \ | i | A 
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How to Use 
the Handwork 


in this Issue 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Page ALL children love to draw flags, 

27 especially flags that are waving in 
the breeze. When they try to draw flags, 
the teacher is always surprised at how 
little they really know about their coun- 
try’s colors. Some ask, “Is the white 
stripe at the top, or is the red?” “Are 
the stripes red and white, or blue and 
white?” “How many stars are there?” 
“Are the stars big or little?” “How do 
you make it look as if it were waving?” 
“Is the starry field on the right side or the 
left?” 

The children who look at the flag on 
page 27 will learn details that will help 
them when they wish to make such draw- 
ings as the following: “A parade with 
flags being carried,” “A flagpole near a 
school,” “A flagpole near a house,” “A 
street on Washington’s Birthday.” 


Page A HEART means Valentine Day, 

28 especially a red one and a white one. 
To arrange hearts in different ways, to 
cut them in different sizes, to make 
hinges that open, and parts that pull out, 
are little surprises to the child who 
makes the valentine and to the one who 
opens it. Page 28 should be a definite 
help that will inspire the original child 
to create valentine designs of his own. 


Page | HE valentines shown here are sim- 
33 ple enough for even the six-year-old 
child to do. At first he is inspired to 
cut because he wants lacy valentines, 
like the first and third. Then the child 
who is enthusiastic about cutting or draw- 
ing people may make an old-fashioned 
lady of hearts, such as the second val- 
entine. After cutting a valentine like 
this, little girls in one school drew with 
crayons old-fashioned ladies with heart- 
shaped hats and skirts, and bouquets with 
flowers shaped like hearts. On a window 
in the background were plants with leaves 
shaped like hearts, and flowers consisting 
of three or four hearts placed together. 


Page NOT only does the child experience 

29 history, but his cultural background 
is increased by actually making candles. 
The school must provide opportunities 
for handwork. We want the children who 
go through our schools to appreciate a 
beautiful handmade product, to love the 
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little irregularities that make it different 
from the machine product, and to recog- 
nize it as belonging to a certain section of 
our country or a Certain time in our coun- 
try’s history. 


Pages HOW to draw George Washington, 
30-31 Martha Washington, and the chil- 
dren of those times, what kind of shoes to 
draw, how to draw the folds in a skirt, 
and what sort of hat for Washington— 
these are some of the questions children 
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ask in February. The teacher must be 
ready to answer many such questions. 

Sometimes the questions are asked be- 
cause the children are writing original 
plays, and they want to be sure that the 
costumes will be true to history. When 
children paint their own stage scenery, 
they want to know how to draw trees, 
landscapes, or parts of buildings that re- 
flect the times. The illustrations on these 
pages will help them. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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in This Issue 


(Continued from page 66) 


SOME children are more crea- 


How to Use the Handwork 66 1 h 


cy tive than others because they 
have a richer background. Some- 
times, however, we find this creative 
ability in children who have very 
little background. The school can 
do something to develop the child’s 
originality by furnishing him with a 
rich background. This originality 
increases as he makes more things and 
receives praise for the originality 
shown. 

On page 32 the child sees a way to 
make a slit in a hat so that it will fit 
on the paper doll. He sees how dif- 
ferent the paper dolls look when they 
wear hats of different kinds. He sees 
how to draw a child holding some- 
thing, and so on. The faces of the 
dolls will help the children see that 
by drawing the eyes in different 
ways they can show people looking 
ahead, up, down, and sideways. 


Page WHEN children draw animals, 
34 the observing teacher notices 
how often they draw a stiff side- 
view animal, and how seldom they 
can draw the animal as if its head 
could move. They have difficulty in 
drawing it lying down or walking. 
The child who practices the drawings 
on this page will later be able to 
draw better from memory, or from 
observation, his own dog or the ani- 
mals at a stock show. He will also 
be better able to cut out of sheet alu- 
minum toys with movable heads, and 
80 on, 


Page A METAL flowerpot seems to 
35 suit a cactus. When we see a 
cactus in a tin flowerpot in Mexico, 
we usually see near by a tin picture 
frame with a little wax figure in it, 
and handmade pottery, glass, and 
rugs. All seem to go together in 
Mexico, Arizona, or California, 
especially if the architecture is 
Spanish, When children study people 
of these localities, they will enjoy 
making this flowerpot. 

Though this is a dictated problem, 
it gives the children experience in 
cutting the metal. From this the 
teacher will discover which children 
like such work well enough to want 
to make more things of metal, such 
4% animals that will stand, or other 
objects that the children suggest. 


Page HANDWORK like that de- 
38 scribed here helps the girl or 
boy who has difficulty in construct- 
ing things. A desk set gives the 
child something to take home which 
is neat and useful, even though not 
entirely original. It may be some- 
what original, however, for each 
child may make his own design for 
the blotter corners, for the decora- 
“ton on the portfolio and the one on 
the stamp box, and also for the fig- 
ures to hold the pens. 

A girl who has a dainty room may 
Wish to cut out an old-fashioned lady 
and gentleman to serve as the pen- 
holder, and make blotter corners hav- 
'N8 a quaint silhouette. A boy who 
makes the set for his father, who 


lik : ; 
ikes hunting, may wish to use motifs 


inspired by hunting. 
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All Checks Sent by 
Fastest Air Mail 


T.C.U. believes that help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 


Excels in Fairness and Promptness 


“I received your check for $110 in full settlement of 
my claim for a broken ankle The T.C.U, could not 
have excelled in its fairness and promptness in set- 
tling my claim.’’—-Ellen McMahon, Markesan, Wis. 


Glad to Be under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


“I certainly wish to thank the T.C.U. for the lovely 
letter of sympathy, sent me when I was injured, 
The promptness with which my check came Was much 
appreciated. I felt as if | knew the people who wrote 
me personally I am glad that I am under the 
shelter of the T.C.U. umbrella and hope to continue 
for a long time to come.’’—Mers. Barbara Schoiding, 
Yonkers, N Y. 


A Source of Joy and Consolation 


“Your very kind letter and check reached me today. 

I hardly thought you bad time to get my papers as 

yet. The promptness and fairness with which your 

company deals is a credit to it, and a source of joy 

and consolation to one just recovering from influenza,” 
Beulah Jane Elliott, Tulsa, Okla. 


Proved a Good investment 


“I am fully convinced after my recent illness that 
health and accident insurance is a good investment and 
a very present help in time of need.’’"—Mes. Dollie 


8. Price, Long Beach, Cal. 





Money 
Quickly 
; When You 
/ { Need It Badly 
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It was such a simple accident--so I thought. | was hurrying to 
school on a slippery street when | had a bad fall. A kindly gen- 
tleman passing by helped me to my feet and while | did feel some 
pain above my right ankle, | honestly thought no serious conse- 
quences would follow. In my embarrassment [| tried to make light 
of it all and said, “Vl be all right in a minute.” 

The next thing I realized my benefactor had hailed a cab. I suppose the 
ashen color of my face revealed the pain I could no longer conceal. I was 
quite ready to accept his advice that we drive to the nearest hospital. While 
he phoned my superintendent that I had met with an accident and couldn't 
report for duty, the X-Ray Department was busy taking pictures. 


At any rate, that unexpected fall and what I at first thought was just an em- 
barrassing incident kept me from my work for 6 weeks. I can’t begin to 


What a Blessing My 
T.C.U. Policy Proved to Be 


I, like thousands of other teachers, had been so careless for so long. But just 
a few months back I had read the T.C.U. advertisement with a message that set 
me to thinking. It read—‘It costs so little to be safe and-—costs so much to be 
sorry.” How thankful I am that I was fortunate enough to be under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. 


BE SAFE--Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. will assure you a guar- 
anteed income when you are sick or quarantined or when you are accidentally 
injured. It will also pay you hospital and operation benefits. You can’t afford 
to take the risk of being unprotected when “it costs so little to be safe.” By 
joining the T.C.U. you share your risk at small cost with thousands of other 
teachers. Then when bad luck comes and heavy expenses pile up, the burden 
is so much easier to bear. Send the coupon today for full information. 


No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


878 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To tne T.C.U., 878 T.C.U, Butprne, 
Lincoin, Nese. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 


whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
Name 
Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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HOW TO GO 


ROUND THE WORLD 


IN 6 EASY WAYS 


Let Canadian Pacific be your guide and mentor. Nine 


out of ten world tourists go by one of six expertly 


scheduled routes. Write for special folder describing 
each in detail. Or pick your ports and let the world’s 
greatest travel system plan your tour to order. Tickets 


good up to two years with stop-overs at any point. 


Old Japan Beautiful, Serene 
C.P. ROUTE 1 Round the world via Japan, China, Singapore 
Colombo, Bombay, Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, London, First 
Class (Cabin Adanuc), $838.80; Combination of Classes, $579.90. 


\/ i Delivery in China 
C.P.ROUTE 2) Round the world via Japan, China, Bali, Batavia 
Sabung nd the Mediterranean to) Lomdon Firse ¢ lass (¢ abin 
Atlant ), $890.80; Combination of Classes, $647.90 








Singhalese Transport Takes lts Time 
C.P. ROUTE S— Round the world via Hawaii, Fiji, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Cape Town, Las Palmas and London. First Class 
(Cabin Atlantic), $755.90; Combination of Classes, $652.20. 












Friendly Aborigines of New Zealand 
@ Booklet of 6 most popular tours FROM YOUR OWN AGENT of Canadian 
Pacitic: New York, 344 Madison Avenue; Chicago, 71 E, Jackson Blvd. ; 
San Francisco, 152 Geary St.; and 38 other cities in U. S. and Canada 
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Two Tender Hearts 


(Continued from page 23) 


Mrs. Lincoln tied her flowered hat 
under her chin as she hurried to the 
carriage w!.ich was waiting for her. 
She called as she ran out the door, 
“Don’t forget about the bread, 
Maggie, and the draft on the stove. 
Don’t forget, Maggie!” 

Maggie waved good-by, and said 
to herself, “The bread, the bread, 
don’t forget about the bread and the 
draft.” 

She went straight to the kitchen 
and opened the oven door. The loaves 
were all bigger and smoother than 
when they went in. She felt pleased 
to think that she was the one and the 
only one now who was baking the 
bread. She looked at the draft and 
then sat down in a chair by the 
kitchen table with her chin in her 
hands, elbows on the table. 

The house was so quiet and Maggie 
sat so still that soon she felt sleepy. 
Quickly she jumped up and_ said 
aloud, “You mustn’t go to sleep. 
You must watch the bread.” She 
pulled open the hot oven door and 
knele down on the floor to look in. 
The loaves were baking nicely. They 
smelled so good, too. She sat down 
again, thinking, “I must not go to 
sleep and let the bread burn.” 

At exactly half past two she 
opened the draft and put a big shovel- 
ful of coal on the fire. Then a good 
idea came into her mind. She 
decided to get out the doll trunk 
that Mr. Lincoln had given her, take 
out all her doll clothes, and dress her 
doll like Mrs. Lincoln, who looked so 
pretty when she went to the party. 
She thought that if she did this she 
would not ZO to sleep. 

The idea pleased her, so she went 
into her bedroom near the kitchen 
and opened the doll trunk. All of 
the doll dresses that she had she took 
out and laid on her bed. She chose 
the dress that most closely resembled 
Mrs. Lincoln’s party dress. There 
were silk pieces from which she could 
make more ruffles if she needed them. 
What fun she would have! 

She sewed and sewed. At last the 
doll was dressed like Mrs. Lincoln, 
all ready to go to a sewing party. 
Maggie had forgotten that the house 
was still; she had forgotten all about 
the bread; she had forgotten to close 
the draft on the stove. She had 
remembered only the doll and her 
ruffled dress. 

The kitchen clock on the shelf said 
four o'clock; then it said ten minutes 
past four; and then Mrs. Lincoln 
came running into the kitchen. She 
opened the oven door. What did she 
see? Black, very black, loaves of 
bread. She called Maggie, and then 
looked into her room. There she was 
playing with a doll, and doll clothes 
were spread all over the bed. 

Mrs. Lincoln was nervous and 
cross. Maggie cried, for her tender 


heart was hurt. Mrs. Lincoln in 
haste went out to buy some bread for 
supper. 


Maggie, frightened and crying, 
put on her coat and ran out of the 
kitchen door. She tucked the doll 
dressed like Mrs. Lincoln under her 
coat. She walked the half dozen 
blocks toward Abraham Lincoln’s 
office opposite the Court House. As 


she got to the Court House Squar 
she thought of Mrs. Converse, ; 
good, kind woman, who had cared 
for her when she was sick the yea 
before. 

Mrs. Converse lived twelve block; 
north of the Square. After a long 
walk Maggie stood at Mrs. Convery’, 
door. Mrs. Converse took Maggie in, 
and sitting by the fire, Maggie tol 
her all about her troubles and jug 
how she happened to let the brea 
burn. After Maggie got warm, Mr, 
Converse gave her some supper, 
Then Maggie went to bed. 

She had cried a good deal and had 
walked such a long way to get tp 
this kind friend of hers, that she 
went right to sleep. During th 
night a snowstorm came and covered 
the streets of Springfield with dee; 
snow. 

The next morning early, whik 
Mrs. Converse was eating her break 
fast, and Maggie was still in be 
someone knocked on Mrs. Convers 
front door. Mrs. Converse went tw 
the door, wondering who could 
coming to see her so early on such; 
snowy winter morning. She open 
the door, and there stood Abraiuar 
Lincoln, wearing a big overcoat and 
boots. 

“Why, Mr. Lincoln, good morn 
ing,” said Mrs. Converse. “Do com 
in and have a cup of coffee, and si 
by the fire and get warm.” 

Mr. Lincoln shook the snow from 
his coat and big boots the best he 
could and said, “Thank you, Mr. 
Converse, I shall be glad to do so.” 

Mrs. Converse poured a cup of 
coffee and brought it in to him 
Before Mr. Lincoln drank his coffe 
he said, “Mrs. Converse, did Maggi 
come to your house last night?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Converse. 

“ft thought perhaps she had,” said 
Mr. Lincoln. “She was a litth 
frightened and worried about th 
burned bread. May I see Magge 
Mrs. Converse?” 

Maggie had heard the voice ani 
knew it was Abraham Lincoln’s, # 
she was dressing as fast as she could 
She never felt afraid of him and # 
ways liked to see him. She came# 
with Mrs. Converse, but of cout 
she felt a little queer. 

Mr. Lincoln drew her up by hu 
chair and put his arm around he 
“You were frightened over burnin 
the bread, weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” was all that Maggie coul 
say. 

“You shouldn’t have been. | litt 
burned bread and hard, burn 
crust. Yes, it’s good for me a 
makes my hair curly,” said 
Lincoln jokingly. He wanted to matt 
Maggie feel cheery and happy 
more. 

“You surely want your money tht 
you left when you went away, 400! 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie again in a 0" 
id voice. 

He put his hand in his big pock 
and brought out three instead of ( 
silver dollars and handed them ' 
her. 

Abraham Lincoln could not 
happy himself until he had made ¢ 
little girl happy, too. 
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Pee Oe Dolls from Mother | 
JUNE SWEDEN! Goose Land 
| IN ir NORE TR | 


(Continued from page 32) 














lare : | 

- Cut around Tom’s pig and Simon’s | 

ared hand before folding shoulder tabs. | 

year Cut a tiny slit in Simon’s mouth, | 

and insert his finger. 

aks Simon wears orange trousers, an | 
long orange cap with a black visor and a 
rse j blue tassel, a white blouse, and a blue 
¢ in, jacket. His socks have blue stripes. 

told Tom wears an orange blouse, green | 

just trousers, and a yellow hat with a | 
read green band and an orange ornament. 
Mrs, Bopeep’s dress and hat have blue 
per, Sweden is older than the records of time, yet dots. Her sash, her bows, and the 

eternally young and modern. Discover for stripes in her socks are blue. 

had yourself her secret of youth—while June Col Mi es MMerv’s dee h 

plays her triumphant overture to a glorious or istress ary s dress, shoes, | 

northern summer. and the roses on her hat pink; the 
Days and nights of golden sunshine pro- sprinkling can green; the flowerpot 





duce the chaste cool fragrance of lovely yellow; and the flowers a deep rose. 





gave half your wages to your pop— 
Idn’t that be ight? 
addi, SWEDISH TRAVEL wouldn’t that be all right 


need INFORMATION BUREAU ALLEN (cagerly)—That’d be your 

4 : 830 FIFTH AVENUE Dept: Ni) MEW YORK moral duty all right, Abe. 

aati ————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— MR. GENTRY—How old are you, an 
ia Abe? 


ABE—Nineteen last month. 

MR. GENTRY—I'm looking for a 
young fellow to take a boat of meat 
and grain down to Orleans. ° 4 ° 

int (rhing)—You-man—me? | £O¥ an intensely interesting 

MR. GENTRY—I reckon you and 
Allen could manage, huh? 

ABE—When do we start loading? 

MR. GENTRY—When can you start? 

ABE AND ALLEN (fogether)—To- 


ad blooms so inseparably a part of Sweden's : 

ere . 

d 5 charm. Spend next June in Sweden. It will A photograph showing how the 

i awaken in you a fresh spirit of hope and joy. dolls look when dressed appears on 

Make Sweden your gateway to all the page 17. Other colors can, of course, 

whik northern wonderlands and the fascinating be used with equal effectiveness. 
reak Baltic region. 

bed Only eight hours by plane from London, 
ese « Paris; five hours from Berlin. By through trains 
nt te from Berlin and Hamburg or direct in Swedish . 1 . 
4 be liners from New York in eight luxurious days. Lincoln S Wish | , 
sch 1 Ask your travel agent or us for our neu Comes True | 
pened “Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
| ties - | 
tha suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- (Continued from page 39) 
t and vian countries a wealth of vacation guidance, | 








lesson on Salmon 





morrow! 
MR. GENTRY—Well, when two men - = 
agree— Ideal for geography and nutritional courses. (Nutri- 
ALLEN—That’s the way we young ; : 
fellows do things, Pop. tional facts have acceptance of the Committee on 
‘ — Foods of the American Medical Association.) The 
T) 7 cde ; ; : : 
The Fifer — story is fascinating! It fixes in pupils’ minds a 
Edouard Manet | remarkably clear picture of a great industry. 
ws ing ¢ enj (Continued from page 13) 
nd > XPerien, 
oa | ities + devoted group of artit fens. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
tl pray pert fm : known as the Impressionists. They 
e could rom Depp 4 3 were interested in painting air and | 230 Park Avenue, New York City 


the colors found there. 
After Manet’s death, in 1883, his 
friends held an exhibit of his works We Manufacture Cans 


1 ik TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
We Do No Canning 


































me an and for once there seemed to be no | 
sid be TESTI, ALL ETT A | question as to the value of ee 
t : ‘ 
to 30 Days Mudie Tour France, Hel $279 bution. It was said of him that “his 
py onct : ys gium, Holland, England great problem was the sun, the glow 
Ideal Tour—7 Countries, i > i 
° | Days France, Italy, Switzerland, 51 of daylight, the tremor of the ar of 
ney thi Germany, Holland, Belgium, England $4 upon the earth basking in light. He 
ny, don 60 Days Grund Sour—ti Comntsiee, Regent, | Became & natural philosopher, who 
Hungary, Austria, Ju oslavia, Albania, Italy, Swit. | Could never satisfy himself, studying 
7 terland, France. eaturin driatie ane ° am. 
na wn ~~ hy 0 Per an inamaa ' $605 | the effect of light and determining 
Write Today with the observation of a man of 
cke TREASURE TOURS rience h he : sph Iters the 
4 science how the atmosphere alters the 
& ve 70 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. } £ col “a 
do or your own Travel Agent. phenomena of color. 
them * 9 ———____ Manet had to fight all his life for 
es ; ch h 
' Wa) >) TNVITATIONS & Mia place for this philosophy which he 
not uh BS NG NTT as tants | believed in so thoroughly. Today he 
t A Printed, € . FREE. ; , st ily . ; ‘ 
made ed "test ungreved, Embecse. Semotos Fate is the most easily understood of the ge ows os 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. artists of the late nineteenth century. 





441 Evening Star Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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The native Maori greeting in New Zealand...a 
beautiful, bewitching oak a new adventure in 
happy living; a world of education in scenic 
majesty, unique variety and heartsped hospitality! 


Turn from maps to places.. . Whakarewarewa 
and its native pa, stoc kaded village; Rotorua and 
its amazing thermal wonders; Mt. Cook and its 
sweeping glaciers; Milfotd Sound and its ma- 
jestic fjords. 

Turn from books to brooks...to the sunswept 
beaches and mighty forests that comprise a sports 
wonderland. To vivid, energetic cities and thriv- 
ing little towns. To a “pocket edition of the 
world”, like many lands yet still unlike all others 
... New Zealand! 

This is the new vacation frontier. Travel through- 
out New Zealand’s North and South Islands is 
both delightful and economical, with convenient, 
modern facilities and stopping places. Special 
inland Tours, planned individually in advance, 
but subject to your alteration and change en route. 
Low costs further reduced by favorable exchange. 


En route, the magic of the South Seas, with a chance to study the 
genuine glamour of Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, Raratonga, Fiji. 
Only 15 days to New Zealand on palatial liners from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Vancouver, B. C....and you will find that 
limitless charm which will make even along visit seem too short! 


Ask your Travel Agent for booklets or write 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


320 Bay Street, Toronto, 2, Canada, or 
606 So. Hill St., Los A ngeles, California 


7O 








Washington's Wish Comes True 


(Continued from page 38) 


WASHINGTON (extending his hand 
and greeting William Fairfax)— 
Good morning, sir. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—Good morn- 
ing. Do you have to sit down gin- 
gerly? 

WASHINGTON (promptly sitting) 
—I hadn’t tried sitting, but I can’t 
say that I mind it. 

LORD FAIRFAX (sitting with diffi- 
culty)—I do! 

W ASHINGTON—Mr. 


Fairfax, we 
Saw some fine country yesterday. 
WILLIAM FAIRFAX—So His Lord- 


ship was telling me. 

WASHINGTON—I couldn’t sleep last 
night for thinking how some day I'd 
explore all this land around here— 
"way over into the mountains! 

(Lord Fairfax and his brother ex- 
change glances.) 

LORD FAIRFAX—Well, well! What- 
ever put that into your head? 

WASHINGTON—This whole country 
has to be developed, sir. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—What about all 
those Indian tribes? 

WASHINGTON—They are mostly 
friendly when they're treated right. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—And the foam- 
ing torrents—you ll find no bridges! 

WASHINGTON—I ve thought of all 
that. 

LORD FAIRFAX—Where would you 
sleep nights? 

W ASHINGTON—Wherever I chanced 
to be, sir. 

LORD PAIRFAX—And I suppose 
youd eat whatever you found? 

W ASHIINGTON—Brook 
vreat favorite of mine! 
PAIRFAX—W hen 
planning to start? 

WASHINGTON (chuckling )—That’s 
what I don’t know. Ill take money, 
ind that’s not so easy to find, 

WILLIAM PAIRFAX—You'd have to 
have an Indian guide and some white 


trout is a 


LORD are you 


ittendants. 
WASHINGTON—It wouldn’t take an 
hour to find them, sir. 


LORD FAIRFAX—It would be fz 
from a pleasure trip. 

WASHINGTON—It would be pleas. 
anter than anything else I know of. 

LORD FAIRFAX—And dangerous q 
best. 

WASHINGTON—We could make jt 
free from dangers by using our wits 
sir. 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX—Now, now~ 
just a minute. Nobody’s wits could 
make it free from dangers, though | 
will agree wits help. 

LORD FAIRFAX—Well, George, I’ye 
been hoping to settle down here. 

WASHINGTON (plainly delighted) 
—Oh, sir, we are to be congratulated 

LORD FAIRFAX—Thank you, | 
plan to buy an immense tract of land 
and I can’t buy without a map, o 
something to show me where an 
what I'm getting. 

WASHINGTON—Would you trus 
(Rising.) Vd do my best— 


me, sir? 


LORD FAIRFAX (rising) —Would 
you undertake the task? (Ofer 
hand.) 

WASHINGTON (eagerly — grasping 


hand)—It would be a great honor, 

WILLIAM -FAIRFAX—Well, well, 
when two men who know what the 
want get together, no time is wasted 

WASHINGTON (cagerly)—When do 
I jeave, sir? 

LORD FAIRFAX—When can you? 

WILLIAM PAIRFAX— Tis early in 
March, and the crests of all the moun. 
tains are covered with snow. 

WASHINGTON—Is that all that 
would hinder, sir? 

LORD PAIRFAX—You have no guid 
—no attendants—no— 

WASHINGTON—But when T have 
those, how soon could I go, sir? 

LORD FAIRFAX—Immediately. 

WASHINGTON—Then, Your Lord- 
ship, Pll leave tomorrow! 

LORD FAIRFAX (taken by surprise) 
—Tomorrow? 

WILLIAM PAIRFAX—That’s the way 
we do things in America. 


Activities in the Social Studies 


(Continued from page 25) 


Often give 
historical settings in an effective way. 


27. Motion pictures. 


Make geographical facts more real. 
28. Stereographs. Content is usu- 
ally well selected and rich in sug- 
gestions. 
Have val- 
uable historical and geographical as- 
A fine hobby. 
30. Museums. Rocks, Indian trin- 
kets, pioneer utensils, and so on, can 


29. Stamp collections. 


sociations. 


be collected for a museum. 

31. Exhibits. Various types of 
work may be collected for Parents’ 
Day or for other special occasions. 

32. Programs. May be prepared 
for patriotic occasions or community 


meetings. 
33. Charts. May be constructed 
from time to time, and saved for 


other classes. A good collection can 
be secured over a period of years. 

34. Workbooks. A valuable sup- 
plement to regular work. They in- 
volve drill, organization, and various 
interesting exercises. 


35. Crossword puzzles. Difheul 
to construct, but offer an interes: 
ing diversion. 

36. Outside speaker. Can oftes 
give special information about for 
eign lands, civic matters, and $0 0. 

37. Drawings. Many types # 
simple drawings may be used to it 
lustrate the content of the so 
studies. 

38. Music and art. Their relation 
ship to characters, events, rive 
mountains, and so on, adds much « 
the enjoyment of both those subject 
and the social studies. The field 
rich in possibilities of teaching valv- 
able ideals and attitudes. 

39. Patriotic celebrations. Alway’ 
opportune for teaching lessons in & 
izenship. 

40. Tests. Subjective tests ™ 
be given once in a while. Shor 
objective tests should be given ' 
quently. They should help determ™ 
the course, speed, and time require 
ments in the work of the class. 
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Gateway Escorted—All Expense 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


A series of brilliant escorted tours, « 
bining better clase travel with economy. 


27 DAY FOUR CAPITOL TOUR 


England, Holland, Belgium, France. 
$360 Tourist Class on Steamer. 
Third Class on Steamer $298. 


41 DAY EUROPEAN-MEDITERRANEAN 
2 $519 All Expense Tourist Class to Europe. 
Azores, Algiers, ltaly, Italian Lakes, Swit- 
zerland, Alpine Passes, Paris, london 
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4) 53 DAY RUSSIA- NORTHERN EUROPE 
; London, Scandinavia, Russia, Poland, 
sermany, Paris. 
$713-—All Expense Tourist Class on Steamers. 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
Itineraries arranged to all countries. 
ates as low as $8.00 per day 
OVER 100 ESCORTED TOUR 
Betore deciding on Europe be sure to write for 
a “Gateway"’ booklet “‘!-2°" that illustrates these 
exclusive tours, 80 splendidly arranged, and vary- 
ing in rates and departures to fit every purse 
Over 60 Years of Experience Gateway Tours have 
heen sold by more than 300 Leading Travel Ayente. 


GATEWAY TOURS 


1350 Broadway (36th St.) New York 
OR YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 




















THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 











“He wns hes crewed setedly wetho hus mat seem The Beamifed Caverns af Lara” 
FR FOR EACH MEMBER 
OF YOUR CLASS 
This Attractive, 24 page illustrated 
and descriptive booklet 

HE BRAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY, 

VinGINIA, are directly on U.S, 
Route 211, which connects with the 
famous SKYLINE Drive on top of the 
Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH Na 
TIONAL PARK. LuRAY CAVERNS are 10 
miles from Central Entrance to the 
Park, 90 miles west of Washington, 
|; D.C., and 13 miles east of New Market, 
Va. Print name and address plainly. 
Educational Dept. 


LURAY CAVERN 
TRAVEL BY MAIL 


“Through America’s Industries” 
with 








LURAY 
VIRGINIA 











Erocamenac Caravans, we. 





A 10,000 Mile Trip for $10! 
Forty weekly letters from forty American 
cities, explaining forty American industries. 


4 Free maps and free educational material, 
4 Personal letters of greeting from America’s 
industrial leaders, 


nd many other features, all for 


A 
ONLY 25c A WEEK! SUBSCRIBE TODAY. 


For sample letter and aubacription blank, write 


EDUCATIONAL CARAVANS, Inc., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


WCAL AND STATE REPRESENTATIVES DESIRED 











HECKERMAN’S 
Good Will Tours of Europe. 


Prices never so low as for the summer of 1937, 
Never have | offered xo much sight seeing, such fine 
hotels or such splendid itineraries as for the com- 
Ng summer, 


Three tours will start on June 26th under leadership 
of Mr. Hee kerman, one of four weeks, another of six 
weeks, and the Grand Tour of ten countries and 
eight weeks, 








Go with me this summer on the Voyage 
of your Dreams and see Kur ope s wonders 
on Parade. Travel in luxury with econo- 
my. Time getting short, write nou 


H. C. HECKERMAN, Bedford, Pa. 











 @$292¢e 


A trip to Switzerland next July! .. The 


INNS and out's charming little villages 
Holle eating places AND The Black Forest, 
» The Rhine, France and England. 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Glacier National Park 


(Continued from page 59) 


I want to spend one night at the 
quaint Sperry’s Chalets, nestled so 
high on the mountainside that moun- 
tain goats promenade the verandas 
after human promenaders have re- 
tired. I want to spend another night 
at Granite Park Chalets, perched atop 
the world with a wide sweeping view 
of mountain peaks in every direction. 
In the evening it’s fun to sit beside 
a blazing outdoor fire near the chalet, 
listening to the sighing of the pine 
trees and to the guides’ tall stories. 

There must be time for leisurely 
enjoying the charm of the _pic- 
turesque hotels and chalets, for na- 
ture hikes with the ranger, for launch 
trips on the deep blue lakes—both in 
the golden sunshine and in the more 
romantic silvery moonlight—for in- 
dulging the always present kodak in 
getting countless prize snaps, and for 
the companionship of real folk. 

You can see that this charming 
land has cast a magic spell over me 
and holds me a willing captive. Al- 
ways it will call me to old as well as 
to new trails; always I shall find 
peace and inspiration in its superb 
beauty; and always, as the luxurious 
transcontinental limited bears me 
eastward, I shall say with Arthur 
Guiterman, “Shall I return when I’m 
able? You bet!” 


“Oh, to Be in England...” 


(Continued from page 62) 


Museum, and to explore the streets 
of Bloomsbury. 

I should enjoy traveling in a com- 
partment of an English railway 
“carriage,” and trying to appear as 
British as the British. Nor would my 
desultory ramblings neglect those 
monuments of ancient piety, the 
cathedrals of England, nor her fa- 
mous, paradoxically named “public” 
schools. And who would not want 
to visit the village so quaintly called 
Stoke Poges, even if a famous poem 
had not been written there? 

But, lest my interests appear too 
exclusively literary, let me hasten to 
add that I should certainly want to 
see the cotton mills of Lancashire, 
the woollen mills of Yorkshire, and 
the pottery works of Stoke-on-Trent. 
(I do teach geography, you see!) 

Throughout the trip I should be 
listening for the notorious Cockney 
dialect of London, for the rough bur 
of the Northern farmer, and for the 
softer speech of the South. I should 
learn to call a pitcher a “jug,” and 
the radio “wireless,” and to refer to 
my impedimenta as “luggage.” 

I should indeed have a splendid 
time in England, my delight in its 
historical associations always some- 
what enhanced by a slight feeling of 
American superiority, as I experienced 
the inconveniences of antiquated or 
even totally missing plumbing, and 
ate the substantial and unimaginative 
food. But that again reminds me of 
the genial custom of afternoon tea, 
and I find myself longing to know 
what an A.B.C. shop really looks like! 
The tea would doubtless be over- 
strong for my taste, and the buns 
might be over-solid. Nevertheless— 
“Oh, to be in England” right now! 
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In the coupon below check 
the vacation regions in which 
you are interested, then mail 
to us——we'll do the rest. You'll 
be sure of a glorious western 
vacation. Union Pacific air- 
conditioned trains will carry 
you quickly, safely,comfortably, 
and rail fares will be very low. 
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PREVENT 
bhapping 


AD a 






@ “Yes—it does overcome chapping more 
quickly than anything I ever used before,” 
report 978/10% of hundreds of Italian 
Balm users, rece mntly surveyed from coast- 
to-coast in the United States. 

“But you must emphasize more in your 
advertising that it PREVENTS chapping, 
too!”’, many of them add. And, of course, 
it does. Furthermore, 929/10% of these 
same women state that Italian Balm costs 
less to use than anything they ever tried. 

Don’t take anybody’s word, however, 
for the true merit of this famous Skin Sof- 
tener, Send fora FREE Vanity bottle. Use 
it on your hands, lips, face and body. Then 
you be the judge. Mail the coupon foday, 


7 mpanas 


Italian Balm 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 
CAMPANA SALES CO. 

1004 Lincoln Highway, 
Batavia, Illinois 

Gentlemen: I have never tried 
ITALIAN Baim. Please send me 
Vanity bottle FREE and postpaid, 








| 
| Nome ee eeees 
| Address....... 
City State 
| In Conada, Campana, Lad., |. 1004Caledonia Road, Toronto 
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SUMMER SESSION 


June 28 to August 6 


Study .. . relax . play, in beautiful Hawaii, The 
Summer Session of this fully accredited university 
draws the alert eager mind ‘ 
recee . 


“f students of a dowen 
+ *pecialists who come to the School of 
Pacific and Oriental Affairs... 
study mornings, « 





vacationists who 
mpiete their educatic 

by absorbing Hawaii. 

$30 for the summer. 





afternoons 
Tuition is low, from $10 to 


Distinguished visiting professors include: Lewis 
Browne (How Odd of God, This Believing World ,, 
George H. Blakeslee (internat 1 affairs), 
Tsit Chan (China), S. L. Pressey (educational p*y- 
chology), Eugen Newhans (art), K. C. Leebrick 
(international affairs), G. C. Kyte ( education ), 





Wing 


A spectal bulletin containing detalied informa 
tien will be sent upon request, Please address 


Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 


Honolulu, T. H, 














Attention Teachers! 


if you want to quit teaching why not qualify for 

steady Government Job, paying $105—$175 month to 

start? Send for our questionnaire—find out what 
itions you sre qualified for, No obligations, 
rite immediately. 


instruction Service, Dept.145, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Valentine Designs in Cut Paper 


(Continued from page 33) 


If the valentines are cut out of 
white paper and pasted on bright red 
paper, or vice versa, the design will 
show off distinctly. 

Paper that is thin enough to be 
folded and cut is often the kind of 
paper that wrinkles when pasted. If 
the paste is used sparingly, it will 
help to keep the paper from wrin- 
kling. A technical difficulty of this 
sort is needed occasionally by chil- 
dren who have little handwork in 
school and at home. 

Many children are very enthusias- 
tic about cutting. Others care little 


for it. Those who like it have had 


another means of expression opened 
to them. Perhaps that is the su- 
preme achievement of the teacher— 
opening up for the child new activi- 
ties which make his life more enjoy- 
able. 

Some children may like to decorate 
cookies at home with white frosting 
and red hearts. The experience they 
have had in making valentines will 
suggest designs they may use. If 
they give a party, the little girls may 
make heart-shaped aprons out of 
crepe paper. They may make arm 
bands, neckties, and badges for the 
boys, using the heart as a motif. 





A Unit on Mother Goose 


(Continued from page 17) 


Here is the story of our Mother 
Goose play, as presented by the chil- 
dren. 


Mary Quite Contrary is in her garden, 
watering her flowers. Miss Muffet comes 
along and says, “Have you heard the 
Bobby Shafto is going to sea to 
be a sailor. 


news? 
His boat leaves soon.” 

Mother Goose stops at the gate and 
asks what they are talking about. They 
tell her. 

“Let us all go down to the wharf and 
see Bobby go,” says Mary. 

“IT will get all my children,” says 
Mother Goose. Mother Goose goes to 
the meadow for Boy Blue, to the school- 
house for Mary, and so on. All watch 
Bobby go off. Bobby takes glasses and 
comes out on deck, looking around. 

All children go back to Mary’s garden. 
Mary gives Mother Goose some flowers. 
Someone runs up and tells the news that 
Johnny Green put pussy in the well. 
Children run to help. Johnny Stout 
has pulled pussy out. 

Mother Goose’s children invite the 
Old Woman Who Lives in a Shoe and 


her children to a picnic. They play 
games and sing songs. 

Bobby Shafto dreams of home. 
dren dramatize songs and rhymes. 

Bobby’s ship comes in. Everyone goes 
to meet him. Bobby tells story of his 
days on the ship. Children invite 
Bobby to a picnic the next day. 


Chil- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Bigham, M. A.: Stories of Mother 
Goose Village (Rand McNally). 
Blaney, Jessie: Mother Goose Land, 
“Teacher’s Lesson Unit Series,” No. 


9 (Teachers College, Columbia 
University). 

Bryce, C. T.: Playtime Primer 
(Newson). 

Dann, Hollis: First Year Music 


(American Book Co.). 
Field, W. T.: Field Primer (Ginn). 
Real Mother Goose (Rand McNally). 
Robinson, Holland: Mother Goose 
Song Book (Boni). 
Wiley, Belle: Mother Goose Primer 
(Merrill). 





Two Primary Reading Tests 


(Continued from page 21) 


divided between the child being test- 
ed and the rest of the group. Dis- 
tractions occur which make it hard 
for the child who is taking the test to 
do his best work. The child will be 
much more at ease, and will give a 
better response, if he and the teacher 
are away from the group. 

I consider it better to give tests an 
hour a day for several days, than to 
give one test after another. 

In our school we use the services of 
capable pupils from the seventh grade 
in order to free the teacher for the 
testing. The teacher prepares hec- 
tographed seatwork material for her 
class for part of the hour. The pupil 
assistant remains with the class and 
conducts this work. After the pupils 
complete their seatwork, they engage 
in library reading until all have fin- 
ished. The pupil assistant uses the 
remainder of the time for a story 
hour during which she reads stories 
previously selected by the teacher. 

The assistant is given a list of pu- 
pils whom the teacher wishes to test. 
When one pupil returns to the room, 
the next is sent to the teacher. The 


es the teacher a chance to com- 
plete her notes. 

I always tell my pupils that we are 
going to have a new kind of reading 
game. I explain just what the pro- 
cedure will be, prepare them for the 
visits from the seventh-grade friends, 
and build up an attitude of anticipa- 
tion. It is well to select good read- 
ers as the first ones to take the tests, 
because they will not be afraid. The 
atmosphere of happiness and confi- 
dence goes a long way toward reassur- 
ing the timid child. 

The teacher should not allow her- 
self to exhibit the least sign of haste 
or impatience, 

The recording of reading habits, 
errors, and so on, should be as incon- 
spicuous as possible. 


sHrt interval of time between tests 
J 


DirEcTIONS FOR First TEsT 


Say to the child: “This is the 
story of a child who wanted a pet. 
Read it silently and tell me when you 
have finished. If you need help with 
a word, tell me and I will help you.” 

(Continued on page 73) 








CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen om Student Tour, 


ja UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor. 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week. 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun. 
tain camp maintained for summer sty. 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled ¢]j. 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 / 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug, 27 ( 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, ( 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- ( 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field / 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 

Frangaise. Casa Espafiola, University ( 
Theater with special instruction in Dra. ( 








et ee ee ee eee 


matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra. 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub. 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
ean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: ! 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology— 
Graduate School Bulletin——— 


— 


Name 


| 
=" 
‘f 
I 


Street and No. 


City and State 


NIVERSIT! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i" 
L 





wi LJ OF DENVER 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ist Term: June 14-July 16 
2nd Term: July 19-Aug. 20 
Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses in all Univer 
sity subjects. 
Many special 
teachers. 
Credit towards degrees. 
Unusual recreational ad: 
vantages | in the Rockies 


















courses [of 


1 UNIVERSITY of “DENVER 
DEPARTMENT B DENVER, COLO. 
Send me your Summer School Bulletin 








City and State — 








BOOK o" ARTCRAE, 


How to decorate glorified glass, mirror 
pictures, plaques, burnt wood, designed wall 
hangings, brass craft, etc., for classroom work ZA 
Write today for free catalog lJ. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Vas Buren St., Che 
——— 


ARNS NEWEST sHanes for A / 


eee Knitting, Crocheting, Rug 
making. Guaranteed Quality and weight F RE 
R, Chicas? 











LOWEST PRICES. FREE INSTRUCTIONS. 


YARN MART, Inc., 1632 Belmont, Dept. 
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DARLING, wit, YOU PLEASE BE MINE? 


i GUARANTEE TO TREAT YOU FINE! 
FOR INSTANCE, LOVE, IF 

HEARTBURN COMES ..- wedan 
LL OFFER YOU MY ROLL OF T 


WA ow wll [ tr 2 


| =~ 
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Y VE THIS 


FAST RELIEF 


FOR ACID INDIGESTION 


wily WAIT for relief when you're troubled 
with heartburn, sour stomach, gas? Keep 
your relief right with you always, for unex- 
ected emergencies. Carry Tums. . . like mil- 
ions now do! Tums are pleasant-tasting . . . 
mly 10c ... yet they give relief that is scien- 
tific, thorough. Contain no harsh alkalies . . 
cannot over-alkalize your stomach. Just enough 
antacid compound to correct your stomach 
acidity is released . remainder passing un- 
released from your system. For quick relief 

. Carry Tums. 10c at any drug store, or the 
3-roll ECONOMY PACK for 25c. 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID... 
NOTA LAXATIVE 


Beautiful Six-color 1937 Calendar-Thermometer, Also 
* samples of Tums and NR. Send stamp for packing and 
* postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Dept, 20-72, St.Louis, Mo, 


A, much like summer now, but 


when the good old summer time is 
RePe, ROR . ooo 2 


HANDY TO CARRY 

















HAVE A VACATION 
YOU WILL ENJOY... 


Come to 


MICHIGAN 


All of Summer's Joys 





L a o Cae 

10 ls 6c in stamps for 72-pp 
’ C7 4 « pt Illustrated Book and 

: f ¢ p) */ State Map. 
{ } Ae *\ 
i\ % Y EAST MICHIGAN 
i) £4 TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
UA——“~._-~* __ Box 17, Bay City, Mich. 


“Tis never far from anywhere in Michigan 
to a fishing lake or stream.” 














NEED WARMTH 


Tens of thousands of folks who used to suffer 
from miserable backaches, shoulder pains and 
chest congestion, now put on an Allcock’s Porous 
Plaster and find the most soothing relief. It’s 
simply wonderful for muscle pains caused by 
theumatism, neuritis, arthritis, sciatica, lumbago, 
rains and strains. 
nite beauty about Alleock’s Porous Plaster is 
rn _ glow of warmth that makes you feel good | 
“y* away. Actually, what’s happening is that 
draws the blood to that spot. It treats the 
Al ache where it is. No dosing when you use 
cock’s Porous Plaster. No fuss or muss, either. 
, Alleock’s is the original porous paster. In almost 
years no porous plaster has ever been made 
a me ee of me 
e the druggist gives you ALLCOCK’ 
POROUS PLASTER. 2b¢. . ' 
(ees 


that 








Tweeds $2.75 lb. Shetland $2.25 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib. 


y Also Four Extraordinary Specials. 
MN NOVELTY Co., (42-85) North 9th St... PHILA. PA. 


Wedding. voane APECIAL PRICES. 0g 


including two sets of envelopes 
Write $3.50 | 


R Send for 400 FREE Samples 








{ Se , . - 
for Samples 100 Script Lettering 


- $1.00 | 


i. 100 Visiting Cards 
OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1040 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Two Primary Reading 
Tests 


(Continued from page 72) 


As the child reads, note his silent- 
reading habits, such as lip move- 
ment, vocalization, finger pointing, 
head movement, and character of eye 
movements. Record the words that 
are asked, if any. 

Record the time required for read- 
ing. To determine the rate, divide 
the number of words in the story, 
eighty-four, by the number of 
minutes or the fraction of a minute 
required for its reading. (Do this 
later. Simply record the time now.) 

Test the child’s comprehension by 
asking the following questions: 

1. What kind of pet did Jack 
want? 

2. How did he get one? 

3. What size was the rabbit? 

4. What color was the rabbit? 

§. How did Jack take care of his 
pet? (Fed him; made a house for 
him. ) 

If the child gives only one of the 
answers to the fifth question, say: 

6. What else did Jack do for his 
pet? 

Ask the child to read the story 
aloud. Note the character of errors 
and the quality of his reading— 
whether it is slow laborious word- 
calling, or whether there is ease, 
smoothness, and fluency, with proper 
phrasing. 

Turn to the vocabulary and ask 
the child to say the words as you 
point to them. Record errors. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SECOND TEST 


Say to the child: “This story tells 
why a little boy was sad one day, and 
how he grew happy again. Read it 
silently.” 

The questions for testing compre- 
hension are as follows: 


1. What kind of pet did Jack 
have? 

2. Why was Jack sad one day? 

3. How did Mother help Jack? 

4. Who found Bunny? 

5. Where was he? 

6. How did Jack feel when Bunny 
was found? 


7. Did Jack have good manners? 

8. How do you know that he did? 

There are 123 words in this story. 
Divide 123 by the number of min- 
utes required for the silent reading 
to find the rate. The following 
table shows the standard rates ac- 
cording to the authorities named. 


Grade Il Ill 
Starch 108 126 
Gray 90 138 
Courtis 84 113 


Turn to the vocabulary and ask 
the child to say the words as you 
point to them. Record errors. 

Hectograph some individual scor- 
ing sheets. Divide the upper half of 
the sheet, on which you will score 
silent reading, into columns headed 
thus: Habits, Words Asked, Time, 
Rate, Comprehension. Divide the 
lower half, for scoring oral reading, 
into columns headed as follows: Er- 
rors, Quality, Time, Rate, Remarks. 

The tests should aid the teacher in 
comparing the respective levels of 
ability of the pupils in the class, and 
should help her determine types of 
remedial instruction. 
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ALTER BAKER'S CHOCOLATE BARS 


LA BE 


PAINTED BY JEAN ETIE 





picTURE 
sTUDY 


LLE CHOCOLATIERE 


WNE LIOTARD 





Famous picture ‘‘La Belle Chocolatiere” provides 
interesting analyses, tests, questions for your pupils... 


ERE’S a study folder your pupils 

will enjoy! And you will find truly 
helpful. For it tells the romance behind 
one of the world’s best known paint- 
ings—‘‘La Belle Chocolatiere.” 

The simple and clear detail of the 
picture make it very suitable for class- 
room study. The folder contains (1) a 
sketch showing how the line scheme 
of the picture expresses grace and one 
showing how the pattern of the masses 
emphasizes poise of carriage, (2) a list 
of questions, (3) a completion test, (4) 
the romantic story of the girl who 
posed for the picture. 


Romantic Story of 
this Picture 


The history of the picture will increase 
the interest of your pupils. The waitress 


known as “La Belle Chocolatiere” was 
the daughter of an impoverished Vien- 
nese knight. One day a handsome 
young Austrian prince stopped at the 
little chocolate shop to taste the new 
drink known as chocolate. He fell in 
love with the pretty waitress and mar- 
ried her, although she was not con- 
sidered a suitable wife for a member 
of the court. The whole romantic story 
is told in the study folder. 


Prize for the best folder 
When your class has completed the 
folder or lesson, send us the one which 
you believe to be best and we will send 
you an assortment of Walter Baker's 
Chocolate Bars as a prize to the pupil 
making the best showing on the pro- 
ject. Offer expires June 30th, 1937. 


FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 





FINE MILK 
OR ALMOND BARS 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. ! 
Please send me the FREE study folder “La Belle 


Chocolatiere. 


POs 6-0-0:0406:0000000860800000e0000% : 


Ps 066.006e00006c0nnseucrceeees , 


Offer good only in U.S.A. Pxpires June 30, 1937. 
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ANYWHERE 


LOCALLY 


20; 


FASCINATING! 


GAME NO. I 


Let your pupils make up 
original Kiddiegrams. 


STIMULATING! 





2 NEW CLASS ROOM GAMES 


IMAGINATIVE! 


GAME NO. 2 


Let your pupils copy the at- 
tractive Kiddiegram design. 


Your nearest Western Union manager will send you enough blanks contain- 
ing 32 Kiddiegram messages so every pupil may have one. 


KIDDIEGRAM 





TRADE MARK 


AN Exclusive WESTERN UNION SERVICE 


A sprightly message on this gaily-decorated blank will make every happy 
occasion of childhood an unforgettable event. 


COPYRIGHTED 1936 BY WESTERN UNION TEL. CO 
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ors, p. 375 (Appleton-Century). 

Hart, A. B.; and Chapman, A. B., 
comps.: How Onur Grandfathers 
Lived, “Source-Readers in American 
History,” Book 3 (Macmillan). 

Hart, A. B.; and Stevens, E., eds.: 
Romance of the Civil War, “Source 
Readers in American History,” Book 
4 (Macmillan). , 

Holland, R. S.: Historic Boyhoods, 
p- 238 (Macrae Smith). 

Hough, Emerson: The Covered 
Wagon (Appleton-Century). 

Lodge, H. C.; and Roosevelt, T.: 
Hero Tales from American History, 
p. 325 (Appleton-Century). 





Nicolay, Helen: Boy's Life of 
Abraham Lincoln (Appleton-Cen- 


tury). 
Page, Thomas N.: 
Camps (Scribner). 
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Among the 


A Study of Washington and Lincoln 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


(Continued from page 15) 





—-Two Little Confederates 
(Scribner). 
Quiller-Couch, A. T.: 
of Honor, p. 68 (Nelson). 
Rider, F., ed.: Washington; a 
Guide Book for Travelers (Mac- 
millan). 
Sandburg, Carl: Abe 
Grows Up (Harcourt Brace). 
Sanford, A. H.: Story of Agri 
culture in the United States (Heath). 
Schauffler, R. H., ed.: 
Birthday, “Our American Holidays” 
(Dodd Mead). 
Steedman, Amy: When They 
Were Children, p. 205 (Nelson). 
Stowe, Harriet B.: Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (various publishers). 
Sweetser, K. D.: Ten Boys from 
History, p. 145 (Harper). 
Washington, Booker T.: Up from 
Slavery (various publishers ) ; 
White, S. E.: Daniel Boone, Wil- 
derness Scout (various publishers). 
Wildman, E.: Famous Leaders of 
Character in America, p. 29 (L. C. 
Page). 


Roll Call 


Lincoln 


Lincoln's 


Activities RELATING TO 
SoOcIAL SCIENCE 


Grapes I-III 


Listening to stories and anecdotes 
of Lincoln’s boyhood. 

Looking at pictures illustrating 
his early life. 

Dramatizing stories heard or read. 


Grapes IV-VI 


Reviewing Lincoln’s boyhood. 
Reading widely for information 


and pleasure. 


Making up an original dramatiza- 
tion. 

Collecting stories and poems about 
Lincoln. 


Reading List 


Blaisdell, A. F.; and Ball, F. K.: 
Log Cabin Days (Little Brown). 
Pioneers of America (Little 





Brown). 

Brooks, E. S.: True Story of 
Abraham Lincoln (Lothrop Lee & 
Shepard). 

Gordy, W. F.: Stories of Early 
American History (Scribner). 
Stories of Later American 
History (Scribner). 





Grapes VIi-—-VIII 


Reporting short sayings of Lincoln. 

Reporting on Lincoln in the Black 
Hawk War, and the Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates. 

Studying events of the Civil War 
and Lincoln as President. 


ADDENDA TO LINCOLN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Biography 


Moores, C. W.: The Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, for Boys and Girls 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


History 


Beard, C. A.; and Bagley, W. C.: 
History of the American People 
(Macmillan). 

Burnham, Smith: Making of Our 
Country (Winston). 

Elson, W. H.: History of — the 
United States of America (Mac- 
millan). 

Halleck, R. P.: History of Our 
Country, for Higher Grades 
(American Book Co.). 

Taft, Lorado: History of American 
Sculpture (Macmillan). 


Recreational Reading 


Brooks, E. S.: S/ory of the Ameri- 
can Indian (Lothrop Lee & Shep- 


ard). 
Churchill, Winston: The Crisis 
(Macmillan). 
Coffin, C. C.: Boys of “6! 
(L. C. Page). 
Dawson, S. M.: A Confederate 


Girl’s Diary (Houghton Mifflin). 
Gordy, W. F.: American Leaders 
and Heroes (Scribner). 
Sandburg, Carl: Abraham Lincoln, 
The Prairie Years (Harcourt 
Brace). 
Singmaster, Elsie: A Boy at Getty’ 
burg (Houghton Mifflin). 
Emmeline (Houghton Mif- 





flin). 
Walker, Joseph: How The) Carried 
the Mail (Dodd Mead). 
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Sweden and Norway 


(Continued from page 64) 
if Mrs., or rather Fru, Marta Gud- 


vangen of Gudvangen received the 
snapshots of herself and her children 
which I sent in 1934. Perhaps I 
shall find out! 

Balholmen, the Newport of Nor- 
way, Fagernas, and Lillehammer will 
be enchanting, I am certain; then— 
back to Bergen. From Bergen I shall 
proceed to London to hear Big Ben 
ring out, see the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street, and gaze at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 


France, Suiteeslend 
and Italy 


(Continued from page 64) 


listening to the soft splish-splash of 
the oar of my gondolier. I would 
stroll on St. Mark’s Square and feed 
the pigeons, and I’d buy a piece of 
blue glass and a bit of lace. I would 
travel south to Naples, dance at the 
Orange Gardens, and go out in a sail- 
boat on the Bay. I would ride up the 
smooth side of Mount Vesuvius, and 
walk through the deserted streets of 
Pompeii. Then I would board a 
vessel in the Bay of Naples, bound 
for the Island of Rhodes. 

All day we would sail on the sun- 
lit blue waters, and at night, if there 
was a moon, we would glide over a 
shimmering silver sea. We would 
dock at Rhodes, in the Mediterranean, 


where the sun shines every day. 


Soviet Russia 


(Continued from page 64) 


falsehood. Actual experience would 
provide one with exact knowledge of 
present conditions. 

History classes would enjoy un- 
biased accounts of Russian realities, 
resulting in clarification of interna- 
tional relations. Civics would be ap- 
plied to this new system. The geog- 
raphy teacher would assimilate a 
wealth of useful knowledge with 
which to supplement and correct 
current notions and data. 

From a personal viewpoint, the 
prospect contemplated is most en- 
ticing. One’s pulse is quickened by 
wild barbarity flaming forth after 
centuries of oppression (so dolorously 
reflected in the “Song of the Volga 
Boatman”), in music, customs, 
architecture, and literature. The 
Kremlin, with its awful echoes of 
the centuries, grim reminders of 
pogroms and the Ghetto, the for- 
gotten enchantments of Kiev, the 
Winter Palace, Dnieprostroy, the 
misty Neva, oriental Astrakhan and 
teeming Odessa, the horrors of Siberia 
and the Cheka, the industrial idolatry 
of Nizhnii-Novgorod — what land 
offers such an intriguing diversity of 
sights, traditions, folklore as this? 

Peter, the Ivans, Catherine, mad 
Paul, scheming Alexis, and the rest 
of the Romanovs; Bering and Prib- 
ilov; and more recently, Lenin, Trot- 
sky, Kerensky, Denikin, Rasputin, 
Tchekhov, Stalin—what an array of 
extraordinary personalities rises be- 
fore the interested visitor! 
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UNUSUAL 


As a result of greatly increased busi- 
ness, we are making plans now for 
important expansions in our summer 
field organization. Several unusual 
opportunities for vacation people 
and substantial permanent positions 
are opening up. We are advertising 
this far in advance because we are 
looking for key people who do not 
ordinarily answer advertisements but 
who would be interested in vacation 
position offering from $500-$750- 
$1000 for this summer plus a highly 
profitable experience that may lead 
to permanent executive position with 
earnings of $3500-$4000 a year. 

To qualify, applicant must be be- 
tween ages of 27-40, have good 
health, pleasing personality, good 





—— 


OPPORTUNITY 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 


$200.00 —$300.00 Per Month 


VACATION 


teaching record, at least three or 
more years of normal school or col- 
lege training with three or more years 
of teaching experience. Those who 
have had experience with new type 
curriculum work or previous business 
experience in educational field will 
be given preference. 

Please write at once stating age, 
health, teaching experience and 
record, education, business experi- 
ence if any; the date your school 
closes, length of time you can work, 
whether you have car and whether 
or not you are free to travel. We will 











arrange personal interview with 
those selected. All applications will 
be kept confidential and will be 
acknowledged. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1003 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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and from Pacific Northwest, California 
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AMERICA” op VACATION 
CHOICE FO F 
EST : st from Glacie 
: Roosevelt said in his radio ey ‘can national 
As President on August 5, onal a a 
pines wep to be set down any journey all the wero ocky Moun- 
ark AC. wou 40USs 
f Americans ry ” ortunately 1 giorio 
thousands’ gee their beauties L. contain not bw vacation 
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High Spot of any 
WESTERN TOUR 


Alaska, Hawaii, Orient... 


ontte Empire Builder 


every luxury @ every convenience 


Every western trip should include Glacier Park and the Pacific North- 
west. It’s easy to stop off at Glacier Park for it is on the main line of 
Great Northern Railway between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. You can see Glacier Park on a 
1 or 2 day Stop-Off Tour, and include Waterton Lakes Park (in 
Canada) on a 3 day Stop- Off Tour. Ask your local railway ticket 
agent or tour bureau to route you one way on the famous air- 

conditioned Empire Builder with stop-off at Glacier Park. g 





Gerke, Funteubtedly require the appointment of many | A 

masher lerks, Statistical Clerks, Accountants, Ste- 

Peay at entrance salary of $1260 to $1800 a year 
Menand women 18 to 50. 


Herause 


If in of their education, teachers have a big advantage. 
Wy sted, write at once to Franklin Institute, Dept 
20, 


and ful “ter, N. Y., for list of subjects—sample tests 
all particulars on ho 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1937 


Includes: Study Outline of His Life; Stu- 
dent references, quotations from hia Writ- 
ings; Beautiful illustrations of six sculp- 


& HORACE MANN BROCHURE 
v 


tured memorials, one by Lorado Taft; Sugges 

tions for your participation in the 1937 HORACE 
A MANN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, 

Send for your free copy now. Enclose %-cent 


stamp for handlin 
CAPRONI GALLERIES 
1920 Washington St., Boston 





----------- PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL COUPON <<<<<<-<<<<=---<-=-= 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. I-1, St. Paul, Minn 


Please send me information about your service to Glacier Park [| Pacific Northwest Alaska (| California () 
ite 8. orencncscusecsevcsadenssconsscuasononesed Address... ... . a 
City State 
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THINGS TO DO AND 
SEE IN EL PASO, TEXAS 





Tis YEAR get a new thrill from 
your vacation Know the 
romance of the great Southwest. 


From El] 


Kore of 


Paso you can visit a 
famed scenic 

cluding Old 
the Rio Grande . . . live the life of the Old 


West on dude ranches, or camp among mountains 


Spots, in- 





Mexico just across 


two miles high. Write today for new illustrated 


Sunshine Playground booklet. 


Mlustrated here are Carlsbad 
, Caverns, largest known caves: 
Great White Sands; riding 
. and golf, favorite recreations ahGg 
ees and sunset on the 


» TEXAS 


Rie Grande 


SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 





EL, PASO GATEWAY CLUB 


$14 Sen Francisco Street, Bl Paso, Texas 


Please send me your Sunshine Playground booklet 


Name 


Address» 











You'll like the FOOD 


Every minute of your time is occupied on these 
friendly, democratic one class ships. After one day 
you'll know everyone you wont to and from deck 
sports to dancing you'll have the time of your life. 
And in the dining salons you'll find that we are 
more than ready for the astounding appetites that 
seo air and activities can develop. So join the smart 
crowd that knows how to get the most from their 
travel budget. Sail the friendly way .. . “one class 
run-of-the-ship|"*— WRITE FOR BOOKLET “’\! “’ 


.... and FUN 


WEEKLY SAILINGS to EUROPE 


Round Trip — Minimum Rates 
Winter Season 


Arnold Bernstein Line *170 
Red Star Line . . °225 


BRING YOUR AR 
ROUND TRIP FROM %135 


TOURIST CLASS IS TOP 





*SPECIAL TO EDUCATORS—with England in a gala 
Coronotion year mood ond France with the franc 
offering the best exchange in yeors and the Poris 
Exposition oad the other countries offering speciol 
inducements to tourists, this is the year of yeors to 
go abroad. Write for illustrated literoture. Informa- 
tion furnished without charge! 


SEE YOUR LOCAL STEAMSHIP AGENT OR 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN * RED STAR LINES 


THE MODERN ONE CLASS FLEET 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Valentine Man 


(Continued from page 41) 


VALENTINE MAN—Hlello your- 
selves, and who, pray, may you be? 
vincie—I’m Virgie and these are 


Timothy, Margot, Annie, Jack, 
Stephen, Alicia, Bonny, Nancy, 
Jerry, Andy, and Patrick. (She 


points to each child as she names 
him.) We're the children who buy 
the valentines you make in your shop 
here. 

VALENTINE MAN—So that’s who 
you are. And what can I do for 
you this evening? 

riMOTHY—Not a thing, sir. 

ANNIE—You ve done and done 
for us, year after year, and we've 
never done a thing for you in return. 

VALENTINE MAN—You bought 
the valentines I made. 

MARGOT—We always got our 
money’s worth. 

ALIcia—This year we made up our 
minds to give you a valentine. 

VALENTINE MAN—Give me a val- 
entine? Why, I never had a valen- 
tine in all my life. 

PATRICK—That’s just it. You've 
made valentines and valentines and 
never once had one yourself. 

ANDY—So here we are, twelve val- 
entines for you. 

VALENTINE MAN—I’m sure I’m 
glad you came, but whatever shall | 
do with twelve of you? 

NANCY—Ask us to stay a while 
and to sit down, and then we'll do 
the rest. 

VALENTINE MAN (gefling up and 
offering his chair with a stiff bow) 
—Won’t you sit down—but, bless 
me, how are twelve of you ever going 
to sit on my one chair? 

STEPHEN—We aren’t. You are. 
You see, our valentine is a program. 
Now if the audience will sit down 
again, we'll begin. 

VALENTINE MAN—This is 
nice of you. 

(He bows to them again and then 
settles in his chair. The children 
dance to back stage and sit on the 
floor.) 

JACK— 

Valentines of parts are we, 

Talented, as you'll agree; 

Some can sing and some can speak, 

Some can make the floor boards 
creak; 

We will do our very best, 

Just our entertainingest— 

Now then, happy audience, 

Watch the merry show commence. 

(The children jump up and per- 
form a dance. Any lively group 
dance can be used. Concluding the 
dance, the children return to their 
places on the floor at back stage.) 

VALENTINE MAN—My, my, I'd 
forgotten young things could be so 
lively. 

ANNIE—Bonny, Stephen, Alicia, 
Jerry, and Margot can sing a lively 
song, too, if you'd like to hear them. 

VALENTINE MAN—Of course, of 
course. 

(Bonny, Stephen, Alicia, Jerry, 
and Margot come forward and stand 
in a row at center stage. They sing 
to the tune of “Hop, Hop, Hop!”) 
Snip, snip, snip cupids in a strip 
Out of pretty, scarlet paper, 

Cupids fat that kick and caper; 
Snip, snip, snip, snip, snip 


Cupids in a strip. 


very 


(The singers go through motion, 
of cutting with scissors, and the 
unroll in front of them a strip of lit. 
tle paper cupids, which has been held 
folded, by the first of the five chil. 
dren. They drop the cupids befor 
they begin the second stanza.) 
Paint, paint, paint flowerets thy 

mayn’'t 
Look like any in the forests, 
But are pretty as the florist’s; 
Red, pink, mauve, green, blue, 
Such as never grew. 

(They go through motions 9 
painting and then each holds up, 
bright flower, which is dropped be. 
fore the third stanza begins.) 
Paste, paste, paste, not in Careles 

haste, 

Paste red hearts and darts together, 
Bows and cupids, sprigs of heather; 
Paste, paste, paste, paste, paste, 
Time is not to waste. 

(They go through ‘motions of 
pasting and pressing edges together, 
There, there, there, over in that 

chair, 

Clad in purple, red, and yellow, 
February’s dear old fellow; 
Mine, mine, mine, mine, mine, 
He’s our valentine. 

(At “there, there, there,” the fv 
children point to the Valentine Man, 
At the first “mine,” the first singe 
points to himself, at the second 
“mine,” the second points to bimsll, 
and so on, along the row, all holdin 
the gesture to the end of the som. 
They dance backward to their place 
on the floor.) 

VALENTINE MAN—TI thank th 
merry singers. Did you children 
bring some music with you? [m 
sure a little would fit in nicely here 

(The children pick up from th 
floor back of them instruments thi 
have been more or less concealed by 
hearts, and play a selection; or drum 
may be used, with the children tap 
ping the rhythm to music off stage.) 

VALENTINE MAN—That was fine 
What is the next thing on the po 
gram? 

viRGIE—Margot is going to dane 
for you next. 

(Margot comes forward and dos 
a tap dance, or any other lively danc. 
If desired, this number may be pw 
on by two children.) 

VALENTINE MAN—Very  clevtt 
and very up-to-date. Now I wonde 
if you haven’t a bit of old-fashioned 
entertainment. They used to have 
acrostics when I was a boy at schoo 
How would that be? 

ANNIE—The very thing. ¥° 
have one especially for you. 

(She sets up an easel in front 0! 
the Valentine Man’s table. A lar 
cardboard placed on a chair wows 
serve. Patrick comes forward, oH 
ting a heart from folded white pape 
An outline should be drawn on ° 
paper, so that he may produce 4 hear! 
of good shape.) 

PATRICK— , 
V is the vellum with which we st 

start; 

Of course it is cut in the shape 

a heart. 

(With a thumbtack he attaches th 
finished heart to the easel, and # 
sticks on a small red V below! 

(Continued on page 77) 
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_For Your Wife— 








CANTON PAJAMA SUIT 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 

——* These lovely new Oriental $ 

silk pongee Pajama Suits are 85 

the smartest of garments— 

for lounging, sleeping and port 
—ge Christmas Gifts. All hand 
SP embroidered in silk floral Sells regularly 
RE designs in 2 fascinating pas- for . . . $5.00 

tel shades, red Jor green. 


Collar, sleeves and cufts richlytrimmed in same 





- 

colors, State size: large, medium or small. 
Send No Money . . . Shipped C. O. D., or 
send check, stamps or money order on my 


money-back guarantee. 


DOROTHY BOYD ART STUDIO 
49 Minna Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


Write tor catalogue of wondertul Kimonos 
and other Oriental Articies from $2 to $50. 
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WHAT AN IMPROVEMENT 


Maybelline 
DOES MAKE/ 


Eyes framed by long, dark, luxuriant 
lashes—twin pools of loveliness! They 
are yours instantly and easily with 
Maybelline Mascara, either Solid or 
Cream torm. Here is the very essence 
of romantic charm. 

Maybelline is harmless, tear-proof, 
Nnon-smarting. Not waxy, beady or 
gummy. Applics simply, smoothly, gives 
a natural appearance fends to make 
lashes curl. More than ten million 
beauty-wise women from Paris to Holly- 
wood use Maybelline regularly. 75c 
everywhere. Black, Brown or Blue. 

Use the smooth Maybelline Eyebrow 
Pencil and creamy Maybelline Eye 
Shadow in flattering shades that harmo- 
nize with the mascara. Generous irtro- 
l ry sizes of all Maybelline Eye 
y Aids« ) 
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DIABETES 


CAN BE CONTROLLED 
Read 


“ 
DIABETES REVIEW” 
72 Pages 
Interesting! Original! Instructive! 
Advisory Board of 40 Prominent 
Physicians. $2.50 Yearly. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
6 months subscription for $1.00 
(Enclose this ad) 


Metabolism Research, Inc. 





509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 















FREE 


of New York City. 
Rates from $2.50 for two 


b Hotel EMPIRE 


BROAOWAY at G3rd STREET, WN. Y, 





The Valentine Man 


(Continued from page 76) 


heart. He returns to his place, and 
Nancy comes forward, holding up a 
cupid cutout.) 

NANCY— 

A is the archer, a sportsman like 
this, 
With bow and arrows that never miss. 

(She sticks the cupid on the heart 
and affixes a ved A beside the V. She 
returns to her place, and Jerry comes 
forward, with two bird cutouts.) 

JERRY— 

L. is lovebirds to perch in a tree; 
The aim of Cupid they'll oversee. 

(He attaches the birds above the 
cupid and an L beside the A. Jerry 
returns to his place, and Alicia comes 
forward, swinging scissors.) 

ALICIA— 

E is the edge round the heart which 

Pil pink. 

That improves its appearance a great 
deal, I think. 

(She removes the heart from the 
easel, pinks the edge, tacks the heart 
back in place, and sticks an E beside 
the L. She returns to her place, and 
Stephen comes forward with scissors 
and a bow of narrow red ribbon.) 

STEPHEN— 

N is the nick where the ribbon goes 
through, 
To tie in a bowknot of valentine hue. 

(He fastens ribbon at the top of 
the heart. He affixes an N next to 
the E, and returns to bis place. 
Virgie comes forward with two red 
heart stickers.) 

VIRGIE— 

T is two—two careless red hearts 
Joined fast together by Cupid’s darts. 

(She sticks the hearts on the val- 
entine and affixes a T beside the N. 
She returns to her place, and Andy 
comes forward carrying a bottle of 
ink.) 

ANDY— 

I is the ink for the greeting, but 

I'm 
Not the one who will cudgel his 

brain for a rhyme. 

(He puts the bottle of ink on thi 
floor by the easel and affixes an 1 be- 
side the T. He returns to his place. 
Annie comes forward with a pen.) 

ANNIE— 

N is the note Andy asked me to do— 
“Sugar is sweet, but no sweeter than 
you.” 

(She dips her pen in the ink, opens 
the heart, and writes a word or two. 
She affixes an N next to the 1, and 
her — place. Timothy 
comes forward with an envelope.) 

riIMOTHY— 

E is the envelope; E is the end. 


refurns to 


Our valentine’s ready for us to send. 
(He removes the heart from thi 
easel, slips it into the envelope, and 


fastens the envelope to the easel. | 


After affixing an E. next to the N, he 
returns to his place, and Bonny comes 
foru ard.) 

BONNY (faking the valentine from 
the easel and handing it to the Valen- 
tine Man)— 

Now whom shall we send our valen 
tine to? 

Why, we made it for nobody else but 
you. 

(The children dance around him.) 

VALENTINE MAN—Now _ that’s 
what I call a satisfactory evening, 
and this is a real valentine. 
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Send now for Kelloggs 
SINGING LADY PARTY BOOK 


a completely planned party, with invita- 

tions, place cards, favors, masks, cake 

decorations, games, menus and recipes. 
Here’s the material for a complete children’s party — 


all planned, not a detail omitted! It contains every- 


thing you need for a party of eight children. And it’s 





ready to use —no scissors or paste. Kellogg’s Singing 
Lady Party Kit makes a party run itself! 

All you have to do to get this full set of party 
accessories is to mail the coupon with the top from a 
package of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and ten cents in 
coin to cover postage and handling. 

All grocers sell Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Always crisp 
and delicious, oven-fresh and ready to serve. They're 
made better. Taste better. And they’re better packed. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. Mail the coupon 
today! 

KeLioce’s Sincinc Lapy 
Dept. 202, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me your complete Party Book, I en- 


close one Kellogg’s Corn Flakes package-top and 
ten cents, 


Signed__ ee 





Address __. — 





State 





City_ cnidianiiienaialons 





Nothing takes the place of 


Uclloggs CORN FLAKES 
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SOPHISTICATED 
WAR ENTS 






OU can now have more c artet and 
better fitting than You ever dreamed ossiblee, 
and save money, too! Fifth Avenue fashions, with 
all — a chic, and in greater variety than 
ou could in one store anywhere, are offered 
ior your aioe in our “ Maocaznea oF Fasnion™ 


we Becouse you buy direct from us, because you sew 
& few simple seams yourself,you will have stunni 
s for only a fraction of their usual cost. They’ 
cut to your individual measurements, withall the 
tailoring beautifully done By our experts, and all 
the trimmings furnished. ly a few minutes of 
plain sewing .. . and your custom-made dress is 
ready to dazzie your friends! 
@ Modern styles, more than ever before, demand 
custom - filting Bion" t struggle into ready-made 
clothes that will look as though they belonged to 
someone else! Choose a distinctive wardrobe from 
our’ Macazne oF Fasnion", tailored to your order! 
@ In addition, we offer a wide selection of stylish, 
completely-made wardrobe accessories. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


NEW Gott Wales MODELS 


@ Berry Wares, famous American 
ervlist, elec obers her newest creatioasia 
“Macazuvs or Fasmon” for Spring. 










FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Inc. 
71 Fifth Avenue, Dept.95, New York, N. Y 
Send me, FREE, “Magazine of Fashion” for Spring. 


Name 
Address- 


— 





State — 











Enjoy your trip 


Mothersills 


“ce fae 









Makes Deck Activities” Enjoyable 





H UMHORNS 
ron YOUR HARMONY BAND 

NYONE CAN PLAY THEM 
4 samples 3 dimes. Prices, etc... free =A?) 
WYANDOT CO., GALION, 0. 


AT HOME: 


‘Learn to color photos and miniatures 
ee. off, bia Bond fo experience needed Good 
iy 


A ; for free booklet, “‘“Make 
rah Shia AA ERA 


3601 Michigan Ave. Dept.5192, Chicase 


The SABO PAINLESS 
HAIR REMOVER 
A mechanical instrument that 


the hair, root and folticte paintesstly. No drugs. No 
Not a needle. Entirely automatic. $3.00 brings it parce! 


Descriptive literature free 
G. CO., 3125 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Onic 















chemicals 
4 to hn moneg back wuarantee 











6 00 FREE Samples 
rite CRESCENT YARNS 
59t-fad, & Tor. Aves., Phila, Pa. 
jow |. 
Mill 
Prices 





S2 FEMALE 


spring, summer, fall 


WHY NOT Seen 
weathering butterflies and motha. 

1 buy hundreds of kinds for collections, Some 

worth $1 to $7 each. Simple work with my low 

cost Instructions, pictures, price list. rofit, 

Pieasure. Send {0c for illustrated Prospectus, 

Terma, before sending butterflies 

"es Mr. Sinciair, Dept. 121, Box 1424 . 

MALE San Diego, Catitornia. 


WILD FLOWERS * 


ecards 25 per doz.; 
10e; lint free. 
3740 Oliver St., 













eding pr ection, Hist and 64 





lid Plowes 
| lower Preservation Society, 
Washington, D. ‘ 










Nelere e*5.25ib 
Tweeds £. Sports 12.50 
> Fold & Shetland *'1.95 
1. 8. YARNS CORP. Dept. 168,787 Sixth Ave., W.¥.( Aet_e?yre.) 
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Like George Washington 


(Continued from page 42) 


backs up in a cowardly fashion.) Go 
on. Give them back. (Gives Bully 
a few more punches.) Give them 


back. (Bully reluctantly returns ball 
and bat.) 

(Curtain. ) 

Act IV 


(The first girl is sorting and piling 
old newspapers. Enter the other two 
girls with skates over shoulders.) 

SECOND Girnt—What are you do- 
ing? 

FIRST GiRt—Mother wants me to 
pack up all of these old newspapers. 

SECOND GiRL—We're going to the 
park to skate. The ice is fine. 

THIRD GIRL—Come along with us. 

FIRST GIRL—No. I have to finish 
this job. 

SECOND GIRL—Oh, come on. 
can do it tomorrow. 

First Girt (emphatically)—No, 
I’m going to stick to this job until 
I’m through. I’m no quitter. 

(Curtain.) 


You 


PROLOGUE—TIn the next act the 
children are at home. It is evening. 


Act V 


MOTHER—Here we are together 


again. I wonder how you got along 
today, trying to be like George 
Washington. Tell me what hap- 
pened. 


THIRD BoY—I accidentally broke 
Mr. Smith’s window, but I didn’t run 
away. I stayed right there and told 
him that I broke it and would pay 
for it out of my own money. 

MOTHER—Good! 

SECOND BOY—I made a big bully 
give a ball and bat back to a smal! 
boy. 

MOTHER—That was brave. 

First GiRL—When I was sorting 
the old newspapers the girls tried to 
get me to quit and go skating with 
them. I told them that I wasn’t a 
quitter, and that I was going to stick 
to the job until I finished it. 

MOTHER—That was just splendid 
(rising). So you see that even today 
children can be like Washington. He 
was hard-working, brave, and honest, 
just as you three children have been 


today. 





The School Assembly 


(Continued from page 42) 


Association, to the most elaborate 
performance given by the whole 
sche vol. 


@ THE assembly program by chil- 

dren is worth while provided 
is properly planned, prepared, and 
presented; it may be utterly worth- 
less and almost pernicious. To me, 
an ideal program has three require- 
ments: first, it must be childlike and 
spontaneous; second, it must be en- 
joyed by the children themselves as 
they give it; and third, it must be as 
much as possible an outgrowth of the 
regular class work. 

A play for an assembly program 
will not require elaborate stage set- 
ting, expensive costuming, and several 
changes of scene; it will not be given 
by a small cast of a chosen few; it 


will not contain long speeches; and 
it will not have a plot foreign to chil- 
dren’s interests. 

It may be difficult to contrive 
something worth while for every 
child to do, but it can be done. Per- 
haps it may not involve appearing 
on the stage at all, but helping as a 
stagehand, selling or taking tickets, 
or ushering or handing out programs. 
The clever teacher knows her class so 
well that she can decide what task 
will best develop any latent talent or 
ability that the child may possess. 

Every child should be given a 
chance in his own classroom to try 
out for many parts—sometimes the 
teacher is surprised with the unex- 
pected initiative of some child who 
is stirred to his best efforts by this 
opportunity for self-expression, 





Audio-Visual Materials for the Schoolroom 


(Continued from page 24) 


special groups of slides may be ob- 
tained from Eastman Educational 
Slides, Iowa City, Ia. 

Lists of colored miniature repro- 
ductions of art masterpieces are ob- 
tainable from F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, and the miniatures them- 
selves may be secured at 20 cents a 
dozen. If you are not familiar with 
the catalogue of Perry Pictures Co., 
Malden, Mass., send 25 cents for this 
and samples of that company’s black 
and white miniatures. An interest- 
ing list of 1,500 pictures available in 
handy sizes may be obtained by send- 
ing a request on a post card to J. H. 
Dodson Co., 70 Harrison Ave., 
Kankakee, Ill. The advertising pages 
of THe INstrucToR contain sug- 
gestions about material to be used 


as visual aids, obtainable from the 
makers of many of America’s well- 
known products. For a valuable list 
of phonograph records useful in 
teaching music and literature, address 
the Educational Department, RCA 
Victor Co., Camden, N.J.; and 
Gramophone Shops, 18 E. 48th St., 
New York City. 

A brochure entitled “Simple 
Directions for Making Visual Aids” 
may be obtained by sending 25 
cents to Educational Screen, 64 East 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

If you are interested in developing 
the use of visual or auditory aids and 
wish advice on any phase of your 
plans, write to the Editorial Depart- 
ment, THE Instructor, Dansville, 
N.Y., for expert technical assistance. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Full-Color Prints of 
{10 Art Masterpiece; 


TWO ( LARGE PICTUREs 
SIZES | AND MINIATUREs 


Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 
9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder » 
heavy art paper. On the inner pages of t, 
folder are printed the story of the pictuy 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pupik 
suggestions to the teacher, etc. 

Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaii 
50 or more of any one or assorted subjects ,25c Each, Not Prepaid 


Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupits) 


These miniatures are on sheets size 3% x 4y 
inches and are put up in packages of one doses 
of a subject. 

Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c a dozen, Prepaid 
50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c a dozen, Not Prepai 


1 Age of Portrait of tb 
Iteynolds —Rembrandt Arta 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 52 The Angelus—Mille 


3 Deer in the Forest, | 53 ’ 
Twilight—Bonheur S op | of the Bel 


Innocence— | 51 


4 Dignit and = Impu- 
, ee” " 54 a of the Nympty 
5 The Balloon—Dupre on 
6 By the River—Lerolle | °° The Jester—Hals 
7 The Song of the 56 Avenue at Middelhs 
Lark Breton nis—Hobbema 
8 U. 8. Frigate Consti- | 57 Chfidren of Charles | 


tution —“‘Old — Iron- —Van Dyck 
sides’’—Johnson 58 The 


Valley 
9 Taos Indian Roasting 


Constable 





10 The 
We 


3 
4 Baby 


21 Sackville 


Corn—Couse 
Lookout — “‘All’s 
ll’’—Homer 


Mayflower—Boughton 
Sir Galahad—Watts 
Stuart — Van 


17 bs . B. Knitting Lesson— 
18 sae st the Chair 


—Raphael 


19 The Cook—Chardin 
20 The Boyhood of Ra- 


leigh—Millais 
Children - 
Hoppner 


22 A Boy with a Rabbit 


—Raeburn 





67 


68 
69 


70 
71 
72 


Columbus—Del Piomiy 
leebound—Metealf 


1 The Windmill—Ruys- | 61 Madonna del 
dael Duca—Raphael 
12 The Return of the] 62 Infanta Maria Then 


—Velasquez 


The Solemn Plaip 
Ufer 


z Dyck 64 Spring—Corot 
. —, Mauve — 65 Lavinia—Titian 
6 The Helping and~ 1/166 The 8 

Renouf > ge 


A_ Girl Reading a 
Letter—Vermeer 
Mill Pond—Innes 
The Pictograpb—dla- 
ander 

The Market (a 
Gainsborough 
Madonna and Chit 
Fra Filippo Lippi 
The Whistling Bo- 
Duveneck 


23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds be ) eatery 
24 Washington Crossing M. Hunt 
the Delaware—Leutze | 75 Flower Girl in Ho 
2h Detail of Sistine Ma- land—H itcheoek 
donna—Raphael 76 The Escaped Ge 
26 The Flying Clond— Dupre 
. ft atterson 77 The Old Water MO 
7 The Horse Fair—Bon- —Hobbeima 
heur 78 Children of the See 
28 - through the Israels 
Trees—Corot 79 The Laughing Gm 
20 The Storeroom — De lier—Hals 
Hooch 80 Syndies of The Cat 
80 Madonna of the Mag- Cruild—Rembrandt 
niticat—Botticelli 81 Northeaster—Homer 
81 Interior of a Cottage 82 Madonna of the He 
Israels pies -Del Sart 
32 George Washington —| 33 Joon Carlos Baltes 
Stuart Velasquez 
33 The Money Counter—|] 44 The Lace Maker-Ve 
Murillo meer 
$4 Feeding Her Birds-| 45 The Blessing—Charl 
_, Millet ‘ 86 Penelope Boothby 
35 4 - Painter’s Sons Reynolds 
ubens ‘or the 
86 The Grand Canat, | 87 Byingina Heme 
Venice—Turner et 
7 The Rail Splitter—| 88 The Pastry Eater 
Ferris Murillo 
38 Ryu to the Farm—| 89 Childhood—Perrult 
royon TT] ‘airy T Shannt 
39 Autumn—Mauve 4 tan Maggy ‘ 
40 The Gleaners—Millet |” Church—Boughton 
41 Fog Warning—Homer | 92 Angels’ Heads-Re 
42 Holy Night—Correggio noids 
43 Oxen Plowing~—Bon- | 93 Itinerant Candy Ve 
heur der Blum 
4 The Artist’s Mother—]94 Piaydays in Holla 
Whistler Charlet 
45 Harp of the Winds 95 A Distinguished Meo 
Martin ber of the Hume 
6 The Strawberry Girl— Nociety—Landseet 
Reynolds 96 Carnation, Lily, & 
47 Madame LeBrun and Rose—Sargent 
Daughter—V igee- 97 A Holiday—Potthat 
LeBrun 98 Shoeing the Bay Met 
48 Joan of Arc—Bastien- —Landseer 
Lepage 99 The Fighting Te 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci raire-Turner 
50 The Blue Boy-Gains-| 100 Girl With > 
borough Hoecker 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, ¥.!. 











MAILING LISTS 
SCHOOL FIELD EXCLUSIVELY 


soeeete. Hi Grade, Private, Colleges = 

TEAC by territory, subjects, grades, * 
oe = we 

STUDE ATS_ Freshman through senior, me? 


women, general, he 


Superintendents, 
istrators, ete 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORES—Collese O* 


Stores, etc. 


Envelopes addressed entire mailing campaigns handled. 
Send for 1986-87 Bulletin Outlining Above Lists 
EDUCATIONAL LISTS CO., Inc. 
110 West 40th St., New York a tit 
612 North Michigan Ave., meal 


medical, 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


Presidents, 
ote of Education, Adm 


engineering, 
Principals 














KNIT ONS, YARNS 


for dresses, suits, coats, sweaters, Afg 
Lowest Prices, OVER 600 FREE SA SPL 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St. 
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RECORD 


NAME of PUPIL 


; ———— 
ss 
NE See how good # score you can on bo eee 
me 0 ast ad 
DIRECTIONS: * 4d down, put a check mark OF sealer ONTH ee 
each column, up Pye that day For instance, of nder ey ae 
one 7 ree 
jrems you na aan nails put 4 check 7 a page right \ 
ater you clean Yow Tre “Nails Clean.” And so om ne | 
“Monday “r dng count the number » : ys: “Score 3 | 
down the cole ne that number in the line that ss — for that ! a — — _ 
column and wri he totals across and get your ™ right- | " : 
Fach week, add the the proper blank in gry 1 
week, to be entered in ae week is 49 —but even \ 


Top score 
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Children will like this new Neat- 
ness Chart. Designed on proven 
psychoiogical principles, it makes 
pupils want to be neat. Daily 
check-up on appearance becomes 
a fascinating game. Continuous 


More credit toyou, For when pupils 
are more careful of personal ap- 
pearance, they are neater, more 
accurate in class work. Parents 
are pleased; principals approve. 

We are offering children the 
popular Shinola Home Shine Kit 


Shoe Polish Division 


Please send me 


AN EASIER WAY TO 
TEACH CLEANLINESS 


Just off the press! Famous Shinola Neatness Charts. Mil- 
lions used with outstanding success. Now improved 
and scientifically re-designed to make easier the im- 
portant work of training pupils in habits of neatness. 


FUN AND REWARDS FOR PUPILS 


2 WAYS EVERY TEACHER PROFITS 


HECKER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 207 


88 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Neatness Charts... FREE. 








competition keeps interest up. And 
rewards for good neatness records 
provide a welcome stimulus. 
Pupil gets star each week for mak- 
ing score set by you. Four stars 
a month entitle pupil to prizes. 


as an easy way to earn spending 
money. Regular advertising offer 
of Kit is 25c. Teachers can obtain 
Kits for $2.20 a dozen (18 c each). 
Collect 25¢ per Kit from pupils; 
difference goes to you. Complete 
instructions with charts. 








CITY 





STATE 





The Tiniest Pigeon 


(Continued from page 22 


ind put him in prison. How dare he 
make the people love him when they 
hate me so!” 

So the soldiers took the good old 
man and put him in the king’s prison. 
And the Bishop was very sad, not be- 
cause he was so wickedly treated but 
because he could not send messages of 
love to his friends. 

“What will the little lame girl do?” 
he thought. “She will think I have 
forgotten her.” 

In the meanwhile the tiniest pigeon 
lew everywhere looking for his 
frend. Where, oh, where, could 
Valentine be? What was that he 
heard them saying down in the street, 
that the King had ordered him to be 
put into prison? Yes, it was so, and 
the tiniest pigeon flew down to the 
fiver where the prison was. Around 
and around the prison he flew, look- 
ing in at every window, but he could 
not find the Bishop. At last he saw 
‘wee little window near the ground. 

“Surely he won’t be there,” he 
thought, “but I will look.” 

So he flew down and peeped in 
through the bars and there was his 
‘nend. The old man looked up. 


“Have you found me, little 


friend?” he said, and he smiled up at 
- © tiniest pigeon. Then he sighed. 


hat will my other friends do,” he 
ought, “those that cannot fly to 
my window?” and the tears rolled 
Wn his cheeks. 
n the tiniest pigeon squeezed 
tween two bars, a space so narrow 


that only the tiniest could have 
pressed through. He flew to Bishop 
Valentine and dropped one of his 
lovely little feathers on his hand. 

“This is your love message to me,” 
the Bishop said, and he looked at the 
pretty colored feather. Then the ti- 
niest pigeon flew to the wall where 
some violets were growing and pulled 
a little green leaf and brought it back 
to Valentine. Another and another he 
brought back. The Bishop smiled 
gently and then he cried aloud for 
joy, for a lovely idea had popped in- 
to his mind. The violet’s leaves look, 
you know, like little green hearts. 
He took the little leaves and through 
them he stuck the little feathers that 
the tiniest pigeon brought him. On 
them he scratched the words “I love 
you.” He gave them to the tiniest 
pigeon and told him to take them to 
the little lame girl, to the sick 
princess, and to all his friends. Oh, 
how glad they were to receive these 
loving messages and how happy the 
tiniest pigeon was, for at last he was 
doing something for others. 

By and by the cruel king died and 
Valentine was taken from his dun- 
geon. But every day he sent the 
tiniest pigeon with messages to his 
friends. When the good old Bishop 
died the people said, “Let us always 
remember him, and on his birthday 
send his love message to our friends.” 

So today we celebrate the birthday 
of the good old Bishop Valentine and 
send messages of love and good will. 
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She'll soon be enjoying 
her first stick of Gum om 


be chiles like to chew gum, let them. It's good for them. In fact, nd . 
it’s important all through their pre-school and school years. Chew- 
ing gum ever) day 5 to ten minutes, espe ially after eating, helps 
keep their teeth scoured clean and white and is an aid to mouth 


health. There is a time, a place and a reason for Chewing Gum. 


FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL i 
CARE ‘keep teeth clean) DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


NATIONAL Association oF cuewine eum MANUFACTURERS 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Travel Contest for 1937 


OPEN TO ALL TEACHERS 





M THE INSTRUCTOR cordially invites 
you to 1937 Travel Contest. 
This Contest, the tenth conducted by the 


THE PRIZES 


$500 


enter its 


First - - - - 


magazine, offers $1,000 in cash prizes a 
first prize of $500, and 24 other prizes a Second es 200 
listed at the right. It is open to all teachers. 

There is no puzzle to solve—no “answers” Third - - - - 100 
to find. Merely writing about your travel Fourth ae 50 
experiences in a way to make them vivid and 
interesting to others is all that this Contest i « ¢ «= & 25 


this 
And if you win 


You would do 
writing home to friends. 


requires. anyway in 


5 prizes of $10 each 50 
15 prizes of $5 each 75 


25 prizes totaling $1,000 


one of the prizes, you will have a nest egg 
That, we 
find, is the way that our Contest winners 


for travel in the following year. 


very generally use their prize money. 


Where You Could Go A number of Honorable 
Mentions will be 
Just think where you could go with $500! peat wy 


lt would take you across the American con- 





tinent and back, with as many stopovers as 
(including Detroit, for the 
Summer Meeting of the N.E.A.). 
to Latin America or Alaska. 


you desired 
It would take you to Europe or the Far East, 
You could go to the South Pacific, with a stay in 
Hawaii and visits to Australia and New Zealand. 

In fact, few journeys would cost more than $500 for fare, and in most of the 
instances mentioned, this amount would cover much besides transportation. . . . 
The other prizes offered would be as helpful in providing for shorter trips. 

You would be surprised to find how much can be accomplished these days on 
a modest travel budget. Remember: Most of the people who travel are not 
wealthy. They are people of moderate means who enjoy traveling and believe 
in it as an educational experience. 


A Descriptive Contest, Simple and Inclusive 


Our 1937 Contest is a Dtseriptive Contest. To enter it is very simple. You 
merely fill out and send us the coupon below, telling what place you hope to visit 
before the end of next summer, and signifying that you would like a copy of 
the Rules and a Cover Sheet for your Travel Letter. 

This Cover Sheet, giving you details of the Contest, will be mailed to your 
address immediately upon receipt of the coupon. 

The Contest is open to all teachers actively engaged in the practice of their 
profession, or subject to call when needed. Persons employed by schools in 
executive and secretarial work, or as librarians, are eligible. 

Any public means of transportation may be used: train, ship, bus, or airplane, 
or any combination of these. Private automobiles may be used as incidental 
conveyances; but trips wholly or mostly by private automobile are not eligible. 

The Contest will close October 15, 1937. 


Y TRAVEL CONTEST COUPON Y 


(MAY BE SENT IN A SEALED ENVELOPE, OR PASTED ON THE BACK OF A ONE-CENT GOVERNMENT POST CARD.) 


RR Re ee co 
W. D. Conklin, Travel Contest Editor, Tuk Instructor. Dansvitte, N. Y. 


I hope to go to 
on a vacation trip this year and would like to know more about your 1937 Travel 
Contest offering $1,000 in cash prizes. Please send me a copy of the Rules, with 
Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which I plan to write after returning from my 
trip. 

Please s¢ nd additional copies of the Rules and Cover Sheets to the following 
teacher friends who, I believe, would be interested: 


Name 


Address 


My Name is 
My Address is 


sn cers cons nu ts ens ces tes eas eee es een aan ean eel 
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What Is the Teacher's Responsibility 
in Developing Personality Traits? 


(Continued from page 12) 


IN RURAL SCHOOLS— Discussed by J. F. Hines 


There are few rural schools that do 
not enroll children from distressed 
homes. Many children are without 
the aids to education commonly ac- 
quired outside the school. Naturally, 
the teacher must do her best to over- 
come this handicap. 


FROM THE VILLAGE VIEWPOINT— 


3. A wholesome executive ability 
which recognizes the need for good 
leadership, good fellowship, normal 
tact, initiative, and sane judgment. 

4. Development of those attitudes 
which will aid in the securing of co- 
operativeness, open-mindedness, and 
enthusiasm. 

§. Respect for humor and intellec- 
tual curiosity. 

6. Appreciation and desire for 
neat and clean personal appearance. 

7. Respect for courtesy and the 
ability to maintain poise. 

For five hours or more each day 
the teacher’s responsibility in influ- 
encing character traits cannot be 
overemphasized. Her position is 
strategic. She must be well adjusted 
herself, and she must “practice what 
she preaches.” A_ well-modulated 
voice, radiant health, a cheerful and 
optimistic outlook, a well-groomed 
body, being punctual and on the 
job—these are the assets which in- 
fluence a class. Only this type of 
teacher may gain the pupils’ respect. 

Next devolves upon the teacher a 
marked responsibility in the setting 
of the stage and the decision as to 
the activity which is to follow. Heat, 
light, ventilation, orderliness, and 
cleanliness of the room are under the 
direct supervision of the teacher and 
are strong conditioning influences in 
personality adjustment. Radiant 
health is often handicapped by some 
neglected but remediable surround- 
ing. 

Since the teacher is responsible 
for the major part of the curriculum, 


To rural teachers and their con. 
fident reassuring attitudes in raising 
or maintaining a high morale among 
the pupils, we acknowledge a debt, 
They are surely developing person- 
alities that will not soon forget this 
influence. 


Discussed by Bess Rogers Clement 


she may choose live, worth-while ac- 
tivities to supplement the three R’s, 
Through clubs, student councils, 
school newspapers, music, art, manual 
training, and other school-life ac- 
tivities, the village child may form 
judgments, work co-operatively, de- 
velop attitudes of open-mindedness, 
accept and give criticism, and face 
reality. These activities also require 
participation in leadership and fel- 
lowship. The pupil poorest from the 
point of academic attainment may ex- 
cel in some manual skill. 

The emotional reaction to examina- 
tions, marks, and other personal rat- 
ings given children brings about still 
another responsibility. How can the 
child develop courage when the evi- 
dences of failure are too often con- 
fronting him? 

In securing equal opportunity for 
the children of our schools we have 
found it important to co-operate with 
the county health unit, clubs, civic 
organizations, and our local phys- 
cians and dentists. Through the in- 
valuable aid of these groups we have 
secured remedial work for the unfor- 
tunate and health examinations for 
our entire student body. 

Last, and probably most important, 
of the village teacher’s responsibilities 
is that of knowing the parents of the 
children and the home conditions 
Just as long as there is any working 
at cross purposes between home and 
school, we get negligible results; or, 
worse than this, a residue which will 
result in the shattering of ideals from 
which the good life emanates. 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES - Discussed by George M. Crutsinger 


Teachers and principals who make 
an effort to be informed about the 
home life of pupils will likely agree 
that there are comparatively few 
homes in which consistent and intel- 
ligent attention is given to the devel- 
opment of wholesome _ personality 
traits in children. In such cases there 
is needed someone competent to see 
the home environment as others see it. 

No personal influence outside the 
home has potential power to mold 
personal development of children 
comparable to that possessed by the 
teacher. It is not intended to imply 
that the teacher alone possesses all this 
suggested power. Yet this important 
person has the responsibility of ar- 
ranging and guiding classroom and 
schoolwide situations to the end that 
personal reactions within the school 
group may result in the development 
of desirable personality traits, and in 
the submergence of those that are un- 
desirable. Pupils do educate one an- 


other probably more effectively thi 
the teacher educates them; but th 
teacher can direct the manner an¢ 
result of that educative process. 
The important responsibility of the 
teacher to her group is to see that 
operates as a self-contained demo- 
cratic unit. Each individual has 4 
contribution to make to the gener 
welfare. Every instance of undesi- 
able behavior is a breach of faith 
with the social unit, rather than + 
trick played, successfully or unsut 
cessfully, upon the teacher or anothe 
pupil. The self-satisfaction of shy: 
ness of the introvert pupil is regatd 
ed as a social waste. The lack # 
scholastic success on the part of 3 
member is a matter of concern to a 
others. 
Personality is developed throug? 
positive measures rather than 
means of restraints and_ inhibitions 
In these procedures the teachers 
sponsibilities are not abrogated. 
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JOURNEYS TO PLACES FAR AND NEAR 





Czechoslovakia 


MAE M. PLACHOTA 


Elementary Teacher, Penn School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


SEVERAL years ago I accompanied 
a friend, a Chicago social service 
worker, to Sochovice, a little village 
in Czechoslovakia, where she was to 
settle a small estate bequeathed by 
her grandmother. The plight of the 
people there, the sorrow in their 
weary eyes, their refinement despite 
illiteracy, their hospitality, their 
yearning for advancement, and the 
jy with which they received her, 
impelled my friend to remain with 
them. She decided to give her ser- 
vice where it was so sorely needed, 
where it would be so heartily appre- 
ciated. Alone, I returned to Chicago. 

Determined to do my share in this 
worthy cause, I took counsel with my 
Chicago co-workers, to decide upon 
the most helpful and suitable ma- 
trial to send our missionary: THE 
INSTRUCTOR was Our unanimous 
choice. 

To her little rude schoolhouse, 
situated in the foothills of the lofty 
Carpathians, come happy, barefoot, 
peasant children; in the evening it is 
the turn of the honest, hard-working 
parents. From their long day’s 
labor in the potato fields, they come 
to quench their thirst for knowledge. 
This kind, patient “ucitelka” is their 
benefactress. 

Three years have passed since my 
visit to Sochovice, and I am eager to 
return, Again, I want to see the soar- 
ing snow-covered Carpathian peaks, 
the apiaries, the broad acres of buck- 
wheat blossoms, and the men and 
women in colorful peasant garb 
working together in the fertile fields. 
| want to attend a festive wedding 
and a country fair, and above all, to 
visit with her whom all the people 
of Sochovice love and honor. 


Ireland 


LOIS MATTHEWS 


Teacher, East Chambers County 
School, Winnie, Texas 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


WHERE do I want to go this sum- 
mer? Ireland, of course. No other 
place holds such an attraction for me 
a does that little Emerald Isle. 
Maybe it is because I was born in 
the month of May with an emerald 
for a birthstone and an Irishwoman 
‘or a great-grandmother. Maybe it 
is because I am red-headed, and green 
‘my color. I should most certainly 

l if I were forbidden “the wear- 
ing of the green.” 

Maybe it is because I am so afraid 
of snakes, Don’t I wish we had a St. 
atrick to drive them out of Texas! 
Pi I still half-believe in fairies. 
“mary teachers should.) If I 
cant find a fairy in Ireland, I just 


know I never shall—short of the 
“Never-Never Land.” 

Whatever the cause, I yearn to 
climb the crumbly old stone steps of 
Blarney Castle and kiss its famous 
stone. I want to put on seven-league 
boots and stride across the Giant’s 
Causeway. I want to loiter where 
the River Shannon flows and visit 
the beautiful Lakes of Killarney. | 
want to see Bendemeer’s Stream and 
Tara’s Hall where the harp once 
sounded. 

I want to search for the nails and 
tails of the two cats of Kilkenny who 
fought so long. I must ride in one 
of those little two-wheeled carts and 
see the thatched cottages where the 
sturdy country people live. I want 
to slip into one of the old Catholic 
churches and try to learn why these 
south-of-Ireland people have clung so 
persistently to the faith of their 
fathers. 

I believe I should come back rest- 
ed, and blessed with a little of the 
charm that hovers over the island 
like its soft mists. I know I should 
be able to make my music classes 
appreciate all the lovely Irish folk 
songs, Thomas Moore’s tender melo- 
dies, and the other Irish music we 
study. If I am more interested, they 
are sure to be. And think how my 
first grade will enjoy firsthand in- 
formation about St. Patrick’s chosen 
country as we study the reason for 
celebrating his birthday. Perhaps we 
can even draw our shamrocks from 
living models! 


Switzerland 


MRS. LESLYE THOMAS DIFFIN 


Teacher, Third Grade, Elementary 
School, Winter Park, Florida 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


IF I could sit down at this moment 
on the flying carpet, I would cry, 
“Take me to Switzerland! Set me 
down on an Alp where the gentians 
and cistus are in bloom and let me 
drink in the glory of snowcapped 
mountains against a blue sky, of wind 
in the fir trees, of sunshine and 
shadows, of golden warmth and 
stinging cold in the vast, healing 
solitudes. Let me sit outside a herd- 
er’s cottage at sunset and feast on 
goat’s milk and wild strawberries, 
and let me sleep for long blissful 
hours in a fragrant loft close under 
the stars!” 

They call it the “Playground of 
Europe.” It is the home of Heidi, 
whom I loved as a child and whom 
my children adore as I did. (“Oh, 
please read one more chapter and see 
if she goes back to Alm-Uncle!”) 

It is the land where Mother and 
Father spent part of their honeymoon, 
coming back with little carved bears 
and tiny gnomes and creatures that 
later delighted us children, and stories 
about the Clock Tower and the Bear 
Pit at Bern, the Lion carved on 

(Continued on page 85) 
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There is a saying that whoever comes to Alaska will ever yearn to 
come again. That this is true you'll know as you sail the glassy canyon 
floors of Alaska’s mountain-sheltered seas—for following the thrill-packed 
trail of the sourdoughs, you’re sure to discover the spell that binds 


adventurous hearts to Alaska. 


Here is the land of the totem—the land of gold and leaping salmon. 
Here, from your ship’s deck, you see blue glaciers spill their palisades 
thundering into the quiet waters. Here are the continent's highest peaks— 
McKinley, Fairweather, St. Elias and hundreds of other mighty mountain 
fellows clothed with verdant forests and topped by shimmering snow-caps. 
Here is the vastly rich Interior, with its storied Yukon River and famed 
Matanuska ‘valley. Here are lakes of fabulous beauty, and glacier-carved 
fjords to lure the vacation-explorer. 

No ordinary country is this land of the phenomenal Midnight Sun. No 
ordinary cities are these romance-filled ports and inland towns you visit, 
where architecture and iron cannons tell you of old Russian days—others 
whose streets whisper of gold stampedes. No ordinary vacation is this that 
begins when you board a modern, completely air-conditioned train and 
enjoy a grandstand seat over scenic routes to Seattle. Here, in the Ever- 
green Playground, your friendly All-American steamer turns her bow 
northward through scenic sheltered sea lanes to Alaska and adventure. 

Come early! Come late! Attractive low fares and fair weather, May 
through September. Alaska cruises range from nine to thirty-five days, 
round trip from Seattle. Sailings two and three times weekly. 


Of course you'll want the fascinating, free Alaska 


(0 Check here for The Alaska 
Line’s Good-Natured Map. 
Free to teachers. 


GREAT NORTHERN THE MILWAUKEE R 
THE ALASKA RAILROAT JNION PA 
NORTHERN PACIF 


NORTH WESTER t 3URLINGTOR 


ALASKA )MPANY 


STEAMSHIP ( 


FOR ALASKA LITERATURE, just jot your nome 
and address on the margin below and mail to 
Alaska Steamship Company, Room 700, Pier 
Two, Alaskan Way, Seattle — or see any of the 
companies above. 


Vacationland literature describing this amazing 
land. Write today — coupon below. 


AD 
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EDUCATIONAL | A Study of Washington 


Entertaining 


ACCURATE 


7’ FOOD MAP 
of the United States 


C., About 4 feet by 3 feet. 
C., Painted by Louis Fancher. 
C., Lithographed in 9 colors. 


@. And only 25¢ postpaid for 
map and reference book. 








Above ia reproduced a 
amall section af the U.S, 
leod Map, many times 
reduced, The actual size 
49" 2 33” and it ia in 
nine brilliant colors. 


‘yas large map of the United States, 
43 in. x 33 in., is covered with gaily 
colored pictures showing the principal 


food products produced in eagh of the 48 
states. It is printed in nine colors, and 
may be framed or mounted on heavy board 
to hang as a permanent reference and 
classrvoom decoration. 

Thousands of teachers bought “A Food 
Map of the United States” at the World's 
Fair, and thousands more have bought the 
map through these columns. They say 
that it combines entertainment and in- 
truction in just the right proportion for 
‘lassroom use. 


48 Page Reference Book 
bo YOU KNOW 


How many bushels of peaches are raised 
in Georgia annually? What percentage 
this is of the total U. S. production? 
What state produces the most onions? 
That California leads all other states in 
the production of more than forty impor- 
tant foods? 

“Food Sources,” the 48-page reference 
book, answers all these questions because 
it lists in detail (by commodities as well 


us by states) the total annual production 
of all feods in all states, together with 
their percentages of the total United 


States production. 

It is authoritative—compiled from accu- 
rate information secured from various de 
partments of the U.S. Government. A 
copy of “Food Sources” accompanies each 
order. 


5 Days Free Examination 


We are able to offer you these two excel- 
lent pieces of material at the extremely 
low cost of 25¢ postpaid, only because they 
were produced in great quantities. (The 
map alone would retail ordinarily from 
$2.50 to $5.00). If you are not satisfied, 
return them to us and we will refund your 
money. 


Special Combination Offer 


The price of 1 map and 1 book is 25c post- 
paid. Additional maps mailed with this 
combination at the special price of 10 
cents each, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


GREAT ATLANTIC G PACIFIC TEA CO., 
Dept. T, 2622 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Please send me 

United States, ard one 


Food Maps of the 


bookiet “Food Sources.” 


| enclose (stamps or coin). 
Nome. 
Address 
City . State 
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and Lincoln 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 14) 


3. Making paper dolls, and dress- 
ing them in colonial costumes. 

4. Reporting on Washington’s 
school days, and his life as a survey 
or. 


= 


Grades VII-VIII 


1. Studying the pre-Revolutionary 





period. 

2. Reporting on Washington's 
birthplace. 

Schauffler: 
p. 17. 

3. Studying lives of some leaders 
of the Revolution: 

John Adams 
Patrick Henry 
Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas Jefferson 

Franklin: Autobiography. 

4. Finding out for which “Famous 
Words” the following were respon- 
sible: 

Patrick Henry 
General Putnam 
John Stark 
Benedict Arnold 
Nathan Hale 


§. Reviewing principal events of 


Birthday, 


Washington's 


Washington's administration. 
6. Looking up Washington’s atti- 
tude toward slavery. 
7. Becoming familiar with some of | 
the Washington memorials: 
Washington Monument, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





Greenough’s Statue of George | 

Washington in the Smithsonian | 

Institution, Washington, D.C. | 
Houdon’s Statue of Washington | 

in rotunda of Capitol, Richmond, 

Virginia. 

8. Bringing to 

Washington. 


class tributes to 


ACTIVITIES IN CITIZENSHIP 
Grades IV-VI 


1. Tracing characteristics of in- 
dustry and carefulness in the life of 
Washington. | 
these traits 


2. Deciding whether 


are important today. 
Grades VII-VIII 
1. Studying the character of 
George Washington, as to loyalty to 
country, and spirit of service. 
2. Discussing what Washington 
did for his country, and discussing 
“What can I do for my country?” 


Activities IN GEOGRAPHY 
Grades IV-VI 

1. Locating Washington, D.C., on 
the map. 

2. Comparing number and impor- 
tance of cities in colonial times and 
at present. 

3. Tracing routes of Washington’s 
travels on a map. 


Grades VII-VIII 


1. Viewing slides of Washington, 
D.C. 
2. Making map to show area of the 
United States in 1732 and at present. 
3. Seeing geographical reasons for 
location of the city of Washington, 





D.C, 








Wheelchair by 
Accident. . . but 


Smile by T.P.U. 





Ir was an unfortunate accident 
that placed this teacher in the 
but it is a T.P.U. 
check that brings the smile to 


wheelchair; 
his face. T.P.U’s guarantee of 
security during recovery makes 
the slow mending process seem 
easier to endure. 


That is why thousands of ex- 
perienced teachers have provid- 
ed for sickness, accident or quar- 
antine by membership in T.P.U. 
The generous benefits paid by 
T.P.U. fill) the 


caused by loss of salary, hospi- 


financial gap 


tal, drug and = doctor _ bills. 
T.P.U. not only protects, but its 


surety lessens worry, hastens re- 
covery. 

T.P.U. protection is invalu- 
able, yet costs but little. Cer- 
tifieates range from $6 to $30. 
Professional men manage T.P.U. 
for the 


benefit of its teacher 


members. 


Teachers 
Protective Union 


118 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Mail Coupon for NEW Book 
‘“‘A Word to the Wise...’’ 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
118 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


Please send me a copy of “A Word to 


the Wise...” 


Name 


Address 


Teaching 
Position —— i. 287 





Activities BASED UPON 
ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGtisy 


Grades I-Ill 


1. Listening to stories of Gey 
Washington as a small boy. 

Bailey: Boys and Girls of Pion 
Days, from Washington to Lincoln, 

Baldwin: Fifty Famous Stories Roti 

Eggleston: Stories of Great Amp 
cans for Little Americans. 


Olcott: Good Stories for Great Ho. 
days. 
Whipple: Story-Life of Weashingy, 


2. Discussing Washington’s by 
hood, recalling interesting incideny 

3. Composing individual stor, 
(at least three related  sentencs 
about George Washington. 

4. Dramatizing the making of ¢ 
first flag. 

5. Memorizing poems about 4 
flag. 


Grades IV-VI 


1. Telling interesting anecdotes ¢ 
Washington’s life. 

2. Composing dialogue. 

3. Adapting and dramatizing m 
ries read by the teacher. 

4. Reporting on stories and book 
read. 

§. Making a bibliography of s 
ries about George Washington, 


Grades VII-VIII 
1. Giving book reports. 


2. Organizing material and copy. 
ing references on cards. 

3. Writing composition from now 
on cards. 

4. Telling anecdotes. 

§. Planning and taking charge ¢ 
a Washington program. 

6. Publishing a Washington nun 
ber of the school paper. 

7. Reporting on special topics 


Activities INVOLVING 
ART AND CONSTRUCTION 


Grades I-III 


1. Illustrating story. 

2. Making covers and booklets 
stories. 

3. Recognizing portrait of Georg 
Washington and pictures of Mout 
Vernon. 


Grades 1V-VI 


1. Constructing kitchens of 17! 
and 1937. 

2. Painting frieze to illustrate & 
life of Washington. 

3. Making individual Washingt 
booklets. 

4. Cutting 
dolls. 

§. Making candles. 

6. Making soap. 


Grades VII-VIII 


1. Making and decorating p* 
grams. 

2. Enjoying and 
paintings of Washington. 

3. Keeping an attractive bulless 
board. 


4. Decorating schoolroom. 


and coloring pi 


appreciatin 


Activities INVOLVING 
PENMANSHIP 


Grades I-VIII 


1. Composing and writing in" 
tions. 
2. Writing original 
poems for booklets. 
(Continued on page $3) 
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Handwork Material 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 
do original work, or they may be used (over 
and over) as patterns for coloring, cutting 
and assembling in various attractive ways. 


May be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR 
(1 year $2.50; 2 years $3.50) at Special 


Reduced Prices as indicated below. 


Creative Posters 


5 Numberless posters can 

be made by the children 

CREATIVE from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 

‘POSTERS girls, men, women, pets, 
ot GAAL® chickens, turkeys, birds, 
i flowers, trees, and many 


other familiar subjects are 
included. Double-page in- 
sert in colors shows many 
ways of using the patterns 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. Add te 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50c. 








Instructor Poster Patterns (°°st; 


Each of these books con- 





tains patterns for making 

30 posters of varying sizes 

up to 54 inches long 20 

TER | of the patterns in each 

book are of Mother Goose 

PATTERN characters ; others dea! 

a | with children, their pets, 

and their play. No pat- 

Fon’ terns alike in the two 

Bir. books. Heavy paper covers 

LG / Price, each book, 60 cents, 

wher * postpaid. Add each book to 

i } 6INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 
Story- Book Poster Patterns 

_— —" Contains patterns which 

) form 20 posters, size 36 x 


14 inches, each illustrating 


SORY-BODK | 4 inches, each ith 
POSTER | of the subjects are: 





Some 
Cin- 
PATTE R N S derella, Rumplestiltzkin, 
| The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
oo . « —piemmreueda Can kling, Puss - in - Boots, 
A , case | Jack and the Beanstalk, 
b ae | The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
hes ¢, © | inson Crusoe, ete Heavy 
‘a ¥ ty f-| paper covers Price 60 
x py \ } cts.. postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 
Health Poster Patterns 

Patterns for making 

20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 

illustrating health rules 
HEALTH len are of Mother Goose 
POSTER characters with health 
jinules. Subjects include: 
PATTERNS Little Boy , Blue (who 
‘waemene drinks milk); Sleep with 
a . Windows Open; Jack (who 
~ / is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; ete Heavy 
| ; paper covers. Price 60 
sal mae cents, postpaid. Add to The 
Nr INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains 
making 3% 
sizes 


patterns for 
0 posters of vary- 
up to 36 x 15 
*s, each illustrating a 
rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People 
Be Careful in the Water 
ete, Heavy paper cover 

Price 60 cents, postpaid 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet 
Cherries, ete. Heavy 
paper covers, Price 60 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 ects 








terns 


also be 





Instructor Jointed Toys ;°°°*%; 


huch of these two books 
contains 30 pattern for 
jointed toys with full di- 


rections for making. 
Book I contains twenty 


two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 
Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 





Mother Goose, and one for 
a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 
bound in heavy paper covers 

book, 60 cents, postpaid. Add each 


Each book 
Price, each 
to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, we We 





A Study of Washington 


and Lincoln 


(Continued from page 82) 
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Know (Grosset & Dunlap). 

Mace, W. H.: Washington, a Virginia 
Cavalier, “Little Lives of Great 
Men” (Rand McNally). 

Madison, L. F.: Washington (Penn). 

(Continued on page 84) 


Book 


Washington, 
Vols. 4 and 


George 
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PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND 
INFORMATION OFFICES 


Cleveland, O. . E. 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . Broad St. Station 
New York City. ..... Nelson Tower 
Coenen, Th... .«.00s6 12th & Wabash 
San Francisco, Cal. Pine & Battery Sts. 
Ft. Worth, Tex... . 905 Commerce St 
Chastesten, W.VG. wesc cccceses 

° 1100 Kanawha Volley Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 509 Sixth Ave., N. 
Boston, Mass. . . 222 Boylston St 
Washington, D.C. . . 

iene 1403 New York Ave., N.W. 
Detroit, Mich. .. Tuller Hotel 
St. Lovis, Mo. Broadway & Delmar Bivd. 
Memphis, Tenn . 146 Union Ave. 
New Orleans, lo 400 N. Rampart St 
Cincinnati, O. .. 630 Walnut St. 
Lexington, Ky. 801 N. Limestone 
Richmond, Va : 412 E. Broad St 
Toronto, Ont. . 1601 Royal Bank Bidg 
London, England . 
A. B. Reynoldson 





49 Leadenhall St. 












SUMMER 
RIDES WITH YOU- 


1 yo have by 


GREYHOUND! 


UT YOURSELF in this friendly picture—of Greyhound travelers enjoying the 
Prcent and comfort of June, as they ride through mid-winter! You can almost 
feel the roomy restfulness of those deep-cushioned reclining chairs. You can see 
that the cozy interior of Greyhound’s amazing new super-coach is tastefully deco- 
rated—but it’s the bright new scenes at each curve of the highway that really 


make a Greyhound trip so pleasant and interesting. 


Fast, frequent schedules—courteous drivers and 
stewards—congenial traveling companions are all 
good reasons for going by Greyhound. But even 
more important, Greyhound fares are only ¥3 the cost 
of driving your car—are much less than any other 
public transportation. And there's a 20% reduc- 
tion on the return portion of your round-trip ticket! 


For out-of-town week-ends—and particularly your 
Spring Vacation trip—plan to travel by Greyhound 
at the lowest fares in history. 


140 Most Unusual Places in America 
Described and Pictured in This 
Colorful FREE Booklet— 
Send for It! 


It’s a tour via story and picture to more than 
a hundred places in America that are amaz- 
ing, unusual, stranger than fiction. This book- 
let will fascinate you—thrill your pupils! 
It's FREE—just send the coupon below. 


MAIL FOR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Send this coupon to nearest Greyhound information office, listed above, fora 
free copy of the fascinating new booklet, “This Amazing America.” if you wont rates 
and full information on any trip, jot down place you wish to visit on morgin below. 


Name 





Address 
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Check a 


COLD 


EPIDEMIC 


from Spreading through 
the whole Class! 





® Don't let one child menace your school- 
room! Teach your pupils to put aside their 
handkerchiefs and use Kleenex the instant 
sniffles start. For Kleenex Disposable Tissues 
tend to retain germs, and thus check the spread 
of colds through the whole class. Simply use 
each tissue once—then destroy, germs and all. 
What's more, Kleenex is easy on the nose. 
It's so soft, so absorbent, that irritation is 
almost impossible, 


Mothers like Kleenex 


And when mothers learn how the Kleenex 
habit reduces handkerchief washing and saves 
money, too, they'll thank you. Because, at the 
present low price, you can use sO many 
Kleenex Tissues for the cost of having one 
handkerchief laundered. And of course you'll 
want to use Kleenex yourself. When you buy 
disposable tissues, always make sure you get 
genuine Kleenex! 















Use Kieenex Yourself, too. 
Saves Steps — Time — Money 
Keep a box in your desk, in every 
room at home: For handkerchief 
use ... To remove face creams and 
cosmetics ...To apply powder, 
rouge . To dust and polish, 
And keep a box in your car. 








No waste! No mess! 

Pull a tissue — the 

next one pops up 
ready for use! 


KLEENEX 


A disposable tissue made of 
Cellucotton (not cotton) 
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A Study of Washington 


and Lincoln 


(Continued from page 83) 


Morcomb, M. E.: Red Feather 
(Lyons & Carnahan). 

Olcott, F. J., ed.: Good Stories for 
Great Holidays (Houghton Mif- 
flin). 

Payne, F. U.: Plays and Pageants of 
Democracy (Harper). 

Perkins, L. F.: American Twins of 
the Revolution (Houghton Mif- 
flin). 

Rideing, W. H.: George Washington, 
“True Stories of Great Americans” 
(Macmillan). 

Rider, F., ed.: Washington; a Guide 
Book for Travelers (Macmillan). 
Schauffler, R. H., ed.: Independence 
Day, “Our American Holidays” 

(Dodd Mead). 

Washington's Birthday, 
American Holidays” 
Mead). 

Scudder, H. E.: George Washington 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Seelye, Elizabeth; Eggleston, E., ed.: 
Story of Washington (Appleton- 
Century). 

Walker, Alberta; and Parkman, M. 
R.: The Study Readers, Books 
IV, V, and VI (Charles E. Mer- 
rill). 

Walker, Joseph: Book of Holidays 
(Crowell). 

Story of George Washington, 
“Famous Americans for Young 
Readers” (Grosset & Dunlap). 

Weems, M. L.: History of the Life 
and Death, Virtues and Exploits of 
George Washington, with Curious 
Anecdotes (Lippincott). 

Whipple, Wayne, comp.: Sfory-Life 
of Washington (Winston). 

White, S. E.: Daniel Boone, Wil- 
derness Scout (various publishers) . 

Young, Ella F.; and Field, W. T.: 
Literary Readers, Book 1V (Ginn). 





“Our 
(Dodd 





Check Exercises and Self- 
Checking Study Lessons 


(Continued from Plate X) 
Key 


For Primary Grades 


If. 1. right-hand 
left-hand 
. Trucks 


sorting room 
. canceling machine 


wa & wR 


For Intermediate Grades 


T 3. T $. F 
F 4. F 6. F 
. postmaster general 

. England 

every 

. many countries of Europe 
eo a 5. d 
e 4. f 6. a 


Ne ew NK Ne 


For Upper Grades 


. sending messages 

. trained runner 

. light type of horse 
. military roads 

. King Cyrus of. Persia 
. chariots 

FF 
T 
c 


Il. — ¥ 


3 
4. T 
c 


—_ Ne AM Sb wN 
anu 


iil. 2. 3. a 











FOR TEACHERS 
FOR PUPILS 


OW you can have in a few minutes 

at the lowest cost an abundance 
of drill and supplementary material 
which has become a necessity to mod- 
ernteaching. The carefully tested and 
prepared material in Champion Work- 
books will save you endless hours of 
drudgery. 


Do not confuse Champion Workbooks 
with anything ever offered. They are 
brand-new, prepared by leading edu- 
cators after thorough classroom testing. 
They meet conditions today and are no 
more to be compared to old-fashioned, 
haphazard workbook material reprinted 
in hektograph ink than a 1926 auto can 
be compared to today's model ! 


They are easy to use, require only a 
few minutes time for 100 copies of a 
lesson or assignment. Full instructions 
with each book. 


CHAMPION HEKTOGRAPH 


For 40 years Champion Hektographs 
have been the standard by which 
others are judged! If you do not have 
a hektograph or other gelatine duplica- 
tor, include an order for Model 396 
Champion Hektograph which is all you 
need to get the amazing results Cham- 
pion Workbooks offer you and scores 
of other uses. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


You don't risk one penny. If for any 

reason you want your money refunded, 

return the Champion Workbooks in 

LE condition and your money will 
¢ returned. 


—S §- ———  ——————— —- ———— —-  ——- 


LEVISON G BLYTHE MFG. CO., 
205 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ship me PREPAID under Money-Back guorantce 
the Champion Workbooks indicated below. 
enclose $ (check or money order). 


[_] No, 1000—Werd Study Practice Lessons for 


Beginners Primer $1.50 
[-] No. 1001—Werd Study and Reading for Grade | $1.50 
[_] No. 2001—Word Study and language Practice Lessons 

for Grade Il $1.50 
[] No. 3001—fnglish Exercises for Grade til $1.50 
[] No. 4001—tfnglish Exercises for Grade IV $1.50 
[| No. 5001—taglish Exercises for Grade ¥ $1.50 
[_} No. 6001—faglish Exercises for Grade Vi $1.50 
[_] No. 7001—{nglish Exercises for Grade Vil $1.50 
[_] No. 8001—tfaglish Exercises for Grade Vill $1.50 
[] No. 1003—Number Book for Beginners — Addition $1.50 
[-] No. 1004—Number Book for Beginners— Subtraction... $1.50 
[] No. 2003—Arithmetic Exercises in Addition, Grade It $1.50 


| No. 2004—Arithmetic Exercises in Subtraction for Grade li $1.50 








(_] No. 3003—Arithmetic Exercises First Half Grade UL. $1.50 
] No. 3004—Arithmetic Exercises Second Half Grade Wl.....$1.50 
[ ] No. 4003—Arithmetic Exercises first Half Grade W........ $1.50 
(| No. 4004—Arithmetic Exercises Second Half Grade IV $1.50 
[] No. 5003—Arithmetic Exercises first Half Grade V.. $1.50 
[_} No. 5004—aArithmetic Exercises Second Half Grade V..... $1.50 
{_] No. 6003—~Arithmetic Exercises First Nalf Grade VL $1.50 
[_] No. 6004—Anthmetic Exercises Second Half Grade Vi $1.50 
[} No. 7003—Arithmetic Exercises first Naif Grade ViL.......$1.50 
[] No. 7004—Arithmetic Exercises Second Half Grade Vil... $1.50 
{_] No. 8003— Arithmetic Exercises first Half Grade Vill $1.50 
[-] No. 8004—Arithmetic txercises Second Half Grade Vili. $1.50 
[] No. eee - History Old World to 1789 
Vil— Vill — IX (Junior High) $1.50 
[] No. ne~tnaen History 1789-1865 Grade 
Vil— Vl 1K bunior High) $1.50 
[-] No. 9010—American History 1865 te Preseat— 
Grade Vi——VIN—IX (Junior High) $1.50 
[| No. 396—Hebiograph $2.00 
Name 
ic ctcsncttinntinninnennines 
State... 
fectee. Champion workbooks n may ho asod wae Ay 








Tests on Lincoln 
and Washington 


(Continued from page 20) 


I. Lincoln—2, 3, 6 
Washington—1, 4, 5 


Il. 1. d ‘. £ $. 
a2 4. e 6. b 

Ill. 1. e 3. b S.c 
2. d 4. 

nw. 1. 2 3. F 5. F 
2 F 4. F = . 


A Test on Manners 


(Continued from page 20) 


I. 1. rude 
2. pleasant 
3. should not 
4. right 
§. is not 
6. amuse 
7. have confidence in 
8. should be careful 
9. old people 
10. fork 


A Geography Test 


(Continued from page 20) 


Arctic—2, 9, 10, 12, 13, 21 

Temperate—3, 5, 6, 17, 18 

Tropical—1, 4, 7, 8, 11, 14, Ij, 
16, 19, 20 


Making Candles at Scho! 


(Continued from page 29) 


the surface, and hardens when i 
cools. Bayberry wax was extractel 
and candles were made in the hum 
ble homes of the Pilgrims. This wa 
was also sold in the markets of thi 
period. 

For all candlemaking, a generow 
supply of hot tallow or wax is needed 
and a source of heat to keep the ti 
low from hardening. Several houn 
should be allowed for heating the 
wax, and plenty of hot water should 
be available, in order to increase th 
depth of the fat. Great precaution 
should be taken to protect the pup 
from the hot wax and the hot water 
Needed equipment follows: 

Wax, tallow, or paraffin. 

Soft thick cord for wicking. 

Tall can to hold wax. 

Source of heat. 

Candle-rod frames and 
rods. 

Candle mold. 

Tin wires. 

Wire needle for threading mold. 

Hot water. 

Old newspapers. 

Oil paint. 


candk 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Barker, E. C.; and others: The Sto 
of Our Nation (Row Peversoa) 

Clark, Imogen: Old Days and O 
Ways (Crowell). 

Earle, A. M.: Home Life in Colom 
Days (Macmillan). 

Stone, G. L.; and Fickett, M.: Ev 
Day Life in the Colonies (Heath 

Usher, R. G.: The Story of the Pe 
grims for Children (Macmillan) 
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JUST FOR FUN 





FaTHER: Isn’t it wonderful how 
the little chicks get out of their 
shells? 

Son: What beats me is how they 
get in! 


“That new farmhand is awfully 
dumb.” 
“How so? 
“He found some milk bottles in 
rass and insisted he had found a 
the g me 
cow's nest. 


The nice old gentleman stopped to 
talk to the wee girl who was making 
mud pies on the sidewalk. “My 
goodness,” he. exclaimed, “you're 
pretty dirty, aren't you?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “but I’m pret- 
tier clean.” 


Proressor: I forgot my umbrella 
this morning. 
STUDENT: 
you forgot it? 
" Proressor: Well, I missed it when 
| ised my hand to close it after it 

had stopped raining. 


How did you remember 


Vistror: I’ve just been over to San 
Juan. 

' “7 

Native: Stranger, the “J's” are 
pronounced like “‘H’s” out here. You 
should have said, “San Huan.” 

Visiror: I’ve been 
athe state only two months—Hune 


ind Huly, 


Give me time. 


MotHer: Why are you eating 
with your knife? 
SON: Because my fork leaks. 


TeacHer: Why is a nautical mile 
nearly a seventh longer than a mile 
on land? 

Puri: Because things swell so in 
the water. 


After having his face scrubbed and 
being told not to get it dirty again 
that day, the small boy said: “Mama, 
how does my face get so dirty when 
it’s so far off the ground?” 


A parent when asked for a written 
excuse for her son’s absence during a 
storm, wrote: 

“Dear Miss Jones: Johnny’s legs 
are eighteen inches long and the snow 
is twenty-four inches deep.” 


TeacHer: What is wind? 
Purim: Air in a hurry. 


A little fellow was on a visit at his 
grandfather's home. When his grand- 
father was out of the room one time 
he asked his uncle, “How old is 
Grandfather?” 

“T couldn’t tell you without look- 
ing it up in the family Bible,” replied 
his uncle. 

“Oh,” gasped the child in astonish- 
ment, “is he old enough to be men- 
tioned in the Bible?” 





Switzerland 


(Continued from page 81) 


the mountainside and the statue of 
Villam Tell, the moon over Lake 
Lucerne and sunset on near-by Mount 
Rigi! 

So I should like to go to Switzer- 
lnd and come home with my pockets 
full of little carved toys, pressed 
Alpine wildflowers, pictures, embroi- 
deries, laces, and a new watch, myself 
inmming with health, and my mind 
werflowing with beautiful memories 
and new ideas—possessed of an out 
ook that will make me a_ better 
teacher in the years to come. 





Holland 


GRACE E. TOOM 


Rural Teacher, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Prize Winner, 1936 Travel Contest 


THE Netherlands: That is my 
travel goal! I have always hoped that 
ome day I would see the Old Coun- 
ty. You see my ancestors came to 
America from Holland in 1848, and 
settled at Pella, Iowa. 

Ooking back, I can see myself 
“ining on Mother’s knee and listen- 
ing raptly while she told Grand- 
ather’s stories about his early home. 
oo I have wanted to travel to 

Oude Land” where 


iad canals, 
00 
, 4 shoes, and cheese 


markets 


I want to go to Baltimore, where 
Grandfather's ship docked, board a 
liner, and backtrack over the route 
he traveled. I want to land at Rot- 
terdam and from there wander lei- 
surely through the low country. | 
want to see the dikes and relive the 
legend of the small boy who, know- 
ing the danger of letting in the sea, 
kept his finger stuck in a newly made 
hole in the dike until help came. 

Windmills with their huge arms, 
in mad whirl, pumping, ever pump- 
ing. . . peaceful meadows, where 
placid white and black cattle browse 
—the heart of an industry that 
makes cheese marketing the work of 
hundreds of stout burghers. acres 
and acres of colorful tulips marching 
row on row, up and down. 

I shall probably charter a bicycle, 
since that seems to be the prevailing 
mode of travel. 

I should like to sail a wooden shoe 
on the canal, as Grandfather once 
did. Woe to the youngsters whose 
wooden shoes sank. Very strict was 
Great-Grandfather Vander Plaats! 

I shall find, if I can, the very house 
where Grandfather was born and 
lived until he took the great step into 
the unknown with unswerving faith 
in the new land of the free. 

Endless will be my experiences to 
recount to the boys and girls when I 
return home and go back to my 
school. What wonderful material I 
shall obtain, for composition, for 
geography, and for the sand table. 
On this table we shall create in 
miniature the things I have seen. 
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VIENNA FESTIVAL — first 


half of June. 


BRUCKNER FESTIVAL 
At Linz-—July 16-20. 


SALZBURG FESTIVAL — 
July 24-August 31st. 


PASSION PLAY AT 
THIERSEE — Sundays — July 


to September. 


AUSTRIA «remains one of Ev- 


railway reductions up to 60%. 


Consult your tourist agent 
or write: 





\ 
o 
(7 


rope’s least expensive countries; 


} 





is enshrined in the heart of all those who 
have ever crossed her borders. Overnight 
from all ports, the scenic grandeurs of Tyrol, 
quaint Vorarlberg, magnificent 
frivolous Carinthia, Vienna’s 
you. 
native, foreigner—none can resist the peren- 
nial charm of this storied land. 


Salzburg, 
undimmed 
Prince and 


majesties await peasant, 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
Dept. 1, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











“l wish,” she said, “that typing was compulsory!” 


What a world of work it would save you teachers! And there’s scientific basis for 


recommending typing; research shows clearer thinking, better expression, fewer 


mistakes, by typist students. Today $1.00 a week buys a Corona... 


.and for 


teacher or pupil it’s hard to think of a better buy! 





CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 





See the new Coronas, complete with free typing lessons 
and carrying case (which also makes a smart over 
night bag). Take one home for free trial. 

LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 2, 719 K. Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


I’d like to know about your different Corona 





models and their prices. Please send free folder, 
NeR@ qe ———— 


ee . - - — 


City - — State 




















zx“ we KK KX 


Visit Europe 
Sail under 
the American Flag 





Cabin Class—Fares as low as 


$172 


Tourist Class only $116 and up 


on luxurious Manhattan and Washington 








How you go and how you return 
is a very important part of your 
trip. Comfort is dowbly important 
when you're traveling—and there 
is no comfort standard greater 
than our own American standard. 
United States liners call at Havre 
... convenient to Paris. 





London and the Coronation 


Thisis London’s—in fact England's 
—biggest year. There’s a United 
States liner sailing every Wednes- 
day at noon. The Manhattan and 
Washington, America’s largest and 
fastest liners, together with the 
popular Pres. Roosevelt and Pres. 
Harding all call at Plymouth. 





Dublin and Trinity College 





United States liners stop at Cobh 
and offer an ideal way to visit 
Ireland. You'll enjoy the big airy 
staterooms on these American 
ships—their superb food—the deft 
and courteous service of their 
personnel—men and women who 
speak your language. 


Berlin and Central Europe 


for your visit to Germany and all 
Central Europe ...United States 
liners call at the colorful port of 
Hamburg. , . , 


Investigate Three Weeks’ Round 
Trips—with a week in Europe. 
Your travel agent will give you 
complete details. 


> mini — ), | 
Mee ETT 
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POO AA ie Ee: eh eens 


Ask your travel agent about the American Way to Europe 


United States Lines 


No. | BROADWAY; 601 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ° Offices in Principal Cities 
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LOOKING AT THIS ISSUE 











Dear Reaper: 

The month of February naturally puts uppermost in our minds 
themes of sentiment and patriotism. In the pages of this issue of 
Tuer INstRuctor you will find a variety of handwork, program ma. 
terial, lessons, tests, and so on, based on these and other topics of 
interest. All this material is classified below. 

The frontispiece, page 11, correlates with Valentine Day and with 
the Illustrated Unit of Work on the post office. This unit include 
lesson material and tests on three grade levels, supplemented with illus. 
trations and handwork. Four articles of general professional interest 
are “Audio-Visual Materials for the Schoolroom,” by William Lewin, 
page 24; “Success or Failure,” by Mary Ann Pardue, page 25; “The 
School Assembly,” by Beulah Delight Kobler, page 42; and “How tw 
Use the Handwork in This Issue,” by Jessie Todd, page 66. 

The Forum Discussion, page 12, will be useful for personal infor. 
mation or club programs, the topic being: “What Is the Teacher's 
Responsibility in Developing Personality Traits?” Two new question- 
and-answer columns are offered this month. One, dealing with social 
studies, is prepared by Marion Paine Stevens; the other, dealing with 
elementary science, by Glenn O. Blough. These columns, together 
with those on art, arithmetic, language, and reading, will be found on 
pages 4-10. Five requested poems appear on page 16; “Just for Fun’ 
is on page 85; and you will find Journeys to Places Far and Near on 


pages 59-62 and 64. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Valentine Day 

The frontispiece picture and poem 
correlate with Valentine Day and the 
Illustrated Unit of Work. Two 
valentine stories appear on page 22. 
For handwork suggestions, refer to 
pages 28 and 33; for a recitation, to 
page 40. 


Washington and Lincoln— 

Turn to pages 14-15 for study 
suggestions, references, and pictures. 
On pages 30-31 are suggestions for 
posters. Program material about 
Washington and Lincoln includes a 
song, page 37; and recitations, an 
exercise, and a play, pages 40-42. 


Colonial Life— 

A minuet by Mozart, arranged for 
the rhythm band, page 43; and a cos 
tume dance, page 41, emphasize colo- 
nial life. 


Seasonal 

A story, page 23; a February cal- 
endar, page 27; and two recitations, 
pages 40-41, emphasize the season. 


Sf 


Handwork— 

Questions and answers on art prob- 
lems will be found on pages 4-5. 
Suggestions for handwork are includ- 
ed on pages 13, 14-15, 17, and 22. 
Turn to page 27 for a calendar; page 
28 for valentines; pages 30-31 for 
posters; page 32 for paper dolls; page 
33 for ideas for valentine designs; 
and page 34 for drawings of goats. 
See also various items on pages 46- 
47, and Miss Todd’s article on page 
66 telling of ways how to use the 
handwork in this issue. 

(Continued on page 87) 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Valentine Day 

For an illustration to introduc 
special valentine activities, or the 
Illustrated Unit of Work, turn w 
page 11. On page 22 is a story of 
St. Valentine. © Handwork 
pages 28 and 33; and a play appew 
on page 41. 


is 0! 


Washington and Lincoln 

Study suggestions and_referenc 
about Washington and Lincoln wi 
be found on pages 14-15. Art sub- 
jects appear on these pages alw 
Turn to page 16 for a poem, to pagt 
20 for a test, and to page 23 for: 
story. Pages 30-31 offer suggestions 
for posters. Historic and _patriote 
program material is on pages 37-4 


Colonial Life 

An activity in connection with 
study of colonial life is described 
page 29. See page 41 for a costum 
dance. 


Seasonal 

A story with a winter setting 
on page 23; a February calendar, ° 
page 27. Two recitations appropt 
ate to the season will be found 
pages 40-41. 


od 


Handwork— P 

Pages 27-36 offer directions 
seasonal handwork, and for hané 
work to correlate with special top 
Numerous suggestions occur on pégt 
13, 14-15, 25, and 46-47. On pi 
4—§ Miss Todd answers your questi 
on art problems, and on page 6 * 
offers suggestions for using the hast 
work in this issue. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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LOOKING AT THIS ISSUE 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 86) 


Program Material; Stories— ; 

For program material, see -nusic on 
pages 37 and 43; recitations, a cos- 
ume dance, and an exercise, pages 
40-41; and a play, page 42. Sug- 
gestions for dramatizing Mother 
Goose are included in a unit, page 17. 
An article on assembly programs is 
on page 42. Three stories appear on 
pages 22-23. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material— 

For the study of Washington and 
Lincoln this month, references and 
correlations with school subjects are 
presented on pages 14-15. A unit 
on Mother Goose is on page 17. The 
post office is the theme of the Illus- 
trated Unit, pages 49-58. 


Seatwork; Tests— 

Two reading tests with directions 
for their use appear on page 21. 
Check exercises are on page 58. Ac- 
Jvities and questions are included in 
the picture study, page 13; a story, 
pige 22; and pages 50 and §2. 

Sd 
Arithmetic; Handwriting 

A question-and-answer column on 
arithmetic appears on page 8. Cor- 
lations are on page 17. See also an 
item on page 47. A suggestion for 
th improving of handwriting is on 
page 47; and the unit, page 17, cor- 
relates with this subject. 


Art Appreciation; Music— 

The picture-study lesson for the 
cover, “The Fifer,” is on page 13. 
Art subjects about Washington and 
lincoln are reproduced on pages 
I-15. Refer to pages 13, 17, and 
4} for music-appreciation material. 


Science; Physical Education 

Answers to your questions on sci- 
tnce are on page 9. Pages 34 and 41 
correlate with science. For physical 
tducation material, see the unit, page 
7; and a dance, page 41. 


Language; Literature; Reading 
On page 6 are questions and an- 
wers on English. Language sug- 
gestions occur on pages 14-15 and 
47. Correlations are on page 17. 
unit, page 17, and accompany- 
ing handwork, page 32, are based on 
Mother Goose. See also pages 14-15. 
For reading, see pages 10, 14-15, 17, 
‘1, and 46, 


Social Studies; Character Education— 
Questions and answers on the 
“cial studies appear on page 7. 
ravel letters and numerous illustra- 
tons are on pages 59-62 and 64. An 
M pertaining to geography is on 
Page 47. Page 11 and the Illustrated 
Unit of Work, pages 49-58, include 
graphy, history, and civics. His- 
“y Material is on pages 14-15, 30— 
!, 37, 40, 46, and 47. The calendar, 
Page 27, relates to history and civics. 
“dl character education, see pages 
5, 16, 22-23, 40-42, and 46. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
(Continued from page 86) 


Program Material; Stories— 

Offered for your February pro- 
grams are a song, page 37; recita- 
tions, a dance, and an exercise, pages 
40-41; and four plays, pages 38, 39, 
41, and 42. See also an article on 
assembly programs, page 42. A 
story for character education and 
stories about Abraham Lincoln and 
St. Valentine are on pages 22-23. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material— 

Turn to pages 14-15 for refer- 
ences and suggestions useful in con- 
nection with studying Washington 
and Lincoln. A _ pupil-initiated les- 
son on fractions is described on page 
26. The Illustrated Unit is on the 
post office. 


Seatwork; Tests — 

Tests on history, character educa 
tion, and geography will be found on 
page 20. Turn to page 58 for self- 
checking study lessons based on the 
post office. The picture study on 
page 13, and pages 50, 54, and 56 in- 
clude questions and activities. 

oe 
Arithmetic; Spelling— 

Questions regarding methods in 
arithmetic are answered on page 8. 
A lesson appears on page 26. Sug- 
gestions for reviews in arithmetic and 
spelling occur on pages 46-47. 


Art Appreciation; Music— 

The cover and pages 13 and 14-15 
present material for art appreciation. 
Pages 13 and 43 will be helpful for 
music appreciation. 


Science; Physical Education— 

Turn to page 9 for a question-and- 
answer column on science. For cor- 
relations, see page 34. Directions for 
a dance are on page 41. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

For help and suggestions in lan- 
guage, refer to pages 6 and 47, and 
Various activities appearing on pages 
14-15 and 25. Books and selections 
dealing with Washington and Lincoln 
are listed on pages 14-15. Questions 
in the field of reading are answered 
on page 10. For other correlations, 
see pages 25 and 46. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

A column of questions and an- 
swers on the social studies is on page 
7. For a geography test, refer to 
page 20; for illustrated travel letters, 
to pages 59-62 and 64; for addition- 
al geography material, to pages 11, 
14-15, 16, 25, and 47. The post 
office is the theme of the Illustrated 
Unit of Work, pages 49-58. Relat- 
ing to history are pages 14-15; a test, 
page 20; a story, page 23; handwork, 
pages 29-31; music, page 37; plays, 
pages 38-39; a recitation, page 40; 
and items, pages 46-47. Refer to 
pages 27 and 49-58 for civics; and 
pages 14-15, 16, 20, 22-23, 40-42, 
and 46, for character building. 
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tow TO HAVE YOUR VACATION 
AND EAT IT TOO! 


.. we describe Southern California 
as we see it, some people think we’re 
exaggerating. When we hold back, to please 
the skeptics, we can’t do the place justice. 
So we'll let an easterner, here on his first 
visit, tell you is impressions. An editor who 
came out recently to look us over and got 
so enthusiastic he’s still here. Because he 
“thought it was fun” he wrote some pieces 
about a number of Southern California sub- 


jects, and told us we could use them if we 


wanted to—free. He called this one ““Gastro- 
nomic Adventuring in California.” 


“The waiter brings you salad as the firs? 
course when you dine—in California. Then 
you may have the tiny oysters of the West 
Coast —each no bigger than your little finger 
tip; or abalone steak, like a sweet pancake 
made of nut-fed shellfish; or sand dabs; or 
rock cod; or half a cracked crab, bigger than 
two whole ones in the East. 


Cherimoya .. Green Almonds . . Zuccini 


“Back home, you 
eat some of the sun- 
filled fruits and veg- 
etables of California 
throughout the year. 
Others are so delicate 
that only those who 
visit California may 
enjoy their flavorsome 
delight. Fresh figs with cream for breakfast 
or dessert. Ripe dates. Boysen berries. Plums 
like nectar. Melons of exotic sorts. Cheri- 
moya. The pungent sweetness of green al- 
monds in a salad. Chinese string beans two 
feet long. Zuccini melting on the palate. 

“Drive-in markets whet your appetite with 
festive reds and greens and yellows. Avocados 
from steep hillside terraces lie like black 
auk’s eggs, filled with creamy lusciousness. 
Ripe olives belie the ancient maxim that 
“one must learn to like olives.” 


Pili and Poi... Shashlick .. . Sukiyaki 





“And restaurants— 
truly you may eat 
your way around the 
world in California. 
Boston has her beans 
of fame in song and 
story; New Orleans her pommes de terre 
souffle; Chicago boasts of thick rare steaks 
and Baltimore of terrapin—but California has 
the poulet and the crepe suzettes of France; 
the pilaff and the cream cheese soup of 
Greece; the pili and poi of Hawaii; paprika 
schnitzel from old Germany; tamales and 











chili con queso from Spain; black curds from 
Armenia; shashlick from the steppes of Rus- 
sia. The Chinese here give you chopsticks to 
eat chu po po and kidney flowers. In the 
Japanese restaurants you take shoes off at the 
door and sukiyaki is cooked at your table 
with a seasoning of sugar and no salt. 


“A hot-dog wag- 
on is a chili wagon 
here. The cafeteria 
is native to this 
land of half-de- 
scent from Spain 
-—it means a little 

——— coffee house. And 
cost of your food and drink out here is just 
as different as their flavor.” 





% % * 


Since you can’t spend all your time here 
eating, let us briefly mention other attrac- 
tions also here: The Pacific, for sun-bathing, 
boat trips, deep-sea fishing, south-sea islands. 
Snow-peaked mountains, for hunting, fishing, 
exploring. Los Angeles and Hollyweod for 
smart shops, cafes, theaters, night life. Pasa- 
dena, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, 
Pomona, Glendale and other storied cities for 
charming hospitality. Unusual and fascinat- 
ing Los Angeles County industries; Missions, 
orange groves, palms, every sport... with 
a world-famed year ‘round climate to make 
them perfect. 

Southern Cali- 
fornia, even from 
New York, is just 
overnight by plane, 
2% to 3 days by 
train, § to 7 by 
auto or bus, two 
weeks by steamer 
via Panama. Costs 

.* are 15% to 32% 
under the average of 20 leading U.S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 

This 80-page Official Guide Book—widely 
acclaimed by travel experts—plans your trip 
for you from start to finish: what to see and 
do, how to get here, time required, itemized 
cost schedules, plus over 100 photographs, 
maps, etc... authentic facts not available else- 
where. Coupon brings it FREE by return mail; 
also, the new Othcial California Picture Map. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for tour- 
ists, the attractions are unlimited. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ecceweccccceccccccccccccsccecccccccceccsces MAIL COUPON TODAY: «ccccccccccccvcccccccccccccscccscsesccceece 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. X-2, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a Southerm California vacation. Also send free routing by 
(] auto, . rail, () plane, (1) bus, [) steamship. Also send free booklets about counties checked: [1] Los Angeles, [) Santa 


Barbara, (_} Orange, () Riverside, (_) Inyo, ([) San Diego, [ 


Name 


] Ventura, (] San Bernardino, [) Kern, [) Imperial. 





Street —— ———— 





Chl ene 


— State — 





(Please Print Name and Address) 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


_ Abs 


To order any of the following tlems, u 


3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
desired, together with your name, 
ing position. Send your request 
required) to Treasure Trove, The 


ea separate slip of paper, 
On the slip write Number of item 
mailing add re SH, at hool, and teach 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
Instructor, Dansville, New York. 





91. “LODOV?” 

“LOGRA.” It’s all settled. You 
are not needed at home and can re- 
main another month if it would pay 
to do so. That’s a sample of the very 
practical sort of jabberwocky that 
makes up cable code messages. Prac- 
tical, because every word costs some- 
thing to transmit across the ocean. 
Western Union has put out a booklet 
that gives almost every imaginable 
brief message in code form. In ad- 
dition, it tells a number of interest- 
ing things Atlantic cables, 
codes, nautical terms, ship time, time 
abroad, ship’s officers’ insignia, dis- 
tances at sea, and wind velocities. 
It includes a cable chart of the world 
and an abstract of a log for the 
traveler’s use. Throughout it is clev- 
erly illustrated. And it is free. 


about 


92. The Language of Pictures 

“Building America” is an edu- 
cational project of the Society for 
Curriculum Study. It consists of 
publications, largely pictorial, with 
explanatory text, on subjects con- 
nected with human activity and wel- 
fare. Among the themes so far de- 
veloped have been: Housing, Food, 
Men and Machines, Transportation, 
Health, Communication, Power, Rec- 
reation, and Youth Faces the World. 
Pictures speak a universal language. 
Those chosen for “Building America” 
can be used in lower as well as upper 
grades, in elementary and_ higher 
schools. The text will be understood 
by older pupils and can be adapted 
for younger ones. We shall be glad 
to forward your request for further 
information about these “picture 
texts.” 


93. Attention to Growing Feet 

There is a joke about having “a 
good understanding’—but it is a 
joke that might be taken seriously if 
we realized how many persons have 
trouble with their feet, and how 
large a percentage of wholly unneces- 
sary foot defects develop during 
childhood. Improper care, poor pos- 
ture, and undesirable shoes all play a 
part. The National Foot Health 
Council, which has made surveys 
over a period of years, has prepared 
two graphs that show the Percentage 
of Foot Troubles According to Age 
and the Percentage of Children in 
Public Schools Wearing Outgrown 
Shoes. These graphs, in the form of 
charts 17 by 22 inches in size, suita- 
ble for wall display, will be sent free 
to teachers, as will pamphlets on 
Your Children’s Feet and Their Care 
and Take Care of Your Feet. The 
Council is preparing charts on foot 
posture, also, and these will be sent 
later to teachers who ask for the 
other material. 
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94. Working Miracles with Paper 

We used to think of paper as 
something to write or print on, 
something to tie up parcels with or 
Then 
along came Dennison with crepe pa- 
per and ideas, and Dennison has been 
having ideas ever since. You'd never 
imagine how many clever, attractive, 
practical, and amusing things can be 
done with paper unless you saw them 
illustrated and described in a Denni 
son book. Many of the articles are 
simple enough for children to make, 
to give away or keep for themselves. 
There are projects that a group of 
children can work on together in 
the schoolroom. Dolls, marionettes, 
masks, “raffia” articles, “Peasant 
Craft,” “Tapestry Craft,” “Crepeclay 
Pottery,” “Tooled Paper Craft,” 
“Picture Craft”—the possibilities are 
endless. Photographs, diagrams, and 
detailed directions are given in New 
Dennison-craft Ideas for Schools, 
Camps, Clubs, Playgrounds, which 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. 


serve other prosaic purposes. 


95. How to Use Color 

We all know that color plays a 
large part in our lives, though we 
may not realize how much we should 
lack if everything about us were 
drab, dull, colorless. Sometimes, how- 
ever, color runs riot, .gets out of 
hand, not in nature but in man’s cre- 
ations. Then it jars on our senses, it 
irritates and offends. To use colors 
intelligently we need to know more 
about them. Teachers, particularly, 
welcome suggestions on posters and 
other graphic work. It is to provide 
such information that Grace Cornell, 
a nationally known expert, has pre- 
pared a little book entitled Color. It 
is illustrated, in 27 colors, and con- 
tains four excellent lettering alpha- 
bets. The Carter’s Ink Company are 
offering it at a special price of 25 
cents. If you wish the book, send us 
this amount in stamps. 


96. A Children’s Book Club 

Everybody else is getting in on 
Book Clubs. Why shouldn’t the 
boys and girls? That is what 
Brentano’s must have thought, for 
they started such a club. It seems to 
have been worked out in just the 
right way to attract children and ap- 
peal to older folks who foot the bills. 
There’s a gold pin that is sent free 
for every member to wear, a mem- 
bership certificate, and one of three 
pictures of storybook characters suit- 
able for framing. Choosing books for 
children and choosing wisely may be 
difficult, but the Brentano Book Club 
seems to have reduced the matter al- 
most to a science. Would you like 
to know more about it? 
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